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All  Round  the  Horizon. 


Everybody  who  has  lived  in  London  knows 
that  one  of  the  great  days  of  the  year  is  that  of 
the  inauguration  of  a  new  Mayor,  which  he  cele¬ 
brates  by  a  migbty  proceaeion  in  the  streets,  and 
in  the  evening  by  a  kind  of  royal  banquet  in  the 
Mane  on  House,  to  which  are  invited,  not  only  the 
officials  of  the  government,  the  Prime  Minister 
and  all  the  Secretaries  who  make  up  the  Cab¬ 
inet;  but  Members  of  Parliament,  Lords  and 
Commons;  and  the  chief  officers  of  the  army 
and  navy,  who  have  carried  the  flag  of  England 
all  over  the  world  on  land  and  eea. 

But  the  special  feature  of  this  Lord  Mayor’s 
dinner  is  that  from  long  custom  it  is  the  time 
and  the  place  at  which  the  Prime  Minister,  as 
the  head  of  the  Government,  reviews  the  year 
that  is  past,  and  indicates,  (more  or  lees  clearly, 
as  he  may  think  wise  and  prudent, )  the  policy 
of  England  in  the  year  to  come.  This  year  the 
review  was  one  of  mingled  joy  and  sadness. 

Lord  Salisbury  began  in  the  minor  key,  re 
ferring  to  the  assassination  of  the  Empress  of 
Austria,  for  which  he  expressed  the  horror  of 
the  country,  as  of  all  civilized  nations.  To 
guard  against  the  recurrence  of  euch  tragedies, 
England  had  accepted  an  invitation  to  take  part 
in  a  conference  which  would  be  called  to  see  if 
it  was  possible  to  take  any  measures  to  blot  out 
anarchy  I  But  he  had  to  confess  that  be  bad  no 
great  hope  that  the  legislation  of  any  power, 
or  of  all  combined  would  “abate  this  horrible, 
monstrous  affliction  of  humanity,’’ 

When  it  came  to  speak  of  the  army  be  could 
hardly  say  much  for  the  achievements  in  India 
where  the  English  troops  had  to  flght  against 
the  wild  tribes  entrenched  in  the  passes  of  the 
Himalayas;  but  in  the  victory  on  the  Nile,  and 
the  capture  of  Khartoum,  there  was  enough  to 
stir  the  pride  of  England. 

Referring  to  foreign  affaire,  one  problem  that 
had  long  vexed  Europe,  had  been  settled — that 
of  the  island  of  Crete.  (Jp  to  this  time,  it  had 
been  one  of  the  questions  that  were  referred  to 
‘the  Concert  of  Europe,’’  which  comprised  the 
six  great  powers,  between  which  there  was  so 
much  difference  that  nothing  was  done,  and  as 
events  were  left  to  drift,  war  broke  out  be¬ 
tween  Qrecee  and  Turkey,  which  ended  disas 
trouely  for  Greece,  and  left  Crete  in  a  condition 
worse  than  ever.  This  year  the  question  was 
not  left  to  new  conferences,  but  the  Admirals 
in  command  of  the  English  and  Russian  fleets 
were  directed  to  make  an  end  of  the  business, 
which  they  did  without  ceremony.  They  did 
not  leave  it  to  the  Turkish  soldiers,  (who 
bad  been  engaged  in  more  bloody  massacres, ) 
that  they  could  stand  on  the  order  of  their 
going,  but  gave  them  to  understand  that 
they  must  go  at  once,  and  if  they  stopped  to 
gather  up  their  baggy  garments,  the  English 
and  Russian  soldiers  and  sailors  seized  them  and 
tossed  them  on  their  brawny  shoulders,  and 


dumped  them  into  the  boats  which  took  them  to 
the  ships  of  war,  that  soon  landed  them  in  Asia 
Minor,  where  they  might  call  on  Allah  for  help, 
but  would  be  the  curse  of  Crete  no  more  ! 


Referring  to  this  “happy  despatch’’  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  slow  and  fruitless  attempts  of 
the  previous  year.  Lord  Salisbury  said  that  “he 
was  afraid  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Concert 
were  not  always  admired  !’’  At  the  same  time 
he  pointed  out  that  “patient  application,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  moral  strength  of  Europe,  had 
at  last  succeeded  in  fulfllling  the  promise  made 
to  the  Cretans  of  giving  to  them  autonomy  under 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Sultan  ;’’  and  he  added: 

“The  solution  of  this  most  difficult  problem 
has  witnessed  displays  of  splendid  and  unex¬ 
pected  qualities  and  diplomacy  upon  the  part  of 
the  Admirals,  who  have  euccesefully  accomplished 
what  the  Cabinets  of  Europe  had  been  unable 
to  do,  and  1  have  sometimes  thought  that  if  the 
Cabinets  were  all  dismissed  and  Admirals  were 
installed  in  their  places  Europe  would  get  on 
better  !’’  _ 

But  now  the  Prime  Minister  came  to  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  England  with  a  nearer  and  a  greater 
Power.  France  bad  been  for  a  long  time  in  euch 
a  state  of  irritation  that  it  seemed  as  if  it  might 
rush  into  war,  if  it  were  only  to  let  off  the  anger 
and  the  excitability  that  must  have  some  vent 
to  avert  an  explosion.  The  Dreyfus  case  had 
driven  the  French  peopie  to  madLess,  and  there 
was  a  general  restlessness  which  must  And  issue 
somewhere.  In  this  state  of  uncertainty  there 
was  an  eagerness  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel 
to  bear  the  words  of  Lord  Salisbury.  Happily 
they  were  words  of  peace  and  conciliation. 
Whatever  questions  tbeie  might  be  between 
France  and  Great  Britain,  they  were  only  such 
as  could  be  easily  settled  by  friendly  explana¬ 
tion,  and  so  this  war-cloud  vanished  away. 

The  whole  interest  of  England  was  for  peace, 
and  so  its  true  policy  should  be  to  seek  for  peace 
at  home  and  abroad.  But,  contradictory  as  it 
might  seem  in  the  present  state  of  the  world, 
the  only  security  for  peace  was  in  being  always 
prepared  for  war.  He  said  : 

“The  Czar  baa  invited  a  Congress  to  provide 
for  the  disarmament  of  Europe,  but  while  ws 
offer  our  heartiest  tribute  to  bis  motives,  and 
are  willing  to  assist  and  sympathize  in  every 
way  until  the  happy  day  when  bis  aspirations 
are  crowned  with  euccese,  we  must  still  provide 
precautions  needful  to  counteract  the  dangers 
surrounding  us.’’ 

And  here  came  his  first  allusion  to  our  coun¬ 
try.  Speaking  of  “this  era,  this  great  epoch 
in  the  history  of  man,’’  he  said: 

“It  is  the  first  year  in  which  the  migbty  force 
of  the  American  Republic  bas  been  introduced 
among  nations,  whose  dominions  are  expanding 
and  whose  instruments  to  a  certain  extent  are 
war.  I  am  not  implying  the  (lightest  blame. 
Far  from  it.  I  am  not  refusing  sympathy  to  the 
American  Republic  in  the  difficulties  through 
which  it  bas  passed ;  but  no  one  can  deny  that 
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its  appeuftDce  amoDR  factors  Asiatic,  at  all 
events,  and  possibly  in  Euopean  diplomacy,  is  a 
grave  and  serious  event,  which  may  not  conduce 
to  the  interests  of  peace,  though  I  think  in  any 
event  it  is  likely  to  conduce  to  the  interests  of 
Great  Britain.”  This  last  suggestion  was  re- 
ceivsd  with  exultant  cheers. 

"But  what  has  been  impressed  upon  us  is  that 
the  subject  matter  of  war  is  terribly  prevalent 
on  all  sides.  We  see  nations  decaying  whose 
government  is  so  bad  that  it  can  neither  main 
tain  the  power  of  self-defence  nor  retain  the 
affection  of  its  subjects,  and  when  this  occurs 
there  are  always  neighbors  impelled  by  some 
motive — it  may  be  the  highest  philanthropy  or 
it  may  be  the  natural  desire  of  empire — to  contest 
as  to  who  shall  be  heir  to  the  falling  nation ; 
and  tbat  is  the  cause  of  war.”  And  last  of  all 
came  the  warning  to  the  country,  of  which  he 
was  Prime  Minister: 

"If  Great  Britain  should  ever  permit  her  sea 
defences  to  weaken,  her  whole  empire  would 
come  clattering  to  the  ground.  It  is,  therefore, 
impossible  in  the  present  state  aod  temper  of 
the  world  to  intermit  our  naval  and  military 
precautions.  ”  Repudiating  "all  suggestion  that 
our  preparations  mean  that  the  country  is  ani¬ 
mated  by  the  lust  of  conquest  or  a  love  of  war,” 
he  declared  that  Great  Britain  was  only  "re 
solved  to  maintain  the  empire  Britons  have  re¬ 
ceived  from  their  forefathers,  and  to  support  the 
peace  which  is  its  sustenance  and  glory.” 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  describe,  or  even  to 
concaive,  the  effect  of  such  a  speech  by  one  who 
is  for  the  time  the  master  of  England.  It  is 
enough  for  us  to  respond  that  as  long  as  such 
a  spirit  governs  the  power  of  the  mother 
country,  England  and  America  will  be  one  ! 


ANCHORED. 

By  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

A  merchant  of  my  acquaintance  who  once  did 
a  large  business,  and  a  minister  of  my  acquaint¬ 
ance  who  once  drew  large  congregations,  have 
gone  on  the  rocks.  The  merchant  finding  him¬ 
self  embarrassed  resorted  to  some  desperate  and 
dishonest  practices;  they  have  ended  in  the 
worst  of  all  bankruptcies,  a  bankruptcy  of  char¬ 
acter.  The  minister  began  to  drift  away  from 
his  old  moorings,  abandoned  his  faith  in  one 
vital  doctrinal  truth  after  another  until  hie  epir 
itual  influence  has  been  wrecked.  When  the 
cable  that  held  them  "parted,”  their  drifting 
was  inevitable,  and  their  fate  was  certain. 

Glorious  old  Paul  (whom  I  am  never  tired  of 
quoting, )  understood  spiritual  navigation  as 
well  as  he  understood  nautical  navigation  on 
his  memorable  voyage  towards  Rome.  Faith 
was  the  chain-cable  tbat  united  him  to  the 
omnipotent  Jesus.  "I  know  whom  I  have  be¬ 
lieved,”  exclaims  the  veteran  hero,  "and  I  am 
persuaded  that  He  is  able  to  keep.  ’  ’  Jesus  Christ 
was  unseen-— just  as  the  anchor  gripping  fast  to 
the  solid  ground  is  unseen — but  His  holding 
power  was  felt  on  the  conscience  and  on  the 
will.  As  a  vessel  in  the  teeth  of  a  storm  feels 
the  pull  of  the  cable,  so  the  soul  that  is  made 
fast  to  Christ  feels  the  pull  of  His  power. 

Never  was  there  a  time  when  all  ministers  and 
all  men  needed  more  to  be  well  anchored.  The 
atmosphere  in  many  quarters  is  thickly  befogged 
with  doubts ;  there  is  a  dangerous  disposition 
to  question  the  supreme  infallibility  of  God’s 
Wo^ ;  there  is  a  lowered  estimate  of  the  dead- 
liness  and  doom  of  sin ;  and  the  currents  of 
materialism  and  worldliness  run  fearfully  strong. 
Every  one  of  us  is  liable  to  adverse  gales  tbat 
may  burst  upon  us  at  an  unexpected  moment. 
Trials  and  temptations  come  without  warning; 
Satan,  no  more  than  a  burglar,  sends  notice  of 
his  assault  As  a  vessel  is  often  stripped  of 
her  canvais  before  the  saiiors  have  time  to  man 
her  yards,  so  may  it  be  with  us.  We  may  be 
taken  all  aback  by  the  hurricane,  and  stripped 
of  all  our  "top  hampers,”  but  if  the  soul  is 


made  fast  to  the  anchor  sure  and  steadfast,  we 
shall  not  suffer  wreck.  The  unseen  Christ — 
our  Redeemer,  Protector,  Preserver — makes  us 
outlive  the  tempest.  How  beautifully  some  peo¬ 
ple  behave  in  bad  weather  1  When  we  see  them 
beaten  upon  with  adversity,  or  assailed  with  an 
Euroclydon  of  trials,  and  yet  maintaining  a 
brave,  cheerful  spirit,  we  may  wonder  why  they 
are  not  "moved  as  other  men  are.”  But  the 
All  seeing  eye  discovers  the  steadfas't  anchor 
lying  many  a  fathom  deep  beneath  the  billows. 
"Come  now,  let  us  sing  the  Forty  sixth  Psalm  !” 
did  stout  old  Martin  Luther  say  amid  the  roar 
of  ibe  devil’s  hurricanes. 

More  treacherous  perils  than  tempests  often 
beset  our  spiritual  life.  There  are  silent,  steal 
thy  under-currents  of  temptation  which  in  the 
smoothest  sea  may  get  hold  of  our  keels,  and 
before  we  know  it,  we  may  be  on  the  rocks. 
Thousands  of  church  members  are  suffering  ter 
rible  rents  in  their  characters  from  this  cause. 
One  drifts  insensibly  into  neglect  of  prayer  and 
of  his  Bible,  and  of  all  proper  Sabbath  observ¬ 
ance;  this  latter  is  a  growing  evil.  Another 
drifts  into  sensual  and  sinful  amusements.  An 
other  feels  the  clutch  of  temptation  to  the  bot¬ 
tle,  or  to  lecherous  indulgences,  but  takes  no 
alarm  until  be  has  struck  the  rock  and  a  hide 
oue  bole  in  his  character  sends  him  down  into 
disgrace.  Nothing  but  a  wonderful  interposi¬ 
tion  of  God’s  grace  can  ever  raise  a  sunken 
Christian.  You  and  I  know  of  some  sad  cases 
of  church-members  whom  it  is  about  as  diflB- 
cult  to  get  afloat  again  as  those  riddled  Spanish 
war-ships  on  the  beach  of  Santiago.  And  oh, 
how  many  other  professed  Christians  who  are 
carried  smoothly  along  by  the  under  currents 
of  worldliness  until  we  look  for  them  where 
they  ought  to  be,  and  they  are  not  to  be  found  ! 
Is  not  this  the  secret  of  a  large  part  of  the 
backsliding  in  our  churches  ? 

My  friend,  has  your  soul  an  anchor  f  Be 
assured  that  neither  strength  of  intellect  or 
respectable  surrouadings  or  outward  connection 
with  a  church  can  save  you ;  they  will  prove  to 
be  but  ropes  of  sand  attached  to  anchors  of 
straw ;  they  never  can  hold  you  against  stroog 
tides  of  temptation.  God  never  insures  any  one, 
not  even  in  the  visible  church  who  neglects  to 
guide  his  course  by  the  Bible  compass,  and  to 
fasten  bis  soul  to  Jesus  Christ. 

These  are  drifting  days,  and  I  do  not  know  of 
any  one  who  is  drifting  towards  heaven.  The 
currents  of  this  world  set  the  other  way.  There 
is  an  anchor— just  one— which  ie  "sure  and 
steadfast  and  enteretb  into  that  within  the 
veil.”  It  reacheth  into  eternity.  Fasten  your 
soul  to  Jesus  Christ,  your  weakness  to  His 
strength,  your  conscience  to  Hie  commandments, 
your  whole  self  to  Hie  inflnite  and  all  sufiScient 
grace,  and  you  are  safe.  When  you  have  weath¬ 
ered  out  the  last  etorm,  and  resisted  the  last 
current  of  temptation  you  will  give  the  credit 
not  to  your  own  skill  or  seamanship,  but  to  Him 
whose  atoning  blood  purchased  your  redemption 
and  whose  mighty  arm  of  love  brought  you  into 
the  heavenly  port. 


All  will  approve  the  frank  relations  which  evi¬ 
dently  exist  between  pastor  and  people  in  the 
First  Church  of  Rome,  and  which  have  now  be¬ 
come  known  more  at  length  by  the  address  of 
Dr.  Taylor  from  bis  pulpit  on  Sabbath  morning 
week.  We  do  not  presume  to  question  the  wie 
dom  of  bis  announcement,  (given  in  our  church 
news, )  but  none  the  lees  it  takes  us  by  surprise. 
In  common  with  others,  we  have  never  associ¬ 
ated  age  or  any  disability  whatever  with  the 
occupant  of  the  Rome  pulpit.  He  has  held  that 
historic  fort  so  long,  so  vigorously  and  well, 
that  we  are  unprepared  to  hear  of  the  surrender 
he  now  volunteers.  The  situation  being  what 
it  ia,  however,  we  trust  that  grace  and  wisdom 
may  be  vouchsafed  to  do  the  right  things  and  in 
the  right  spirit  that  yet  may  remain  to  be  done. 


PROGRESS  IN  DEBT  PAYING. 

The  Board  of  Home  Missions  is  much  encour¬ 
aged  in  its  effort  to  raise  the  entire  amount  of 
its  debt  before  the  31st  of  March,  1899,  which 
ia  the  end  of  the  flscal  year  of  the  Board.  The 
sum  of  $44,710  47  has  already  been  paid  into  the 
Treasury  of  the  Board  for  this  speciflc  purpose. 
The  payments  of  the  Board  for  all  purpoees  have 
been  within  the  amount  appropriated  for  the 
work  of  the  current  year,  which  was  flxed  at 
$700,000. 

By  no  means  least  encouraging  are  the  very 
earneet  resolutions  by  chuicbee,  Preebyteries  and 
Synods.  These  have  increased  confidence  in 
ultimate  success.  Two  things  quickly  persuade 
pastors  to  undertake  the  removal  of  this  burden. 
One  ie  the  purpose  of  the  Home  Board  to  avoid 
large  debt  in  the  future  so  that  this  debt-raising 
ie  a  finality.  The  other  ie — as  eoon  as  the  debt 
ie  paid,  the  Board  can  take  up  some  of  the  new 
and  important  work  which  is  being  pressed  upon 
it,  but  which  it  must  decline  to  do  so  long  as 
the  debt  remains. 

We  notice  that,  by  formal  resolution,  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Cincinnati  urges  all  its  ministers  and 
church  members  "to  unite  in  a  special  effort  to 
raise  the  proper  proportion”  of  tbat  Presbytery, 
to  meet  the  Board’s  indebtedness.  It  concludes 
with  the  recommendation  that  all  its  churches 
contribute  not  lees  than  25  cents  for  each  mem¬ 
ber,  for  this  purpose.  The  Synod  of  Indiana, 
though  properly  zealous  in  the  matter  of  its  in- 
tercal  work,  gives  its  hearty  sympathy  to  the 
Board  in  its  emergency,  and  recommends  its 
Presbyteries,  their  own  work  having  been  pro¬ 
vided  for,  to  raise  a  "special  fund”  to  be  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  Presbyterial  treasurer  to  be  by  him 
transmitted  to  the  Board  in  New  York.  The 
generous  spirit  of  the  above  action  ought  to 
encourage  the  whole  Church  to  promptness  and 
generosity,  tbat  we  may  very  eoon  bear  no  more 
of  this  incubus  on  the  natural  growth  and  progress 
of  the  Church. 


FOUNDER’S  DAT  AT  HOI.TOKB. 

Founder's  Day  was  observed  at  Mount  Holyoke 
College  on  Wednesday,  November  9tb.  The  ser¬ 
vices  were  held  in  Mary  Lyon  Hall — the  beauti¬ 
ful  administration  building  erected  since  the  fire 
of  1896. 

The  principal  speakers  of  the  afternoon  were 
Rev.  S.  G.  Barnes  of  Long  Meadow  and  Mrs. 
Rhea  (Sarab  J.  Foster  ’55)  formerly  missionary 
to  Persia.  There  were  many  friends  and  trus¬ 
tees  present  and  letters  of  regret  were  received 
from  many  distinguished  friends  of  the  college, 
including  President  and  Mrs.  McKinley,  Mr. 
John.  D.  Rockefeller  and  Dr.  D  K.  Pearsons. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  occasion  was  the 
announcement  by  Dr.  Judson  Smith,  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  of  the  gift  of  $100,000 
from  Mr.  Charles  P.  Wilder  of  Wellesley  Hills, 
Mass.,  in  memory  of  his  wife,  an  alumna  of  the 
college.  Half  of  the  money  is  to  be  devoted  to 
the  endowment  of  the  Scientific  Department  of 
the  college,  and  the  other  half  to  the  erection 
of  a  new  dormitory,  to  be  called  Mary  E.  Wilder 
Hall.  This  will  make  the  sixth  new  dormitory 
built  since  the  fire. 

The  Trustees  also  announced  their  intention  of 
building  a  college  gymnasium  as  soon  as  the 
funds  are  secured. 


Many  tributes  to  the  late  Dr.  Hall  have  ap¬ 
peared,  but  hardly  another  so  adequate  within 
reasonable  dimensions,  and  so  well  expressed,  as 
that  just  read  to  the  Presbytery  of  New  York  by 
Dr.  Booth,  and  unanimously  adopted  as  its 
utterance  and  final  official  word  concerning  him 
and  his  wonderful  labors  in  this  city,  and  in  the 
Church  more  at  large.  Dr.  Booth  has  been  Dr. 
Hall’s  contemporary  in  the  pulpit  of  New  York 
for  all  these  years,  and  this  tribute  well  conveys 
the  sincere  and  loving  homage  of  himself,  and 
of  his  brethren  of  the  Presbytery. 
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THE  EVANGELIST 

THE  COMING  MAN. 

THB  NOBI.E  SON  OF  A  NOBLE  FATHER. 

How  he  fought  hla  way  Into  life. 

The  election  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  to  be  the 
next  Governor  of  New  York,  placee  him  in  a 
poeitioo  before  the  country  only  second  to  that 
of  the  President  himself.  This  sudden  rise  to 
greatness  attracts  all  eyes  to  the  youthful  sol¬ 
dier,  acd  leads  us  to  inquire  how  he  became 
the  manner  of  man  he  is.  These  things  do  not 
come  by  accident.  To  one  who  is  wont  to  trace 
events  to  their  causes,  there  is  a  peculiar  inter¬ 
est  in  following  the  succession  from  sire  to  eon. 

The  name  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  does  not  ap 
pear  now  for  the  hret  time  in  the  history  of  this 
city.  1  can  look  back  to  a  time  when  the  present 
“Theodore”  was  not  in  existence.  Long  before 
the  Rough  Rider  appeared  there  was  another 
“Theodore”  of  the  same  type  as  the  one  who  has 
come  after  him. 

I  came  to  New  York  forty-four  years  ago:  to 
be  exact,  next  Sunday  will  complete  the  years  to 
a  day  I  The  movement  from  Down  Town  to  Up 
Town  had  but  just  begun,  and  a  beautiful 
church  had  been  completed  on  Madison  Square, 
in  which  1  heard  the  dedication  sermon  by 
that  prince  of  men.  Dr.  William  Adame,  and 
from  that  moment  cast  in  my  lot  with  the  con¬ 
gregation,  and  have  so  remained  to  this  day. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  attracted  my  at¬ 
tention  was  that,  mingled  with  the  gray  heads, 
there  was  an  element  of  young  manhood,  which 
coming  from  a  noble  ancestry,  developed,  as  it 
were  by  inheritance,  into  a  Obristian  manliness, 
which  showed  itself  in  every  good  work.  Among 
these  picked  men  was  one  whose  open  and  kindly 
face,  as  well  as  hie  name,  indicated  a  Dutch  an¬ 
cestry,  but  whose  family  had  been  settled  here  for 
generations.  Even  in  his  youth  be  had  an  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  doing  good.  When  Charles  L.  Brace  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  of  doing  something  for  the  poor 
waifs  of  our  streets  by  his  Children’s  Aid 
Society,  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  get  for  its 
President,  William  A.  Booth,  whose 

“  Good  gray  head  all  men  knew,” 
who  kept  hie  round  of  duty  like  a  soldier  to  hie 
ninetieth  jear,  and  among  bis  supporters  were 
three  young  men  whose  names  are  always  asso¬ 
ciated  in  my  recollection — William  E.  Dodge, 
who  inherited  the  great  heart  of  hie  father; 
Morris  K.  Jeeup,  and  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
Though  they  were  all  men  of  business,  they 
found  times  and  ways  of  doing  good  that  were 
for  the  most  part  unseen.  Mr.  Roosevelt  devoted 
one  day  of  every  week  to  visiting  the  poor. 
Though  his  large  business  seemed  to  require  bis 
undivided  attention  for  the  six  working  days, 
it  was  with  this  reservation,  Then,  as  now,  we 
had  the  poor  always  with  us,  a  grim  and  ghastly 
side  of  our  American  civilization.  It  did  not 
intrude  upon  the  fashionable  streets  and  broad 
squares,  which  were  the  abodes  of  wealth,  but  to 
one  who  would  seek  out  the  slums  of  the  city,  it 
was  as  easy  to  find  them  in  New  York  as  in  Lon¬ 
don.  He  had  only  to  go  to  the  back  streets  and 
the  narrow  alleys,  and  climb  the  rickety  stairs 
to  the  topmost  floors,  to  find  the  extreme  of  pov¬ 
erty  and  misery. 

Into  this  darker  side  of  our  great  city  Theo¬ 
dore  Roosevelt  went  every  week,  not  reluctantly, 
with  ill-concealed  aversion,  but  with  all  the 
earnestness  of  his  loving  heart.  I  have  heard 
him  speak  of  it,  not  as  if  he  were  doing  any¬ 
thing  for  which  he  deserved  to  be  praised,  but  | 


in  wbicb  if  he  gave  much  he  received  much. 
Nowhere  did  he  feel  more  privileged  than  to  sit 
by  the  bedside  of  an  old  veteran  who  had  fought 
with  hard  conditions  for  seventy  years,  or  of  a 
poor  woman  breathing  her  life  away.  The  room 
might  be  cold  and  cheerless,  but  she  whose  pale 
face  rested  on  that  pillow  would  soon  pass  through 
the  heavenly  gates.  His  sympathy  for  the  poor 
was  irrepressible.  He  could  not  bear  to  look  upon 
the  gaunt  figures  that  betrayed  want  of, food ;  o' 
upon  young  women  suffering  from  the'  need  of 
euflScient  clothing  in  the  bitter  winter.  Hedidnot 
give  money  carelessly,  where  it  might  encourage 
idleness,  but  tried  to  keep  up  their  eelf-respect. 
If  men  wanted  work,  he  would  look  about  to  get 
it  for  them.  But  with  those  who  were  too  feeble 
to  work  he  feltj  it  to  be  a  privilege  to  put  un 
noticed  a  little  sum  in  some  withered  hand,  to 
furnieh  the  means  to  put  food  on  the  table,  or 
kindle  a  fire  on  the  hearth.  If  he  could  only 
make  one  family  a  little  more  comfortable,  he 
turned  with  a  lighter  step  to  his  own  happy  home. 

The  beauty  of  all  this  was  its  constancy.  It 
was  not  a  fitful  charity  that  came  and  went.  He 
did  not  visit  the  poor  only  when  he  hsd  nothing 
else  to  do,  but  one  day  of  every  week  he  made 
his  round,  not  as  a  pecance,  or  even  as  a  duty, 
but  as  a  privilege  and  a  happiness  of  which 
he  could  not  be  deprived.  Such  was  the  Theo¬ 
dore  Roosevelt  whom  I  knew  forty  years  ago. 

2  This  was' hie  private  life,  but  he  had  a  public 
one  also.  Coming  upon  the  stage  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Civil  War,  his  first  desire  was  to  serve  his 
country,  if  not  in  the  field,  by  other  aide  not 
lees  important.  The  war  began  with  the  defeat 
of  Bull  Run,  which  showed  that  we  had  been 
over  confident,  and  rushed  into  the  conflict  with 
too  little  preparation.  Mr.  Lincoln  had  made 
up  his  Cabinet,  as  Presidents  were  wont  to  do, 
by  taking  his  Secretaries  from  different  quarters 
of  the  country,  with  little  consideration  of  any 
special  fitness  for  the  service.  Thus,  in  his  ex¬ 
cess  of  good  nature  and  wish  to  please  everybody, 
he  took  old  Simon  Cameron,  of  Pennsylvania, 
for  his  Secretary  of  War,  who  made  a  respecta¬ 
ble  figure  head,  only  that  he  knew  more  about 
manipulating  elections  than  giving  orders  to 
soldiers  in  battle.  It  was  after  Bull  Run  that 
two  young  men  from  New  York,  of  whom  Mr. 
Roosevelt  was  one,  urged  upon  Mr.  Lincoln  the 
necessity  of  a  change  in'  the  war  department  if 
he  would  avoid  further  disaster;  as  the  conse 
quence  of  which  Mr.  Cameron  was  transferred  to 
another  honorable  position,  as  Minister  to  St. 
Petersburg,  and  in  his  place  was  installed  the 
great  war  Secretary,  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  who 
proved  to  be  what  Carnot  was  in  the  wars  that 
followed  the  French  Revolution,  “the  organizer 
of  victory.” 

This  visit  to  the  capital  was  followed  by  fre 
quent  visits  to  the  army,  where  he  soon  found 
that  there  were  other  things  to  be  done 
than  fighting  battles.  The  soldiers  bad  to  be 
looked  after,  not  only  in  the  camp  or  on  the 
march,  but  in  the  hospital,  in  care  for  the 
wounded  and  the  dying,  and  lookicg  after  the 
families  far  away  that  might  at  any  moment  be 
deprived  of  their  protectors  and  supporters.  To 
this  end  Mr.  Roosevelt  applied  bis  business 
ability  to  organizing  the  “Allotment  Commis¬ 
sion,”  which  was  of  sucb  incalculable  value  to 
the  families  of  soldiers,  and  was  one  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Women’s  Central  Association 
for  Relief,  out  of  wbicb  grew  the  Sanitary  Com 
mission.  He  organized  Committees  for  the 
collection  of  back  pay  acd  pensions  for  the 
soldiers  without  cost  to  them ;  and  for  finding 
employment  for  those  who  had  lost  tbeir  arms  or 
legs,  and  but  for  this  thoughtful  provision  might 
have  been  paupers  and  burdens  all  their  days. 

“When  this  cruel  war  was  over,”  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt  did  not  feel  that  he  could  be  discharged  like 
a  soldier.  “Peace  has  its  victories  no  less  re¬ 
nowned  than  war.”  In  a  great  city  there  are 
always  battles  to  be  fought,  battles  with  igno¬ 


rance  and  vice  acd  every  form  of  degradation. 
The  Children’s  Aid  Society  did  not  grow  smaller 
in  bis  eye  because  he  had  seen  armies  drawn 
up  in  mighty  battalions.  On  the  contrary,  it 
seemed  more  important  than  ever  to  lay  bold  of 
the  little  waifs  of  our  city  streets,  and  train 
them  to  be  men,  fit  for  all  the  demands  of  the 
coming  generation.  He  was  always  thinking  of 
the  young  men,  who  came  from  their  country 
homes  and  were  plunged  into  the  temptations 
of  a  great  city.  But  they  could  not  be  attracted 
only  by  churches.  He  believed  that  Science 
and  Art  were,  or  should  be,  the  handmaids  of 
morality  and  religion,  as  they  ministered  to  the 
intellectual  and  moral  elevation  of  society.  And 
so  he  joined  with  his  friend  Mr.  Jeeup  in 
building  up  the  Museum  of  Natural  History;  as 
be  did  with  another  friend,  Mr.  Marquand,  in 
the  Museum  of  Art.  All  this  be  did,  said  one 
who  knew  him  and  loved  him  like  a  brother, 
“because  be  believed  these  institutions  would 
do  much  to  give  pleasure  as  well  as  instruction 
to  the  working  people  of  New  York.  Thus  be 
was  untiring  in  his  efforts  to  make  the  city  a 
safe  and  well  governed  home.” 

This  active  public  life  of  the  first  Theodore 
Roosevelt  seems  in  contrast  with  the  quiet  scene 
in  his  home  when  he  returned  from  the  outer 
world  and  looked  into  the  face  of  a  child  sleep¬ 
ing  in  the  cradle.  Fathers  sometimes  dream  as 
well  as  mothers,  of  the  future  of  their  children, 
but  surely  this  father,  who  bad  seen  enough  of 
war,  could  not  in  his  wildest  dreams  have  lifted 
the  curtain  on  what  was  yet  to  be.  For  when 
the  child  was  born  into  the  world,  he  gave  no 
sign  of  a  great  career,  or  of  any  career  at  all,  for 
be  was  but  a  puny  Ittle  creature,  that  seemed  an 
if  be  could  hardly  keep  the  breath  of  life  in  his 
poor  weak  body.  “But,”  said  one  who  saw  him 
then,  and  shared  the  anxieties  of  the  father  and 
mother,  “it  seemed  as  if  it  were  only  his  power 
of  will  that  kept  him  alive,”  and  so  this  atom 
of  humanity,  as  it  were,  fought  bis  way  into 
life,  and  when  he  had  passed  the  dead-line  he 
began  to  thrive  and  grow.  But  after  he 
became  a  lusty  boy,  his  father  never  dreamed 
that  wh^n  grown  to  manhood,  he  would  develops 
a  passion  for  the  profession  of  arms,  and  give 
himself  to  the  cause  of  his  country,  and  make 
his  name  a  by  word  for  bravery  in  the  field,  and 
return  to  bis  native  State  to  receive  its  highest 
honors  1 

We  should  be  glad  to  claim  this  amazing  vital¬ 
ity  as  a  proof  of  the  toughness  of  one  born  of 
New  England  ancestors,  but  we  cannot,  for  his 
father  was  of  Dutch  descent,  and  bis  mother 
who  was  widely  known  for  her  beauty,  was  from 
the  South,  BO  that  our  Southern  friends  can  truly 
claim  that  it  was  in  part  Southern  blood  that 
showed  itself  in  the  thrilling  events  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  year.  Indeed  we  may  go  back  farther  still 
and  say  that  the  fire  that  was  in  the  soldier  who 
charged  up  the  heights  of  San  Juan  was  kindled 
when  his  Dutch  ancestors  fought  on  the  dikes  of 
Holland  against  the  Duke  of  Alva  more  than 
three  centuries  ago  I 

Thus  tracing  effects  to  tbeir  causes,  we  recog¬ 
nize  in  the  newly  elected  Governor  of  New  York 
a  natural  development  of  character,  “The  child 
is  father  of  the  man,”  but  when  be  attains  hi» 
full  growth,  his  strength  passes  on  in  endless  suc¬ 
cession,  whereby  the  splendid  manhood  of  one 
generation  becomes  the  heritage  of  another. 
The  world  would  go  to  pieces  if  it  were  not  for 
the  brave  men  who  fight  the  battles  of  justice 
and  of  liberty.  The  noblest  qualities  of  our  na¬ 
ture  cannot  die.  The  individual  may  pass  out  of 
sight,  but  the  spirit  survives;  “blood  will  tell,” 
and  hence  it  is  that  we  feel  a  confidence  in  the 
future  as  we  recognize  the  lineage  of  our  young 
Governor ;  and  see  that  he  is  not  altogether  a 
new  creation,  but  that  be  has  generations  of 
good  blood  behind  him,  and  that  he  is  literally 
a  noble  son  following  in  the  footsteps  of  a  noblo 
father.  H.  M.  F. 
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eEMEBAL  WOODFORD  ON  THE  PRESEN  1 
SITUATION. 

Lkat  week  we  referred  to  a  speech  of  our  late 
Minister  to  Spain,  in  which  he  expressed  hie 
opinion  that,  if  tbe  issue  had  not  been  precipi 
tated  by  the  blowing  up  of  the  Maine  in  the 
harbor  of  Havana,  which  created  such  a  feeling 
in  this  country  that  Congress  could  be  no 
longer  restrained,  he  could  have  conducted  the 
negotiations  in  Madrid  to  such  an  agreement  as 
would  have  tranquillized  Cuba  and  satisfied  tbe 
United  States,  without  the  shedding  of  a  drop 
of  blood  1  In  this  view  it  seemed  to  us  that  he 
took  a  view  that  was  alto^iether  too  sanguine, 
and  in  which  he  would  have  been  distppointed. 
We  believed,  and  still  believe,  that  the  Span 
iards,  with  their  habit  of  postponing  disagree 
able  necessities,  would  have  made  some  vague 
proposals  that  would  have  been  merely  “a  prom 
iae  to  tbe  ear,”  while  they  would  “break  it  to 
our  hope.” 

But,  however  that  might  have  been,  he  seems 
to  have  changed  bis  tone,  and  while  he  deplores 
the  sudden  rupture,  be  is  now  among  the  most 
determined  that  we  shall  have  all  that  belongs 
to  us  by  reason  of  our  victories.  Only  last 
week  he  was  a  guest  at  a  meeting  of  the  Baptist 
Social  Union  at  the  Hotel  Savoy,  where  be  was 
introduced  by  tbe  President  as  “tbe  man  who 
did  everything  in  hie  power  to  preserve  peace 
between  Spain  and  the  United  States.”  Re¬ 
ferring  to  this  as  be  rose  to  reply,  General 
Woodford  said : 

“Your  presiding  officer  has  told  the  exact  truth. 

I  did  everything  within  my  power  to  keep  peace 
between  Spain  and  the  United  States,  and  1  did 
this  by  the  direction  of  President  McKinley  and 
with  the  full  assent  of  every  fibre  of  my  being 

“I  need  not  recount  the  story  of  victory  follow 
ing  victory  which  made  for  this  people  a  record 
equal  to  that  of  Napoleon  in  Italy,  and  swept 
Spain’s  naval  power  from  the  seas  These  vie 
tories  have  brought  us  face  to  face  with  strange 
problems,  and  we  are  at  the  door- way  of  an 
unknown  future. 

“As  I  recall  the  winter  I  spent  in  Spain,  dur¬ 
ing  the  many  talks  I  bad  with  statesmen  ard 
diplomats,  never  but  once  was  any  reference 
made  to  tbe  Philippines. 

“I  think  it  is  no  breach  of  diplomatic  reserve 
for  me  to  say  that  the  Spanish  government  did 
not  give  tbe  American  Minister  hie  pseeports. 
After  the  Spanish  Minister  at  Washington  bad 
asked  and  received  his  passports  then  tbe  Ameri¬ 
can  Minister  at  Madrid  asked  for  and  received 
his  passports,  and  did  not  leave  Madrid  until 
twenty  four  hours  after  the  Spanish  Minister 
had  left  Washington. 

“When  I  was  in  Paris  on  April  24tb,  a  very  dis¬ 
tinguished  member  of  the  foreign  diplomatic 
service  said  to  me,  ‘What  are  you  Americans 
going  to  do  with  the  Philippines  when  you  get 
them  f’ 

“Knowing  that  my  answer  would  be  cabled  to 
tiondon,  I  replied.  ‘If  we  should  get  them, 
what  would  you  English  give  for  them  T’  That 
is  the  only  reference  that  I  can  recall  during  my 
service  abroad. 

“Porto  Rico  is  ours  by  the  right  of  conquest 
and  by  that  higher  right,  tbe  assent  of  the  peo 
pie  of  Porto  Rico  themselves.  Cuba  is  tem¬ 
porarily  ours  by  the  right  of  conquest,  by  the 
surrender  of  the  Spanish  government,  and  we 
hold  it  under  tbe  moat  solemn  pledge  to  retain 
it  so  long  ae  necessary  to  establish  a  permanent 
and  stable  and  free  government  on  the  island. 

“And  yet,  my  friends,  to  be  frank  with  you,  I 
tear  that  under  those  conditions  we  shall  stay  in 
Ouba  very  much  longer  than  Congress,  the 
President  or  the  people  dreamed  when  war  was 
begun. 

“There  are  race  difficulties  and  tbe  results  of 
four  centuries  of  Spanish  rule  to  be  overcome. 
If  we  are  to  keep  Ouba  until  free  and  independ¬ 
ent  government  is  established,  we  shall  have  to 


stay  there  in  military  occupation  until  enough 
foreigners  go  there  to  make  a  free  and  stable 
government  possible. 

“Our  flag  is  in  Manila  Bay.  Every  tradition  of 
the  American  people  is  against  tbe  establish 
ment  of  distant  colonies.  Every  tradition  of 
our  people  is  against  what  is  miscalled  impe 
rialism.  At  tbe  same  time  God  or  destiny  has 
willed  that  our  flag  should  be  carried  7,000 
miles  across  the  seas,  and  for  us  to  turn  tbe 
Philippines  back  to  tbe  barbarities,  tbe  Inqui¬ 
sition,  the  evils  of  three  centuries  of  Spanish 
rule,  would,  in  my  judgment,  bs  a  sin  against 
God  and  a  sin  against  man. 

“If  we  accept  the  responsibility  regretfully, but 
bravely,  and  bring  our  highest  courage  to  meet 
our  highest  fate,  the  same  Providence  that  gave 
the  victory  to  Dewey  in  Manila  Bay  will  give 
the  victory  to  our  country  and  blessings  not 
merely  to  ourselves  but  to  the  civilised  world.” 


“BLOOD  IS  THICKER  THAN  WATER!” 

Few  brief  sayings  have  been  caugnt  up  more 
quickly  than  this  and  sent  around  the  world. 
An  English  officer  once  quoted  it  to  me  in  Lon¬ 
don  as  if  we  had  never  heard  it  before.  In  the 
recent  Lord  Mayor’s  procession  one  of  tbe  figures 
that  attracted  most  attention  waa  a  car  with 
these  words  standing  out  in  such  dimensions 
as  to  catch  all  eyes;  and  to  illustrate  the  idea 
still  farther,  tbe  English  jack  was  carried  by 
an  American  sailor,  while  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
were  held  aloft  by  an  Ecglish  tar  I  Ae  the 
story  has  been  differently  reported  1  am  happy 
to  give  it  as  told  to  me  by  one  who  was 
present.  It  was  tbe  venerable  Dr.  Williams,  who 
was  forty  years  in  China,  and  prepared  the 
best  Chinese  Dictionary — or  what  was  the  beet 
when  I  was  in  China,  who  gave  me  tbe  incident 
just  as  it  occurred  and  the  exact  words  spoken : 

“I  was  present  at  the  battle  in  tbe  Pei  bo  in 
1859,  and  know  all  tbe  particulars.  Admiral 
Hope  having  been  wounded,  was  urged  to  bring 
up  the  marines  before  sunset,  and  sent  his  aid 
down  the  river  to  take  them  off  tbe  three  junks, 
where  they  were  waiting  at  tbe  mouth  of  tbe 
Pei  ho.  The  aid  came  on  board  tbe  ‘Toeywan’  to 
see  Conmodore  Tatnall,  tell  him  the  progress  of 
tbe  battle,  and  what  be  bad  been  sent  down  for, 
adding  that,  as  tbe  tide  was  running  out,  it 
would  be  hard  work  getting  up  again.  Ae  he 
went  on,  Tatnall  began  to  get  restless,  and 
turning  to  me  (I  eat  next),  said:  ‘Blood  is 
thicker  than  water;  1  don't  care  if  they  do  take 
away  my  commission.’  Then  turning  to  hie  own 
flag  lieutenant  at  the  other  end  of  tbe  table,  be 
said  aloud:  ‘Get  up  steam!’  and  everything  was 
ready  for  a  start  in  double  quick  time.  When 
all  waa  prepared,  tbe  launches,  full  of  marines, 
were  towed  into  action  by  tbe  ‘Toeywan’ ;  and 
casting  them  off,  tbe  Commodore  left  in  his 
barge  to  go  on  board  the  British  flag  ship,  to  see 
tbe  wounded  Admiral.  On  the  way  his  barge 
was  hit,  his  coxswain  killed,  and  the  rest  just 
managed  to  get  on  board  the  ‘Lee’  before  their 
boat  sunk,  owing  their  lives  probably  to  his 
presence  of  mind.  It  was  only  the  men  in  this 
boat’s  crew  who  helped  to  work  tbe  British 
guns.  I  suppose  Tatnall  never  meant  bis  words 
to  be  repeated,  but  Hope’s  aid  overheard  them, 
and  thus  immortalized  them.” 

H.  M.  F. 


Tbe  Fourteenth  Street  Church,  which  Dr. 
McBwen  served  so  long  and  acceptably,  is  about 
to  instal  his  successor,  the  Rev.  F.  B.  Richards, 
formerly  in  tbe  service  of  the  Broadway  Taber¬ 
nacle.  Tbe  installation  is  announced  for  the 
evening  of  Tuesday  next,  November  22d.  Dr. 
George  Alexander  will  preach  the  sermon,  and 
former  pastors  of  that  church,  Drs  Marling  and 
McEwen,  will  give  the  charges  to  pastor  and 
people. 


DR,  FOX’S  SECRETARYSHIP. 

Tbe  Herald  and  Presbyter  speaks  of  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  tbe  Rev.  Dr.  John  Fox  as  Secretary  of 
the  Bible  Society  at  its  late  meeting,  ae  having 
been  opposed  by  friends  of  tbe  Union  Seminary 
with  the  threat  that  certain  gentlemen  whose 
names,  it  eaye,  were  mentioned,  might  refuse 
contributions  to  the  Society  in  case  of  bis  elec¬ 
tion.  Whence,  it  infers  after  its  usual  manner, 
that  liberalism  in  the  Church  has  cot  lost  its  old 
animus,  and  it  goes  on  to  exprers  “tbe  hope  that 
the  time  will  come  when  our  liberal  friends  shall 
learn  peace,  and  when  tbe  old  controversy  which 
has  been  settled  shall  not  be  made  tbe  occasion 
of  strife  on  every  possible  occasion.” 

Joining  cordially  in  tbe  hope  thus  expressed, 
as  applicable  to  both  sides  in  tbe  recent  contro¬ 
versies  in  our  Church,  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to 
assure  tbe  Herald  and  Presbyter  that  in  what  it 
eaye  about  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Bible 
Society  and  the  election  of  Dr.  Fox,  it  has  been 
misled  by  an  untrue  and  mischievous  report  fur¬ 
nished  to  one  of  our  city  papers,  and  which 
report  tbe  paper  itself  corrected  in  its  next  issue. 

There  was  no  representative  of  the  Union  Sem¬ 
inary  at  that  meeting,  the  one  manager  of  the 
Bible  Society,  who  is  also  a  director  of  tbe  Sem¬ 
inary,  purposely  refraining  from  taking  part  in 
the  matter  lest  it  might  be  inferred  that  he  rep¬ 
resented  the  Seminary  in  bis  action.  The  gen¬ 
tlemen  whose  names  the  Herald  and  Presbyter 
gives,  were  not  mentioned  or  referred  to,  nor 
were  any  such  threats  uttered.  Dr.  Henry  van 
Dyke,  who  laughingly  acknowledged  himself  a 
“liberal,”  effectively  urged  Dr.  Fox’s  election, 
and  after  the  vote  was  declared,  tbe  only  person 
who  had  spoken  adversely  took  occasion  to  say 
that  now  that  Dr.  Fox  was  elected  it  was  tbe 
duty  of  all  to  give  him  the  fullest  confidence  and 
CO  operation. 

We  trust  to  tbe  fairness  and  sense  of  justice 
of  our  old  friends  of  the  Herald  and  Presbyter 
to  correct  its  inaccurate  representation. 


The  Jefferson  Park  Presbyterian  Church, 
Chicago,  made  a  high  day  of  Sabbath,  Novem¬ 
ber  6th.,  as  marking  tbe  completion  of  Dr. 
Frank  De  Witt  Talmage’s  pastoral  relation 
with  that  Church.  “The  lices  are  fallen  unto 
me  in  pleasant  places,”  was  tbe  appropriate  text 
from  which  tbe  pastor  recited  the  successes  of 
the  twelve  months,  and  which  included  the 
remodeling  of  tbe  church  at  a  cost  of  $20,000, 
and  the  payment  of  all  bills,  a  $9  000  mortgage 
included,  to  date.  Beet  of  all  nearly  four  hun¬ 
dred  new  members  have  been  added,  and  the 
Sabbath  s  bool  has  kept  pace  with  the  congre¬ 
gation  in  rapid  growth.  With  its  spacious  new 
galleries  this  church  now  ranks  well  toward  the 
front  for  seating  accommodation  and  internal 
fitness  and  beauty. 


The  Ellis  Bill  for  tbe  abolition  of  liquor  sell¬ 
ing  in  Government  buildings,  immigrant  sta¬ 
tions  and  army  canteens,  is  a  measure  of  great 
importance,  and  should  its  passage  be  urged 
upon  Congress,  in  the  way  elsewhere  suggested 
by  the  Rev.  John  F.  Hill  of  Canonsburg,  and 
approved  by  tbe  last  General  Assembly,  some¬ 
thing  effective  will  doubtless  be  done  at  an  early 
stage  of  the  coming  session  of  that  body.  Tbe 
matter  is  too  important  to  be  forgotten  in  the 
multitude  of  engagements  common  to  the  holi¬ 
day  season.  Let  pastors,  elders,  Endeavorers 
and  others  see  to  it  that  they  are  heard  from  at 
Washington,  and  that  right  early. 


The  Moderator  of  tbe  General  Assembly,  Dr. 
Radcliffe,  has  appointed  Rev.  J.  F.  Patterson, 
D.  D.,  of  Orange,  New  Jersey,  member  and 
Chairman  of  tbe  Assembly’s  Committee  on 
Reduced  Representation  in  place  of  Rev.  John 
Dixon,  D.D.,  of  Trenton,  who  resigned  on  be¬ 
coming  officially  connected  with  the  Board  of 
Home  Missions. 
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THK  OBATOBIO  SEASON. 

Among  the  many  pleasant  indications  of  the 
approaching  holiday  season  is  the  opening  of  the 
series  of  concerts  of  the  Oratorio  Society  of  New 
York,  on  Saturday  evening,  December  3d,  at 
Carnegie  Hall.  A  fine  program  is  promised. 
Wagner’s  stirring  chorale,  “Awake,”  from 
“Die  Meietereinger, ”  the  “One  Hundred  and 
Thirty  seventh  Psalm,”  by  Herman  Qoetz,  and 
the  “Manila  Te  Deum,  ”  composed  by  Walter 
Damroech  in  honor  of  the  victory  won  by  the 
American  navy  under  Admiral  Dewey  at  Manila 
Bay,  May  let,  1898.  The  “Messiah”  will  be 
given  on  Friday  afternoon,  December  30th,  and 
on  Saturday  evening,  December  31at,  and  on 
Saturday  evening,  the  25th  of  March,  the  series 
of  concerts  will  close  with  a  rendering  of  a 
“Requiem,”  by  Hector  Berlioz.  As  Mr.  Walter 
Damroech  has  been  given  leave  of  absence  for  a 
year,  bis  brother,  Mr.  Frank  Damroech  will  take 
his  place.  Fine  solo  artists  have  been  engaged, 
and  the  concerts  promise  many  attractions  to 
music  lovers.  Tickets  for  the  course  or  for  single 
performances  can  be  obtained  of  Mr.  T.  H.  Com¬ 
stock,  the  Treasurer,  36  Wall  street,  or  at  the  Box- 
office,  Carnegie  Hall. 

It  was  a  great  game  of  foot-ball  that  came  off 
at  Brokaw  field,  Princeton,  on  Saturday,  between 
the  teams  of  Yale  and  Princeton — the  latter  win¬ 
ning  by  6  to  0.  There  were  twenty  thousand 
people  looking  on,  and  moat  of  them  intensely 
interested  for  one  side  or  the  other.  Yet  we  are 
told  there  was  absolutely  not  a  thing  for  the 
fifty  police  from  Trenton  to  do,  the  vast  crowd 
being  “a  law  to  itself,”  in  other  words  perfectly 
orderly,  though  of  course  at  times  noisy  and  en¬ 
thusiastic.  And  the  reporters  agree  (and  who 
should  know  if  they  do  not)  that  there  was  no 
betting;  and  as  for  the  teams,  while  wrging 
their  contest  with  admirable  vim  and  address, 
there  was  no  unfairness  on  either  side.  In  short, 
while  the  game  was  about  the  eveneet  as  regards 
the  abilities  of  the  respective  teams,  ever  wit 
nessed,  it  had  not  a  marring  incident  I  There 
was  an  all  round  self-control  that  many  regarded 
as  the  most  manly  and  the  finest  thing  there  I 

The  Annual  Volume  of  the  New  York  State 
Sunday  school  Convention  for  1898  is  just  pub¬ 
lished.  Ihis  constitutes  a  working  hand-book 
for  the  use  of  progressive  Sunday  school  workers 
everywhere,  and  is  to  be  bad  of  Mr.  Timothy 
Hough,  Secretary  of  the  Association,  Syracuse, 
New  York,  for  25  cents.  The  volume  cocsists  of 
172  pages,  and  is  filled  not  only  with  accounts 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  convention,  but  also 
with  full  reports  of  the  addressee,  etc.,  enjoyed 
on  that  occasion.  Some  of  the  ’'subjects  here 
dealt  with  are  the  following:  “The  Baraca 
Movement  in  Men’s  Bible  Classes;”  “Youth 
and  Patriotism,”  by  President  Raymond;  “The 
Child,”  by  Dr.  A.  F.  Schauffier;  “Child 
Study;”  “Music  in  the  Primary  Department;” 
^'Individuality  and  Service,”  by  Dr.  Pentecost; 
“The  Bible  in  the  Hands  of  the  Living  Teacher,  ’  ’ 
by  the  same;  “Discipline;”  “Object  Teach¬ 
ing;”  “Normal  Work;”  and  “What  is  tbe 
Bible  T”  by  Dr,  Bebrends  of  Brooklyn. 

The  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union 
in  seesion  at  St.  Paul,  November  14th,  voted  to 
proceed  no  further  in  the  effort  to  raise  a  suffi¬ 
cient  fund  to  pay  the  indebtedness  of  the  great 
Temperance  Temple  of  Chicago.  The  burden  is 
too  heavy  to  be  longer  carried,  and  tbe  vote  of 
the  responsible  delegates  was  the  decided  one  of 
271  to  79.  Mrs.  Matilda  B.  Carse  and  others 
have  made  a  brave  fight  against  this  result,  and 
she  claims  that  tbe  rack  and  file  of  the  Union 
are  yet  with  her  in  the  endeavor  to  rescue  the 
property  for  temperance  uses  and  as  a  memorial 
to  Miss  Frances  E.  Willard.  She  reported  bonds 
and  cash  in  her  hands  to  a  large  amount,  all 
told  1420,000. 


BBT.  W.  H.  UNOUB  TO  LTISIT  THE 
PHIUPPINBS. 

The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  has  taken  a 
preliminary  step  looking  toward  tbe  'establish¬ 
ment  of  work  in  tbe  Philippine  Islands,  as  will 
appear  in  tbe  following  Minute,  passed  at  its 
regular  meeting,  November  7th : 

“It  was  voted  to  ask  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Lingle 
of  the  Canton  Mission,  to  proceed  to  the  Phil 
ippine  Islands  for  the  purpose  of  studying  their 
missionary  opportunities,  and  reporting  upon  the 
best  places  for  missionary  stations.  A  cable  to 
this  effect  was  authorized,  and  it  was  voted  that 
the  expense  of  the  investigation  should  be  met 
from  the  special  fund  contributed  by  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Yonkers,  provided  the 
pastor  and  session  approve.” 

In  answer  to  the  appeal  made  a  few  weeks 
since  for  special  funda'for  the  establishment  of 
a  mission  in  these  Islands,  only  $1,000  has  as 
vet  been  received,  though  promise  has  been 
given  of  other  contributions.  It  should  be  un 
derstood  that  the  Beard  in  its  present  fioancia^ 
condition  does  cot  feel  warranted  in  establishing 
a  mission  unless  upon  such  special  encourage 
ment. 

Lost  summer  we  published  a  short  account  of 
the  poor  sufferers  whom  Mrs.  Rose  Hawthorne 
Lathrop  and  her  associates  are  so  tenderly  caring 
for  in  the  crowded  districts  of  tbe  lower  East 
Side  of  New  York.  Thanks  to  tbe  generous  re¬ 
sponse  to  their  appeals  these  devoted  workers 
have  been  able  to  take  twelve  incurable  women 
into  their  bouse  in  Water  street  and  to  give  out 
side  care  and  relief  to  fifteen  others  in  their  own 
wretched  homes,  besides  which  thirty-one  patients 
have  come  daily  to  the  bouse  for  treatment  of 
cancer,  ulcers  and  sores.  It  is  a  labor  of  pure 
love  for  which  these  self  denying  women  receive 
no  compeneation,  and  the  fact  that  they  are 
again  in  need  of  funds  to  carry  on  their  benefi¬ 
cent  work  must  appeal  to  the  hearts  of  tbe 
benevolent.  These  ladies  would  be  very  glad  if 
any  interested  in  the  work  would  visit  the  house 
at  668  Water  street,  and  see  just  what  tbe  needs 
are,  and  contributions  can  be  sent  there  direct 
to  Mrs.  Rose  Hawthorne  Lathrop,  or  to  John  D. 
CrimmiCB,  50  East  Fifty-ninth  street.  New 
York;  James  R.  Taylor,  268  Henry  street, 
Brooklyn;  J.  Warren  Greene,  3  Broad  stnet 
(Drexel  Building),  New  York;  Theodore  B. 
Starr,  206  Fifth  aveoue.  New  York. 

Not  oft^n  are  we  called  to  mourn  two  men  at 
once  whose  characteristic  quality,  by  which  they 
won  fame  and  tbe  gratitude  of  their  fellows, 
was  of  tbe  same  order  and  tbe  same  degree  of 
excellence.  Waring  left  us  a  little  before  Wells; 
but  while  tbe  great  sanitarian  succumbed  to 
disease  contracted  in  the  service  of  our  soldiers, 
the  great  economist  was  fighting  a  Icsing  battle 
for  the  life  which  has  now  ended.  Both  men 
have  writte*?  their  names  imperishably  upon  the 
history  of  their  times.  And  they  were  men  of 
whom  any  age  might  well  be  proud.  Of  David 
A.  Wells  it  maybe  said  that  he  was  great  enough 
to  change  his  mind  on  a  most  important  ques¬ 
tion  without  losing  self-respect  or  forfeiting  the 
confidence  of  others.  That  tbe  author  of  our 
great  revenue  bills  for  several  administrations  be 
ginning  with  Lincoln’s  should  become  an  ardent 
advocate  of  free  trade  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
highest  testimonies  to  his  sincerity  and  inde¬ 
pendence.  All  that  he  wrote  bears  the  stamp  of 
manliness,  intelligence  and  thoroughness,  and 
will  be  valued  by  practical  men  and  doctrinaires 
in  time  to  come,  as  hie  work  is  valued  now. 

The  Rev.  Martin  Post  is  renewing  his  labors 
as  preacher  at  Altanta  University,  Georgia.  Tbe 
winter  term  began  with  an  attendance  of  265 
students  in  the  several  departments.  Tbe  col 
lege  department  continues  to  grow.  We  are 
sorry  to  note  that  President  Bumstead  has  not 
yet  rully  regained  bis  vigor,  after  the  sickcess 
of  last  May  and  June. 


A  CONCBBT  FOB  CHABITT. 

The  increasing  demands  of  the  neighborhood 
in  which  it  is  situated  have  made  imperative  an 
enlargement  of  the  capacity  of  St.  Mark’s  Hos¬ 
pital  at  177  Second  avenue.  To  meet  these  re¬ 
quirements  the  Board  of  Managers  have  bought 
and  equipped  the  adjoining  building,  every  bed 
being  filled  immediately  upon  its  completion, 
but  the  outlay  has  sadly  depleted  the  treasury. 
Thus  so  the  Managers  wish  to  call  particular  at¬ 
tention  to  the  Operatic  Concert,  which  is  to  be 
given  in  behalf  of  the  Hospital  at  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Opera  House  on  Friday  evening,  Novem¬ 
ber  25tb,  under  the  direction  of  Emil  Paur,  who 
with  his  fine  orchestra  and  assisted  by  Madame 
Sabumann  Heink  and  other  distinguished  artists 
will  render  a  very  attractive  program.  Admis¬ 
sion  tickets  can  be  secured  through  Mr.  D.  Mc¬ 
Lean  Shaw,  Treasurer,  at  the  Hospital,  179  Sec¬ 
ond  avenue,  for  one  dollar  each,  and  these  can 
be  exchanged  at  the  Box-office  of  tbe  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Opera  House  for  reserved  seats  by  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  an  additional  dollar.  The  Treasurer  will 
also  be  very  grateful  for  any  contributions  from 
those  who  cannot  attend  the  Concert. 

Last  Sabbath  evening  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Kingston,  (Rev.  J.  F.  Williamson, 
pastor, )  a  farewell  service  was  held  in  honor  of 
Rev.  and  Mrs.  William  Carle  who  expect  to  leave 
on  tbe  16th  inst.,  for  Uoonah,  Alaska.  The  at¬ 
tendance  was  large,  and  addresses  were  given  by 
Miss  Anna  Ludlum,  Rev.  Mr.  Carle,  and  the 
pastor.  A  very  interesting  feature  of  the  occa¬ 
sion  was  the  baptism  of  the  infant  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carle.  Many  in  the  audience 
came  forward  at  tbe  close,  and  bid  the  young 
miissionary  and  his  wife  God  speed  in  their 
work.  Mr.  Carle  will  labor  under  the  Home 
Board  of  the  Church. 

A  very  readable  Bulletin  of  tbe  Army  and 
Navy  Department  of  the  International  Associa¬ 
tion  Committee  was  issued  November  1st.  Its 
eight  pages  are  illustrated  with  cuts  of  camp 
and  army  life,  accompanied  with  fresh  new 
from  our  soldiers  and  sailors.  The  details  with 
regard  to  the  work  of  the  Committee,  and  the 
incidents  given  are  sure  to  be  read  with  interest. 
This  work  is  well  indorsed  by  tbe  President,  th 
General  of  the  Army,  and  officers  of  all  ranks, 
and  tbe  soldiers  and  sailors.  Any  one  interested 
will  do  well  to  write  to  tbe  Interntiocal  Commit¬ 
tee,  3  West  Twenty-ninth  street,  New  York, 
sending  a  stamp. 

In  a  brief 'comparison  of  States  and  Territories 
that  we  made  two  or  three  weeks  since,  we  spoke 
of  Texas  as  the  Empire  State  of  tbe  South,  being 
to  the  other  Southern  States  as  New  York  is  to 
tbe  North.  Indeed  if  it  were  merely  a  question 
of  size,  Texas  is  nearly  six  times  as  large  as 
New  York.  If  it  were  a  part  of  the  continent  of 
Europe,  it  would  surpass  every  country  butRussia. 
And  it  is  not  merely  extent  of  surface  that  gives 
it  promise  of^greatness  in  the  future.  The  soil  is 
rich  and  brings  forth  abundantly.  All  that  it 
needs  is  increase  of  population  and  of  capital  to 
develop  tbe  resources  of  the  State,  which  are 
likely  to  be'supplied  from  tbe  North. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  from  our  old  friends  of 
the  Bunnell  and^Eno  Investment  Company  (see 
page  24)  that'capital  is  fiowing  into  that  bound¬ 
less  domain,  and  meeting  a  rich  return.  The 
company  is  one  long  known  in  this  city.  In  all 
the  years  of  its  existence,  we  are  told  that  it 
has  never  lost  a  dollar.  Surely  that  is  a  good 
outlook,  not  only  for  large  investors,  but  still 
more  for  small  ones,  who  cannot  take  any  risks, 
and  wish  to  place  their  money  where  it  is  certain 
to  bring  a  satisfactory  return. 

Dr.  Thomas  C.  Hall,  late  pastor  of  the  Fourth 
Presbyterian  Church.  Chicago,  and  during  re¬ 
cent  month  eking  health  in  Europe,  filled  his 
late  r  s  pulpit  on  Sabbath  last. 
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November  17,  1898. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  HALL  BT  THE  PRESBY¬ 
TERY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Adopted  mt  It*  meetliic  MoTomber  14,  1898. 

Whereas  it  has  pleased  Almighty  God,  our 
all-wise  Heavenly  Father,  to  remove  from  ue, 
by  death,  our  well  beloved  brother  and  co-Pres- 
byter,  Rev.  John  Hall,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  New  York  would  hereby  express  aod 
place  on  record  its  deep  sense  of  sorrow  at  his 
removal  from  our  fellowship  and  its  loving  and 
grateful  recognition  of  the  excellence  of  hie  per 
Bonal  and  ministerial  character  and  of  the  very 
great  value  of  the  services  which  he  has  ren¬ 
dered  to  this  Presbytery,  to  the  whole  Church  of 
Christ,  and  to  the  world,  during  his  minieterial 
career.  Entering  upon  the  pastoral  charge  over 
one  of  the  most  important  of  our  city  churches 
at  a  critical  period  in  our  denominational  hie- 
tory,  when  the  re-union  of  the  separate  branches 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  was  in  contempla¬ 
tion,  though  not  clearly  assured;  Dr.  Hall 
brought  among  us,  an  irenlc  influence  and  an 
ardent  advocacy  of  that  movement  which  con 
tributed  in  no  small  degree  to  its  accomplish¬ 
ment,  and  during  the  more  than  thirty  years  of 
his  subsequent  career,  be  has  most  nobly  carried 
on  a  ministry  which  has  been  pre  eminent  in  its 
pulpit  power,  in  its  doctrinal  fldelity,  in  its 
devotion  to  the  polity  and  institutions  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  in  its  pastoral  tenderness, 
in  its  loving  and  generous  sympathy  with  bis 
brethren  in  the  ministry,  and  in  its  helpfulness 
towards  all  those  public  interests  which  through 
these  years  made  constant  appeals  for  his  aid 
and  support.  But  while  thus  recognising  and 
expressing  in  comprehensive  terms,  the  singular 
merit  of  this  great  life,  it  seems  fltting  that  the 
Minute  adopted  by  the  Presbytery  should  also 
record  in  more  particular  form  the  leading  events 
of  Dr.  Hall’s  history  and  should  also  place  em¬ 
phasis  upon  some  of  those  traits  which  made 
him  so  eminent  in  his  ministerial  career. 

Born  July  31st,  1829,  Dr.  Hall  had  reached  his 
70th  year  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Of  Scotch 
ancestry  and  Irish  residence  and  training,  he 
well  illustrated  the  Scotch  Irish  character  whose 
sturdiness  and  force,  allied  tea  robust  conscience 
have  contributed  so  largely  to  the  vitality  and 
vigor  of  the  Protestant  Church  during  the  cen 
turiee  which  have  elapsed  since  the  Reformation. 
At  the  early  age  of  13,  he  was  a  student  in  Bel¬ 
fast  College,  with  the  Christian  ministry  in 
view.  In  1849,  at  the  age  of  20,  he  was  a  licen¬ 
tiate,  after  a  course  of  study  by  which  he  bad 
already  founded  an  honorable  reputation.  Hie 
flrst  work  was  that  of  home  missionary  in  the 
West  of  Ireland,  in  which  he  acquitted  himself 
BO  well,  that  three  years  later  he  was  transferred 
to  the  pastorate  of  the  first  Church  in  Armagh. 
Thence  in  1858  he  was  transferred  to  the  Church 
of  St.  Mary’s  Abbey,  Dublin,  where  he  made 
his  mark,  not  only  on  the  religious  thought  and 
spirit  of  the  day,  but  on  the  popular  life  as  it 
was  related  to  great  economic  questions,  espe¬ 
cially  those  pertaining  to  free  education.  Here 
his  influence  grew  to  be  so  great  that  the  Queen 
appointed  him  honorary  commissioner  of  educa 
tion  for  Ireland.  Yet  with  all  his  increasing 
cares  and  responsibilities,  he  found  time  with 
that  versatility  which  characterized  him,  to  edit 
The  Evangelical  Witness,  a  paper  which  be  also 
owned.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  varied 
labors  that  the  Providence  of  God  opened  before 
him  a  new  career  of  greater  scope  and  importance. 

In  the  year  1867,  he  was  appointed  a  delegate 
from  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Ireland,  to  the  General  Assemblies 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States. 
The  impression  made  by  his  addresses  to  those 
bodies  and  by  other  appearances  on  the  platform 
and  in  the  pulpit,  was  so  profound  that  after  his 
return  to  Ireland  he  received  an  unanimous  call 

( Continued  on  page  27. 


NEW  ENGLAND  NOTES. 

Professor  Arthur  C.  McGiffert  delivered  on 
Wednesday  of  this  week  before  the  Home  Mis¬ 
sionary  Association  of  Maine,  with  represe..ta 
lives  from  the  various  denominations  of  the 
State,  a  lecture  on,  "The  History  of  the  Early 
Christian  Church;  ’  in  the  State  Street  Congre 
gational  Church  of  Portland.  One  purpose  of 
the  address  was  to  show  that  the  genuine  bis 
torian  must  be  giren  to  research ;  be  must  not 
stop  short  of  the  original  sources  of  information. 
While  the  popular  opinion  prevails  that  there  is 
little  to  be  written  that  is  new  to  Church  his 
tory,  the  contrary  is  the  fact.  Church  history  is 
unique  in  this,  that  original  documents  were 
never  so  abundant  as  durieg  the  past  decade, 
and  they  bear  a  more  remote  da'e,  and  therefore, 
are  nearer  the  times  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles, 
than  those  discussed  earlier.  Consequently 
there  is  no  department  of  history  exercising  a 
more  potent  influence  on  the  present  and  imme¬ 
diate  past  than  that  of  the  Christian  Church. 
The  present  methods  of  the  Church  historian 
are  the  result  of  progress,  of  evolution,  and  are 
a  decided  advance  on  former  methods  and  re 
Bulte.  The  New  School  of  students  of  Church 
History  approach  their  theme  freed  from  the 
restrictions  that  narrowed  the  scope,  and  to 
a  considerable  extent  distorted  the  outlook  of 
earlier  historians,  who  were  handicapped  by  the 
necessity  or  purpose  to  support  certain  doctrines 
or  theories,  as,  for  example,  of  inspiration 
rather  than  devoting  themselves  to  collating 
facte  from  original  sources,  and  faithfully  con¬ 
structing  a  life  like  narrative. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  lecturer  the  new  method 
is  already  bringing  thess  of  differins  doctrinal 
and  ecclesiastical  beliefs  nearer  together,  while 
the  former  doctinal  bias,  and  denominational 
prejudice,  nurtured  a  hosti'e  attitude  and  di¬ 
visive  spirit. 

The  address,  though  read  with  unusual  rapid¬ 
ity,  was  heard  with  close  attention  and  genir 
ously  applaud  d  at  the  close. 

Portland  can  boast  some  notable  buildings  of 
recent  construction  and  one  of  the  most  conspic¬ 
uous,  is  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association 
Building,  erected  on  a  commanding  site  in  Con 
gress  Square,  and  not  surpassed  in  architectural 
comeliness  and  completeness  of  detail,  for  every 
essential  of  up  to  date  Christian  work,  and  in¬ 
tellectual  social  and  physical  training,  in  any 
city  in  tbe  land.  Improving  the  opportunity  to 
attend  tbe  services  on  last  Sunday,  we  were 
pleased  to  find  the  large  ball  filled,  and  that  the 
sermon  by  tbe  pastor  of  The  Friends’  Church  of 
this  city  well  merited  the  close  and  earnest  atten 
tion  accorded  it.  This  was  our  first  opportunity 
to  hear  a  Quaker  preacher,  as  we  used  to  cal] 
that  denomination.  If  the  speaker  on  last  Sab¬ 
bath  is  a  fair  sample  of  ministers  of  that  Society, 
they  need  not  fear  comparison  with  any  denomi¬ 
nation. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  of  this  city  is  at 
present  without  a  pastor,  the  Rev.  Henry  Mc- 
Gilvary  having  recently  resigned,  and  we  are  in¬ 
formed,  accepted  a  call  to  a  Dutch  Reformed 
Church.  Some  important  repairs  were  made  on 
tbe  church  edifice  during  his  pastorate,  which 
have  rendered  it  more  attractive.  Special  ser¬ 
vices  are  being  held,  to  be  followed  by  tbe  ob¬ 
servance  of  tbe  Lord’s  Supper  on  next  Sabbath, 
13th  inet. 

The  twenty-sixth  anniversary  of  the  First  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  was 
recently  celebrated.  Varied  and  interesting  ser¬ 
vices  were  held  and  addresses  of  congratulation 
by  pastors  from  Woonsocket,  Rhode  Island ; 
Taunton,  Massachusetts ;  tbe  pastors  of  tbe  two 
United  Presbyterian  Churches  of  Providence, 
the  pastor  of  the  Second  Church,  an  aged  elder 
of  the  church  who  gave  a  resume  of  tbe  impor¬ 
tant  events  in  its  history  from  the  beginning, 
and  a  closing  one  by  the  pastor.  Rev.  C.  A- 
Campbell,  after  which  a  fine  collation  was  served 


and  much  enjo}ed.  The  church  was  tastefully 
decorated  with  fiage,  were,  and  potted  plants, 
and  good  music  by  a  quartette  and  solo  singer 
enlivened  the  occasion. 

The  paster  of  the  church  at  Barre,  Vermont, 
who  is  very  popular,  not  only  among  his  own 
congregation,  but  throughout  the  city,  the 
Rev.  T.  H.  Mitchell,  is  leading  this  church  for¬ 
ward  in  every  good  word  and  work.  He  has  re¬ 
cently  organised  a  society  for  tbe  intellectual, 
social  and  religious  culture  of  the  large  number 
of  youne  people  who  attend  upon  his  ministry. 
Ail  tbe  leading  magazines  and  papers  are  found 
in  the  reading  room,  and  they  are  well  conned. 
Lectures  on  special  topics  by  specialists,  debates, 
etc.,  are  features  of  this  association.  On  a  re¬ 
cent  evening,  in  response  to  the  pastor’s  request, 
a  donation  of  books  for  the  library  which  is 
forming,  and  an  interesting  program  was  given. 
More  than  200  choice  volumes  were  gathend,  and 
the  pastor  was  surprised  by  tbe  presentation  of  a 
costly  fur  coat  and  a  beautiful  cabinet  book¬ 
case.  The  rigors  of  a  Vermont  winter  are  thus 
rendered  harmless,  as  tbe  pastor  goes  out  among 
his  people.  (J.  S.  D. 


THAMKSGITINO  AT  THB  HOME  FOR  THE 
FRIENDLESS. 

The  Thanksgiving  celtbration  at  the  Home  for 
the  Friendless,  29  East  Twenty-ninth  street,  30 
East  Thirtieth  street,  will  be  a  pleasant  one  this 
year.  The  children  will  dine  at  half  past  twelve 
in  the  rooms  on  the  lower  ficor  «f  tbe  building, 
so  that  they  will  be  easily  accessible  to  visiters, 
and  at  two  o’clock  they  will  entertain  their 
guests  with  songs  and  recitations  and  kinder¬ 
garten  exercises  in  the  chapel  of  the  Home,  and 
tbe  Rev.  Henry  M.  Sanders,  D.D.,  pastor  of  tbe 
Madison  Avenue  Baptist  Church,  will  give  A 
Thanksgiving  talk.  Gifts  for  the  children’s  din¬ 
ner  will  be  gratefully  received.  There  are  at 
present  in  the  Home  166  boys  and  girls ;  19  have 
been  sent  to  adopted  homes  during  the  year  and 
158  have  been  visited  or  beard  from  by  letter. 

The  Home  makes  a  special  appeal  for  help  tbie 
year,  as  it  is  under  tbe  necessity  of  making  re¬ 
pairs  and  alterations  in  its  buildings,  costing 
several  thousand  dollars,  and  it  earnestly  asks  all 
who  are  interested  in  charitable  work,  especially 
that  for  children,  to  come  to  its  aid  in  this 
emergency.  Tbe  Home  is  sixty-four  years  old, 
and  its  work  has  for  all  these  years  been  thor¬ 
oughly  known  and  appreciated.  For  this  rea¬ 
son,  it  appeals  confidently  to  an  always  sympa¬ 
thetic  public.  Contributions  should  be  sent  to 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  Knox,  Treasurer  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Female  Guardian  Society  and  Home  for  the 
Friendless,  29  East  Twenty  ninth  street. 

Tbe  twelve  Industrial  Schools  of  the  Society, 
which  to  day  contain  3,837  children,  will  rele- 
brate  Thanksgiving  by  appropriate  exercises  and 
a  happy  little  feast  following,  in  the  various 
school  buildings  on  Wednesday,  tbe  24tb  inst., 
at  eleven  o’clock.  Gifts  for  these  schools  may 
be  sent  either  to  the  Home  or  to  the  schools 
direct.  Mrs.  G.  B.  Watts,  President. 

Mrs  Charles  H.  Knox,  Treasurer. 


Rev.  Edward  Bristol,  having  closed  hie  pastor¬ 
ate  with  the  Scottsville  Presbyterian  Church, 
has  removed  to  Rochester,  and  is  offering  his 
services  to  his  minieterial  brethren  to  assist 
them  in  the  conduct  of  special  evangelistic  meet¬ 
ings.'  Both  as  a  layman,  before  be  even  thought 
of  ordination  to  the  ministry,  and  during  his 
work  as  a  minister,  he  has  been  especially  sue 
ceesful  in  tbie  field  of  effort.  He  may  be  ad¬ 
dressed  at  Rochester,  New  York. 


The  New  York  City  Christian  Endeavor  Unioir 
bolds  its  annual  meeting  this  (Thureday)  even¬ 
ing,  November  17th,  at  7.45,  in  Westminster 
Church — Dr,  R.  F.  Sample,  pastor.  The  num¬ 
ber  is  210  West  Twenty- third  street. 
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THE  ELECTIONS. 

The  great  eveot  of  the  last  week  was  the  elec¬ 
tions  that  took  place  on  Tuesday  in  more  than 
half  of  the  States — not  only  for  State  oflScers, 
but  for  representatives  in  Congress,  and  for  the 
legislatures  that  would  choose  the  Senators,  so 
that  the  whole  result  would  be  significant  of 
the  trend  of  popular  feeling  throughout  the 
country.  The  greatest  interest  was  as  to  the 
State  of  New  York,  as  it  is  the  largest  in  popu¬ 
lation,  and  the  greatest  in  commerce  and  in 
wealth  The  tension  in  this  city  was  very  great, 
but  has  been  relieved  by  the  election  of 
Colonel  Roosevelt  as  Governor.  Not  that  there 
was  any  personal  objection  to  the  candidate  of 
the  Democratic  party.  Judge  Van  Wyck,  of 
Brooklyn,  where  he  is  respected  by  the  whole 
community  as  a  man  of  excellent  character,  and 
of  an  ability  which  has  shown  itself  for  many 
years  on  the  bench.  But  many  of  the  stoutest 
democrats  took  offence  at  the  way  that  the 
nomination  was  forced  upon  the  party  by  the 
will  of  one  man,  and  he  an  Irishman,  who  had 
made  himself  master  of  the  powerful  organiza 
tion  of  Tammany  Hall, but  whose  wane  of  tact  was 
shown  in  the  tact  that  he  could  not  go  out  of 
one  family  for  candidates,  setting  up  Judge 
Van  Wyck  of  Brooklyn  for  Governor  alongside  of 
his  brother  Judge  Van  Wyck,  whom  he  had  al 
ready  made  Mayor  of  the  Greater  New  York. 

Old  democrats,  who  had  given  dignity  to  the 
party  for  a  whole  generation,  were  keenly  wounded 
in  their  pride  to  be  pushed  aside  by  a  burly 
Irishman  who  took  upon  himself  to  distribute 
the  offices,  and  to  set  up  and  put  down  whom  he 
would.  This  high  and  lofty  air  of  domination 
gave  offence  to  many,  who  showed  their  resent¬ 
ment  in  voting  for  the  Republican  candidate. 
To  this  “The  Times’’  of  this  city,  which  favored 
the  Democratic  ticket,  ascribes  its  defeat.  It 
may  interest  our  readers  to  hear  the  burst  of 
anger  that  mingles  with  its  wail  of  sorrow : 

To  Richard  Croker  and  to  him  alone  belongs 
the  responsibility  for  the  Democratic  defeat  in 
the  State  of  New  York.  He  enforced  his  brutal 
and  selfish  will  in  the  judiciary  nominations  at 
a  moment  when  the  tide  was  visibly  carrying  his 
party  to  certain  victory.  The  current  was  first 
checked,  then  reversed ;  at  the  end  it  swept  the 
Democracy  to  defeat,  and  the  Republicans  to  an 
undeserved  victory,  given  to  them  by  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  votes  which  Croker  had  driven  away  from 
the  party. 

The  figures  of  the  election  make  all  this  eo 
plain  that  even  the  henchmen  and  lackeys  of 
the  boss,  if  the  habit  of  servility  has  not  ex¬ 
tinguished  all  their  spirit  and  most  of  their 
Democracy,  must  feel  resentment  rise  within 
them  as  at  the  Democratic  Club  or  in  hie  other 
haunts  they  gather  about  the  sole  author  of  Van 
Wyck’s  defeat.  A  comparison  of  the  vote  of 
Brooklyn  with  the  vote  of  Manhattan  and  the 
Bronx  tells  the  tale.  Kings  County  gave  to  Van 
Wyck  the  splendid  plurality  of  15  000,  which  is 
well  above  the  normal  Democratic  plurality  of 
that  county.  In  the  old  City  of  New  York, 
where  Croker  holds  sway,  the  plurality  was  but 
56,000,  or  30,000  levs  than  the  figure  that  would 
have  been  reached  in  this  Democratic  year  if  the 
ugly  menace  of  Crokeriem  had  not  risen  to 
blight  the  fair  prospects  of  the  party  and  send 
thousands  of  Democrats  to  the  ballot  box  with 
Republican  votes  in  their  hands.  Throughout 
the  State  outside  of  this  city  the  Republican 
vote  fell  off  heavily,  and  the  Democratic  vote 
increased.  Those  conditions  were  reversed  in 
Manhattan  and  the  Bronx,  where  Croker’s  brutal 
methods  had  stirrred  up  a  revolt.  A  Democratic 
plurality  of  more  than  100,000  in  New  York  City 
would  have  given  the  State  to  Van  Wyck,  and 
that  plurality  would  have  been  returned  but  for 
Croier’s  work. 

It  was  not  merely  the  desire  to  administer  a 
rebuke  to  Croker  for  his  attempt  to  enslave  the 
bench  that  produced  this  result.  Great  num¬ 
bers  of  Democrats,  not  only  in  New  York,  but 
in  the  interior  of  the  State,  refused  to  cast  a 
vote  that  might  help  to  extend  the  power  of 
this  coarse,  vulgar,  and  unscrupulous  boss  over 
the  affairs  of  the  State.  He  is  established  in 
this  city  and  cannot  be  dislodged  save  by  a  re¬ 
volt  within  his  own  organization.  His  growing 
disposition  to  force  his  way  into  the  larger  field 
of  State  politics,  leading  up  to  bis  successful 
effort  to  wrest  the  control  of  the  Syracuse  Con¬ 
vention  from  the  far  wiser  band  of  Hill,  has  been 


resented  by  the  Democracy  of  the  interior. 
They  distrust  him,  and  they  fear  him.  His 
capacity  and  his  judgment  are  unequal  to  the 
place  he  aspired  to  till  in  State  politics.  His 
rough  defiance  of  decent  public  opinion,  and  his 
close  identification  with  all  the  scandals  of 
Tammany  government,  made  him  a  dangerous 
man  to  intrust  with  the  power  of  Democratic 
leadership  in  the  State.  The  Democrats  could 
not  destroy  him  in  New  York,  but  they  could 
keep  him  out  of  Albany. 

To  the  Democrats  of  Kings  County,  from  the 
venerable  McLaughlin  down  to  the  rank  and 
file,  including  the  worthy  candidate  now  suffer 
ing  under  the  keeu  disappointments  of  a  cam 
paign  that  has  removed  him  from  the  bench  and 
left  him  defeated,  Croker’s  disastrous  macage- 
ment  of  this  canvass  will  be  an  occasion  for 
anger  and  denunciation  The  Democra's  on 
this  side  of  the  river,  who  are  not  of  Tammany, 
have  always  detested  him.  They  will  now  rejoice 
in  some  measure  that  the  calamity  be  has 
brought  upon  the  party  brings  him  nearer  the 
end  of  hie  rope.  Whether  the  elements  of  sue 
cessful  revolt  may  be  found  in  Tammany  itself  is 
perhaps  doubtful.  If  there  are  within  that 
organization  any  men  of  ambition,  with  brains 
and  courage  enough  to  rise  against  Croker,  to 
defy  him  and  denounce  him  and  attempt  bis 
overthrow,  the  city  and  the  Democratic  Party 
may  soon  be  rid  of  a  boss  who  is  a  curse  to 
both. 

The  World  thus  comments  on  “The  Result  in 
the  State :’’ 

The  defeat  of  Judge  Van  Wyck  by  relatively 
a  small  majority  ends  in  disaster  a  campaign 
wherein  all  the  fundamental  conditions  were 
favorable  to  Democratic  success. 

The  argument  was  all  with  the  Democrats. 
The  Republicans  had  been  faithless  and  deserved 
to  be  turned  out.  The  Democratic  party  was 
united.  Its  platform  was  strong  and  sensible. 
Why  was  the  battle  lost  ? 

The  initial  mistake  was  in  nominating  a 
candidate  from  this  city,  and  he  a  brother  of 
its  Mayor.  Governor  Hill’s  instinct  was  right 
in  protesting  against  this  action.  The  great 
Republican  majority  up  the  State  and  the  fall 
ing  off  in  the  Democratic  majority  in  this  city 
vindicate  his  judgment. 

Before  the  convention  The  World  said  that  the 
Democratic  candidate  should  be  “unassailable, 
unpurcbasable  and  unboesable. ’’  We  bel  eve 
Judge  Van  Wyck  to  be  all  of  these.  But  the 
people  who  do  not  know  him  saw  him  put  lor 
ward  by  the  same  forces  that  nominated  his 
brother  for  Mayor,  and  the  voting  shows  that 
they  did  not  relish  the  concentration  of  eo 
much  power.  If  there  is  to  be  boss  rule,  they 
prefer  to  have  it  divided,  rather  than  to  install 
one  boss  over  both  the  City  and  the  State.  This 
is  one  reason  for  the  defeat  which  will  be  spoken 
everywhere  to-day. 

The  second  mistake,  and  a  disastrous  one,  as 
the  vote  in  this  city  shows,  was  the  action  of 
Mr.  Croker  in  refusing  a  re-nomination  to 
Judge  Daly  for  the  reasons  assigned.  The  people 
believe  that  the  only  “proper  consideration’’ 
due  from  Judges  is  to  the  law— to  right  and 
justice.  They  are  not  patronage-dispensers  or 
servants  of  any  party  or  boss. 

The  World,  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  and  other 
earnest  supporters  of  Judge  Van  Wyck  warned 
the  party  managers  that  a  refusal  to  re  nomi¬ 
nate  faithful  Judges  for  the  reasons  assigned 
would  injure  the  State  ticket.  The  returns 
show  that  the  voters  who  resented  this  attempt 
at  dictation  to  the  judiciary  did  not  stop  to 
split  their  tickets.  They  voted  the  straight 
Republican  ticket  in  large  numbers.  On  no 
other  ground  can  the  falling  off  in  the  Democratic 
plurality  of  over  30,000  from  Cleveland  in  1892 
and  over  60,000  from  Judge  Parker’s  majority 
last  year  be  explained.  It  is  a  costly  lesson. 


E^en  “The  Journal”  the  most  fierce  and  fiery 
of  the  “Yellow  Journals”  accepts  the  result  with 
a  good  grace,  and  a  hearty  wish  for  the  success 
of  the  new  administration.  Under  the  head  of 
“Roosevelt’s  Opportunity,”  it  philosophizes 
thus: 

Before  Theodore  Roosevelt  there  stretches  at 
this  moment  as  superb  an  opportunity  for 
power  and  usefulness  and  noble  fame  as  ever 
presented  itself  to  an  American  statesman.  A 
century  ago  the  Governorship  of  New  York  was 
considered  so  great  an  office  that  John  Jay  re¬ 
signed  the  position  of  Chief  Justice  of  the 


United  Statee  to  accept  it.  It  is  infinitely 
greater  now.  New  York  then  was  the  fourth 
State  in  the  Union ;  now  it  is  the  first,  and  in 
population  and  developed  resources  it  is  twice 
as  important  as  the  whole  United  States  was 
then. 

The  Governorship  of  New  York  is  not  only  a 
very  great  position  in  itself,  but,  when  wor¬ 
thily  administered,  it  may  become  a  stepping 
stone  to  something  greater.  Four  Governors  of 
New  York  since  the  civil  war  have  been  hopeful 
Presidential  aspirants;  three  have  been  nomi- 
oated  for  the  Presidency,  and  two  have  been 
elected. 

The  Journal  would  be  honestly  glad  if  Colonel 
Roosevelt  should  fill  his  high  place  with  credit 
to  himself  and  benefit  to  the  State.  It  would  be 
especially  pleased  if  this  plucky  American  fighter 
could  develop  into  a  great  American  statesman. 
Colonel  Roosevelt’s  career  in  civil  office  hitherto 
has  not  given  very  much  encouragement  to  this 
hope,  but  there  are  some  cheering  considera¬ 
tions.  That  stubbornness,  fractiousnees  and 
irascibility,  that  would  make  his  administration 
intolerable  if  they  were  exercised  in  the  wrong 
directions,  may  be  the  means  of  saving  it  if  they 
are  rightly  applied.  Governor  Roosevelt  will 
need  all  his  self  will  to  wredch  himself  free  from 
the  control  of  the  boss  that  cominated  him. 
Let  him  display  his  obstinacy  there,  and  not 
toward  the  people,  and  his  administration  will 
earn  and  win  success. 

There  is  no  man  on  earth  that  can  dictate  to 
the  Governor  of  New  York  if  he  will  have  con¬ 
fidence  in  himself  and  in  the  people.  Let  Colonel 
Roosevelt  remember  that,  whatever  power  Platt 
may  have  had  over  the  nominating  machinery, 
he  has  none  over  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the 
State.  For  two  years  the  Governor  will  be  able 
to  carry  out  his  own  policy.  Let  him  see  that 
it  is  teuly  his  own;  let  the  “consultations” 
he  has  promised  to  hold  with  Platt  be  as  brief 
and  formal  and  unfruitful  as  be  can  make  them ; 
let  his  every  act  be  performed  with  no  thought 
but  that  of  the  public  welfare;  and  those  who 
hnve  distrusted  his  civil  capacity  in  the  past 
will  cheerfully  admit  their  mistake. 

The  next  day  after  the  battle,  the  proprietor 
of  The  Journal  makes  a  declaration  in  large  type, 
and  over  his  own  name,  as  to  the  verdict  given 
by  the  election,  and  the  policy  that  should  be 
pursued  in  the  future.  We  copy  it  as  one  of  the 
signs  which  show  which  way  the  wind  is  blowing : 

The  vote  of  this  election  is  a  vole  of  approval 
for  the  war  and  the  principle  of  expansion,  and 
for  the  greater  conservatism  of  the  Republican 
party.  Local  issue^  everywhere  in  favor  of  the 
Democrats,  have  failed  to  infiuence  voters  to 
abandon  the  main  issue. 

It  is  both  right  and  reasonable  that  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  wnich,  despite  its  mistakes,  car 
ried  this  glorious  war  to  a  succeesstul  conclu¬ 
sion,  should  receive  a  vote  of  confidence.  It  is 
both  right  and  reasonable  that  the  policy  of  ex¬ 
pansion,  ever  the  policy  of  the  American  people 
since  Jefferson  annexed  the  Louisianas.  should 
receive  the  approval  of  the  American  voters. 
Republican  and  Democratic. 

The  Democratic  national  leaders  have  been 
narrow  and  stupid  beyond  belief,  and  the  Jour¬ 
nal  has  warned  ttiem  time  and  again  of  the  in¬ 
evitable  results  of  their  stupidity.  The  Demo¬ 
cratic  press  and  the  Democrats  in  Congress  urged 
and  brought  on  the  war,  but  the  Democratic 
leaders,  under  the  control  of  Bailey,  influenced 
by  petty  jealousy,  forced  the  Democratic  party 
into  an  attitude  of  opposition  to  the  very  war 
they  had  brought  on ;  forced  it  further  into  an 
attitude  of  opposition  to  the  Democratic  policy 
of  expansion,  to  the  very  principles  of  Jefferson, 
the  father  of  American  Democracy. 

The  suicidal  attitude  of  the  Democratic  lead¬ 
ers  began  with  opposition  to  the  annexation  of 
Hawaii.  These  leaders  purposed  driving  a  Dem¬ 
ocratic  Congress  into  caucus  to  oppose  annexa¬ 
tion. 

At  the  Democratic  convention  at  Syracuse, 
the  Journal  urged  upon  the  convention  a  plank 
embodying  a  national  platfwm  and  declaring  in 
favor  of  the  JdSersonian  principle  of  expansion. 
But  the  Democratic  leaders  preferred  to  confine 
the  fight  entirely  to  local  iasnes,  with  the  result 
of  Democratic  gains  in  districts  immediately 
affected  by  the  local  issues,  but  of  Republican 
victory  in  the  whole  State. 

In  New  York  every  Democratic  Congressman 
who  declared  for  the  principles  of  the  war  and 
the  policy  of  expansion  was  elected,  and  Captain 
William  Aator  Ohanler,  Democrat,  who  in  him- 
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■elf  represented  the  principles  of  the  war,  and 
who  declared  for  the  Jeffersonian  principle  of 
expansion,  defeated  Lemuel  Ely  Quigg,  the  Re¬ 
publican  leader,  in  a  Republican  district,  by 
over  six  thousand  votes. 

The  Democratic  defeat  is  not  due  to  the  Dem 
ocratic  people,  or  to  Democratic  principles,  but 
to  Democratic  leaders.  They,  having  brought  on 
the  war,  refused  to  share  the  honors  of  the  war, 
or  to  acquire  for  the  people  the  lasting  benefits 
of  the  war.  The  Democratic  leaders  do  not 
speak  for  the  Democracy,  and  Republicans  have 
everywhere  been  elected  with  the  aid  of  Demo¬ 
cratic  votes.  W.  R.  Hbarst. 


WHAT  CBOKBK  SAT8. 

Even  the  king- maker, 

“  Whose  bend  did  awe  the  world.  ” 
at  least  the  democratic  world,  is  subdued  to  a 
more  gentle  tone.  It  was  truly  pathetic  to  hear 
him  say  the  morning  after  the  election : 

“I  have  not  wholly  given  up  yet.  All  the  re¬ 
turns  from  up  the  State  are  not  yet  in.  Those 
to  come  may  favor  us.  The  soldier  vote,  I  think, 
will  prove  a  factor  in  the  election,  and  I  have 
not  yet  abandoned  the  idea  that  it  will  turn  the 
tide.” 

And  then  be  moans  bitterly : 

“Jf  t«  difficult  to  tell  tchat  did  it.  If  we  are 
beaten  we  must  how  to  the  will  of  the  people  and 
hope  for  the  best.” 

That  last  line,  “we  must  bow  to  the  will  of 
the  people  a  d  hope  for  the  best,”  sounds  like 
Christian  submission  Evidently  defeat  has 
brought  the  boss  to  a  lowly  state  of  mind.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  be  may  be  kept  so.  Nor  would  it 
cause  us  unmit  gable  pain  if  he  should  sink 
away  into  utter  obscurity  and  be  seen  no  more  I 
The  great  city  of  the  New  World  could  exist 
without  him.  _ 

The  Sun  is  jubilant  over  the  result  of  the  elec 
tion,  and  thus  lifts  up  its  born  of  triumph: 

Why  are  we  glad  this  morning  T  Because  a 
man,  and  not  a  wooden  marionette  pulled  by 
strings,  has  been  elected  to  the  Governorship ; 
because  a  barrier  higher  than  the  great  wall  of 
China  has  been  erected  between  Tammany  and 
the  State;  because  the  disease  of  Crokerism  has 
been  localized  ;  because  the  People  of  this  com¬ 
monwealth  have  proved  once  more  that  they  can 
be  relied  on  to  do  their  duty  in  an  emergency; 
because  popular  government  has  been  vindi¬ 
cated;  because  we  can  look  around  us  and  feel 
that  we  are  citizens  of  a  free  State,  and  not  the 
subjects  of  a  vulgar  dictator;  because,  national 
progress  and  national  honor  and  national  honesty 
have  been  vindicated 

There  are  times  when  a  man  feels  glad  to  be 
alive,  when  th-^re  is  joy  in  the  mere  fact  of 
living.  Th's  is  one  of  those  occasions.  A  grave 
menace  to  the  State  and  the  Republic  had  to  be 
met  and  downed.  With  a  sigh  of  thankfulness 
we  can  say : 

“  Thank  God  and  there’s  an  end  to  that  ” 

The  next  day  The  Sun  ascribes  the  victory  to 
the  farmers: 

With  splendid  steadfastness  and  in  great  num- 
bes  the  farmers  of  New  York  State,  the  backbone 
of  the  great  constituency  which,  outside  of  the 
largecitiee,  has  retained  for  it  its  title  “Empire,  ” 
responded  to  the  call  of  duty  and  patriotism  on 
Tuesday,  winning  the  fight,  and  saving  the  day 
in  New  York  for  the  Republican  party  of  honest 
money.  From  all  sections  of  the  rural  districts, 
from  the  Northern  counties,  from  the  rich  agri¬ 
cultural  counties  of  Central  New  York,  from  the 
Southern  tier,  and  along  the  Champlain  border, 
comes  the  same  story  of  a  great  out  pouring  of 
the  people  of  the  farming  districts. 

It  was  the  farmers  of  the  State  of  New  York 
who  first  turned  the  scale  of  popular  feeling  in 
the  North  on  the  question  of  slavery,  and  put 
New  York  at  the  head  of  a  column  destined  to 
be  irresistible  by  building  up  the  memorable 
plurality  of  80,000  for  John  C.  Fremont.  It 
was  the  yeomen  of  Northern,  Western,  and  Cen¬ 
tral  New  York  who  responded  at  the  critical, 
time  to  Abraham  Lincoln’s  appeal  when  the 
fortunes  of  war  were  quivering  in  the  balance. 
And  whenever  these  voters  have  been  appealed 
to  on  great  national  and  moral  questions,  like 
those  presented  by  Theodore  Roosevelt,  they 
have  always  responded  with  the  force  that  brings 
victory. 

The  years  of  1896  and  1898  have  been  passed  in 
safety ;  1900,  probably  decisive  on  the  issue  of 
national  honor,  is  yet  to  come. 


MB.  DEPEW  ON  THE  ELECTION. 

Except  men  in  high  position  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  at  Washington,  there  is  no  man  in  the 
country  whose  opinions  will  be  read  with  more 
interest  than  those  of  Chauncey  Depew.  Hence 
our  readers  will  be  glad  to  read  the  following 
given  to  a  reporter  for  The  World : 

“The  success  of  the  Republican  party  in  our 
State,  by  which  it  secures  the  Governor,  and 
both  branches  of  the  Legislature,  has  more  sig¬ 
nificance  than  is  usually  accorded  to  State  mat 
ters.  This  is  due  to  the  original  and  aggressive 
character  of  Colonel  Roosevelt.  His  personality, 
the  romance  of  hie  charmed  life  in  the  famous 
charge  which  he  led  up  San  Juan  Hill,  hie  con¬ 
spicuous  boldness  in  the  Police  Department  and 
as  Civil  Service  Commissioner,  all  gave  him  a 
strong  hold  on  the  popular  mind.  The  election 
of  Roosevelt  in  the  State  and  of  Chanler  in  the 
city  are  significant  indications  of  the  hold  which 
the  soldier  has  upon  the  people.  We  have  not 
had  a  war  in  this  generation. 

“Those  of  us  who  remember  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War  recall  how  both  parties  sought  mili¬ 
tary  candidates.  The  Americans  are  peaceful 
and  peace  loving,  yet  the  fighting  spirit  is  easily 
aroused  and^once  aroused  it  loves  a  successful 
soldier.  How  long  this  feeling  will  last  it  is 
impossible  to  predict,  but  it  has  set  every  poli¬ 
tician  in  the  country  to  thinking  more  deeply  on 
this  war  and  its  results  than  he  did  before  the 
election  of  Colonel  Roosevelt.  Almost  every  ele¬ 
ment  of  the  canvass  was  against  the  Republican 
party.  We  had  the  usual  indifference,  apathy 
and  anger  from  various  causes  which  are  inci 
dent  to  the  middle  of  every  national  Adminis¬ 
tration.  The  canal  matter  put  us  upon  the  de 
fensive  before  a  popular  jury  which  is  always 
apt  to  believe  the  worst  in  the  report  of  an  in¬ 
vestigating  committee  and  pay  no  attention  to 
the  rest. 

“We  had  the  National  Guard  trouble  and  the 
as  yet  untried  legislation  in  regard  to  the  Elec 
tion  Deputies  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Rooee 
velt  became  the  campaign  and  these  issues  dis¬ 
appeared  or  were  ignored.  It  is  a  Rough-Rider 
victory  pure  and  simple.  ” 

To  the  question  “What  will  this  victory  with 
Colonel  Roosevelt  as  Governor  mean?”  Mr. 
Depew  answered : 

“With  Roosevelt  Governor  and  his  well-known 
characteristics  the  government  of  every  city  in 
the  State  is  to  be  on  its  good  behavior.  Policy 
or  expediency,  or  the  fear  of  doing  disagreeable 
things  where  personal  relations  are  very  strong, 
as  is  always  the  case  after  election  between  the 
active  men  in  both  parties,  would  prevent  an 
ordinary  Governor  from  moving  in  municipal 
matters  except  in  the  case  of  some  tremendous 
appeal  from  the  citizens  or  some  great  and  un¬ 
usual  alleged  offense  against  law  or  morality. 
But  every  municipal  authority  will  remember 
Colonel  Roosevelt’s  aggressive  activity  and  per 
sonal  inspection  of  everything  relating  to  the 
town  while  he  was  Police  Cocumissioner.  ” 

As  to  its  effect  on  the  country  at  large  Mr 
Depew  said : 

“The  State  election  assumes  national  impor 
tance.  There  was  more  attention  given  in  every 
State  in  the  Union  to  the  election  in  the  State 
of  New  York  than  to  the  elections  in  their  own 
States,  and  it  is'the  only  State  election  which 
received  any  attention  abroad.  The  unusual 
interest  in  the  New  York  State  election  was  due 
to  the  fear  that  this,  what  may  be  called  “cap¬ 
italist”  State,  which  is  the  centre  of  the  finan 
cial  interests  of  the  country,  and  which  on  that 
question  gave  nearly  300,000  majority  for  Mc¬ 
Kinley,  should  go  Democratic. 

“This  would  have  produced  almost  as  much 
effect  upon  the  financial  mind  as  if  Congress 
had  gone  Democratic.  In  other  words  it  would 
have  been  interpreted  all  over  the  West,  where 
the  silver  feeling  is  so  strong,  that  New  York 
was  wavering  upon  the  question  of  a  gold  stand¬ 


ard.  Then  the  Democratic  party  of  our  State 
was  trying  the  experiment,  and  certainly  a  most 
original  and  dangerous  one,  of  testing  an  elec¬ 
tion  in  which  both  State  and  national  candi¬ 
dates  were  to  be  elected,  both  a  Legislature  to 
elect  a  United  States  Senator  and  Congressmen 
to  go  to  Washington,  by  ignoring  the  issue 
which  the  party  re  aflSrmed  in  every  other  State 
in  the  Union. 

“It  is  evident  from  the  great  majority  which 
the  Democratic  candidates  received  in  New  York 
City,  and  the  narrow  margin  by  which  the  Dem¬ 
ocratic  party  lost  the  State,  that  this  action 
brought  back  to  the  party  a  very  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  gold  Democrats  who  left  it  and  voted 
for  McKinley  and  did  not  materially  offend  the 
silver  Bryan  portion  of  the  party.  In  other 
words  the  Democratic  party  of  the  State  of  New 
York  is  not  in  touch  with  the  Demopratic 
national  party.  The  lesson  will  have  its  effect 
upon  any  attempt  at  silver  legislation  in  Con 
gress  because  the  Democratic  Congressmen  from 
the  State  of  New  York  must  recognize  that,  if 
they  should  act  aflSrmatively  on  a  proposition 
for  the  free  coinage  of  silver  or  the  depreciation 
of  the  currency,  they  would  wreck  the  party  in 
our  State. 

“The  fact  that  the  party  of  the  national  Admin¬ 
istration  has  secured  a  majority  in  the  Senate 
and  also  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  is  very  significant.  It  is  the  first  time,  I 
think,  since  the  war  that  in  the  middle  of  an 
Administration,  before  the  policies  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  have  had  an  opportunity  to  success¬ 
fully  work  out,  and  while  the  irritations  are  still 
acute  over  disappointments  in  appointments  and 
in  the  relations  of  the  representatives  to  the 
President,  the  newly  elected  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  has  contained  a  majority  of  the  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  President. 

“The  protective  policy,  which  was  crystallized 
in  the  Dingley  tariff  bill,  and  the  sound  money 
policy,  which  has  as  yet  received  no  legislation, 
cannot  account  for  these  results.  The  prosper¬ 
ing  conditions  of  the  country  of  course  helped, 
but  are  not  sufficiently  complete  of  themselves  to 
alone  account  for  it. 

“This  unusual  result  must  be  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  the  people  felt  that  in  the  great 
reeponsibilites,  which  have  devolved  upon  the 
Government  because  of  the  new  poseessionB 
which  have  come  to  us,  the  President  should  be 
supported.  They  felt  that  the  conduct  of  the 
Administration  for  peace  before  the  war  and  ite 
conduct  during  the  war  had  shown  such  wisdom 
that  the  President  was  entitled  to  be  intrusted 
with  tbe  two  great  and  overwhelming  questions 
of  the  immediate  future— bow  much  Spanish 
colonial  possessions  we  shall  assume  and  the 
character  of  the  'government  we  shall  establish 
over  them. 

“  The  people  felt  that  these  grave  duties  could 
be  safely  reposed  nowhere  else;  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  alone  had  the  knowledge,  was  in  possession 
of  tbe  facts  and  was  master  of  tbe  conditions  for 
the  solution  of  the  problem.  In  other  words,  the 
people  have  given  to  the  President  a  free  hand 
and  thrown  upon  him  the  responsibility  for  ex¬ 
pansion  and  its  results,  for  the  government  of 
tbeae  various  islands  and  the  success  of  that 
government  in  maintaining  law  and  order  and 
minimizing  tbe  burdens  it  may  bring  upon  tbe 
United  States.  It  leaves  President  McKinley 
for  the  last  two  years  of  bis  Administration, 
with  greater  opportunities  and  more  perils  be¬ 
cause  of  tbe  novelty  of  the  questions  and  the 
difficulty  of  tbe  situation,  than  have  come  to  any 
President  since  the  reconstruction  policies  fol¬ 
lowing  the  Civil  War.” 

The  Rev.  Henry  Varley,  of  London,  is  holding^ 
a  series  of  special  evening  meetings  in  the  Gos¬ 
pel  Tabernacle,  in  Eighth  avenue  at  Forty-fourth 
street.  These  meetings  will  be  held  throughout 
this  week  and  perhaps  a  little  longer.  Mr.  Var¬ 
ley  has  labored  very  widely  in  this  and  other 
lands. 


November  17,  1898. 
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REFORMING  CRIMINALS. 

Haviog  entered  upon  my  fortieth  year  in  Re- 
formatoriee — nine  years  as  school  Principal  and 
thirty  years  as  Superintendent — I  am  specially 
interested  in  all  questions  relating  to  the  Reform 
of  Criminals.  Hence  my  interest  in  the  paper 
of  Dr.  Mott  on  “Religious  Care  of  the  Crim¬ 
inal,”  in  The  Evangelist  of  November  3d,  as  it 
is  one  of  the  few  papers,  out  of  many,  that 
solves  the  problem.  Conversion,  a  change  of 
heart,  is  the  only  genuine,  permanent  reforma¬ 
tion.  ^ 

Many  reformers  and  philanthropists,  perhaps 
I  might  say  the  majority,  devote  their  time  and 
attention  to  the  “ptyeical,  educational  and  in 
dustrial  agencies.”  These  agencies  are,  as  Dr. 
Mott  well  says,  “only  parts  of  a  process,” 
“necessary  adjuncts.”  They  are  grand  aux 
iliaries,  but  poor  substitutes.  It  may  be  said 
of  reformatories  not  a  few,  “Your  plans,  your 
methods,  your  daily  routine,  are  all  right  so  far 
as  they  go ;  but  they  do  not  go  far  enough ;  they 
do  not  cure,  they  do  not  restore  to  a  right  life.” 
Like  stimulants  and  narcotics,  which  revive  and 
alleviate,  but  do  not  cure.  When  a  boy,  or  man, 
gives  evidence  that  the  seeds’of  truth  have  taken 
root  in  his  heart,  I  feel  confident  of  his  future, 
when  he  goes  out  into  the  world  again.  Other¬ 
wise  I  am  always  in  doubt,  no  matter  bow  ex¬ 
emplary  his  conduct  may  have  been,  or  how 
rigidly  he  may  have  conformed  to  all  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  Rsformatory. 

Two  points  in  Dr.  Mott’s  paper  deserve  special 
attention.  1st.  His  allusion  to  the  claim  that 
“criminals  as  a  claes  are  boro  criminals.”  Dr. 
Mott  waives  the  question.  But  my  experience 
convinces  me  that  there  is  no  just  ground  for 
such  a  claim  I  have  questioned  thousands  of 
children  and  youth  committed  to  Reformatories, 
and  their  friends,  too,  and  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases  their  delinquency  has  been  due  to  en¬ 
vironment,  rather  than  to  heredity.  And  the 
reason  is  plain.  A  father’s  authority  and  a 
mother’s  love  are  essential  to  “training  up  a 
child  in  the  way  he  should  go.”  This  is  espe 
cially  true  of  families  in  the  lower  walks  of  life, 
particularly  in  cities.  When  one  parent  is  dead, 
or  intemperate,  or  insane,  or  the  father  is  away 
from  home  on  business  most  of  the  time,  or  the 
parents  are  separated,  then  there  is  wanting  a 
father’s  authority  or  a  mother’s  love  and  watch 
fulness,  and  the  boy  easily  gravitates  into  bad 
company  and  bad  habits. 

It  is  surprising  to  see  what  deep  interest  the 
teachers  and  the  better  class  of  officers  in  a 
reformatory  take  in  the  children  and  youth  under 
their  care.  It  is  because  they  find  they  are 
human  beings,  like  unto  others,  save  that 
untoward  circumstances  have  developed  more 
fully  the  human  side  of  their  nature;  and  be¬ 
cause  they  respond  so  readily  to  kind  treatment 
and  to  earnest  efforts  to  develops  them  into  trust¬ 
worthy  and  useful  men.  I  have  yet  to  find  thg 
experienced  officer  or  teacher  who  speaks  of 
them,  or  even  thinks  of  them,  as  “born  crimi 
nals.  ”  1  am  speaking  of  the  great  majority  of 
delinquent  youth,  for  I  am  not  unaware  that 
there  is  a  comparatively  small  percentage  whose 
environment  from  early  childhood  has  been  such 
as  to  impress  one  with  the  idea  that  they  were 
born  criminals,  when  in  fact  they  have  acquired 
a  taste  for  criminal  life  and  enjoy  the  excite¬ 
ment  and  daring  and  risks  of  such  a  life. 

2d.  “Prisoners  need  a  pastor  ”  Very  true. 
But  they  need  first  of  all  a  Superintendent,  or 
Warden,  who  is  a  practical  Christian.  Such  a 
man  will  sustain  a  pastor  in  his  work,  and  will 
gather  about  him  as  officers  men  whose  infiu- 
ence  will  be  favorable  to  Christian  effort. 

The  whole  morale  of  a  Reformatory,  or  prison, 
depends  in  a  great  degree  upon  the  character  and 
influence  of  the  Superintendent  or  Warden. 
While  many  criminals  are  bound  to  lead  a  crim¬ 
inal  life  and  take  pride  in  it,  and  are  therefore 
exceedingly  difficult  to  reach,  the  majority  of 
criminal  youth  and  men  are  susceptible  to  re¬ 
ligious  influences  and  to  genuine  reform, 

Elisha  M.  Carpenter,  Superintendent. 
Naw  York  Housb  of  Refuge.  November  9, 1898. 


MACALISTER  COLLEGE. 

In  a  communication  some  time  since,  I  had 
occasion  to  allude  to  the  work  of  the  late  Rev. 
Edward  D.  Neill,  D.D.  of  St.  Paul,  and  men¬ 
tioned  the  fact  that  our  Presbyterian  Church 
owes  very  much  to  Dr.  Neill  not  only  in  the 
organization  of  churches;  but  for  the  work  he 
did  along  educational  lines  in  the  Northwest. 
I  desire  now  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  your 
readers,  some  items  of  interest  relating  to 
Macalister  College,  in  the  organization  of  which 
Dr.  Neill  had  to  do,  and  with  which  he  was 
connected  until  his  decease. 

The  College  is  located  midway  between  the 
Twin  Cities,  although  within  the  city  limits 
of  St.  Paul.  It  has  commodious  and  serviceable 
brick  buildings  costing  125,000,  a  campus  of 
thirty  acres,  exempt  from  taxation,  fronting  on 
graded  and  sewered  streets.  It  has  a  library  of 
7,000  volumes,  which  was  the  especial  pride  of 
Dr.  Neill,  and  also  apparatus  costing  $3,000, 
with  a  faculty  of  exceptional  worth  and  ability. 

Now  for  some  facte  and  figures  as  to  this  loca¬ 
tion.  It  is  the  only  Presbyterian  centre  of  learn 
ing  between  Lake  Michigan  and  Washington 
State.  It  is  400  miles  dietant'from  Lake  Forest, 
our  Presbyterian  College  in  the  Southwest.  It 
is  500  miles  from  the  nearest  Presbyterian  Col¬ 
lege  to  the  North  located  in  Winnipeg.  It  is 
1,200  miles  from  the  nearest  Presbyterian  Col¬ 
lege  to  the  Northwest  at  Deer  Lodge,  Montana. 
It  is  too  miles  from  the  Presbyterian  College  at 
Pierre,  South  Dakota.  It  is  375  miles  from  the 
Presbyterian  College  at  Bellevue,  Nebraska.  I^ 
is  250  miles  from  Coe  College  and  Parsons  Col 
lege  in  Southeast  Iowa. 

So  that  Macalester  is  the  only  Presbyterian 
Centre  of  learning  in  all  Wisconsin,  Minnesota 
and  North  Dakota,  surely  a  vast  domain ;  and 
if  our  great  Presbyterian  Church  at  large  once 
comes  to  understand  its  superb  location,  as  Dr. 
Herrick  Johnson  called  it,  it  will  most  certainly 
take  an  interest  in  its  future. 

That  your  readers  may  not  claim,  that  as  a 
Twin  City  man  I  am  prejudiced,  let  me  call  at¬ 
tention  to  the  following  opinions  of  men  well 
known  in  all  our  churches: 

Rev.  Robert  F.  Sample,  D.D  ,  says:  “Having 
been  intimately  acquainted  with  the  work,  needs 
and  possibilities  of  Macalester  College,  it  is  my 
unqualified  judgment  that  there  is  no  Christian 
college  in  the  great  West  more  deserving  of  the 
confidence,  sympathy  and  every  helpful  office  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  than  this  noble  school 
of  learning.” 

Rev.  Herrick  Johnson,  D.D.  :  “I  regard 
Macalester  College  as  superb  in  its  site  and  vast 
in  its  possibilities.  It  lies  between  two  cities 
and  has  the  sweep  of  vast  outlying  populations. 
Presbyterianism  will  let  slip  a  rare  opportunity 
if  it  fail  of  endowing  and  equipping  this  col 
lege,  acd  making  it  a  seat  of  scholarly  Christian 
culture  and  discipline.” 

Rev.  Robert  Christie,  D.D:  “I  consider 
Macalester  College  as  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  cause  of  Christian  education  in  the 
Northwest.  And  any  aid  enabling  it  to  accom¬ 
plish  its  mission  must  prove  of  lasting  benefit 
to  that  vast  region.  Its  present  management 
cannot  be  too  highly  commended.” 

Rev.  Arthur  S.  Hoyt,  D.D.,  Auburn  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary:  “No  Western  college  has  a 
more  important  field  than  Macalester.  .  .  .  The 
college  is  essential  in  training  Christian  leaders 
and  in  permeating  all  education  with  the  Chris 
tian  spirit.  The  Twin  Cities  are  bound  to  be 
the  educational  centre  of  the  Northwest.  Macal¬ 
ester  deserves  success  for  its  own  sake.  The 
seven  Macalester  students  at  Auburn  show  good 
training,  and  a  noble  ideal  of  manhood,” 

Rev.  E.  C.  Ray,  D.D.,  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Aid  for  Colleges:  “The  preservation  and 
upbuilding  of  Macalester  College  seems  to  me 
to  be  of  enormous  importance  for  the  Presby¬ 
terian  and  Christian  future  of  your  State.” 


What  has  Macalester  College  accomplished!  1 
It  has  graduated  nine  classes,  and  points  with 
a  mother  pride  to  its  sixty-five  Alumni  now 
widely  scattered  not  only  in  this  country,  but  in 
South  America. 

Forty  are  still  here  in  the  North  Star  State. 
One  is  in  South  Dakota,  one  in  Washington 
State,  four  in  Wisconsin,  four  in  Iowa,  three  in 
Illinois,  one  in  Ohio,  three  in  Pennsylvania, 
three  in  New  York  State,  and  last  but  not  least, 
two  in  South  America ;  one  of  them  in  Chili 
and  the  other  in  Brazil. 

Twenty  are  settled  pastors  of  Presbyterian 
Churches — three  of  them  in  Philadelphia  or 
its  suburbs,  and  there  because  well  equipped  for 
their  work  in  this  important  Presbyterian  centre. 

Twenty-two  are  still  in  attendance  in  some  of 
our  Theological  Seminaries. 

Six  are  doing  good  work  as  teachers,  two  are 
physicians,  one  is  a  General  Secretary  of  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association,  located  in  Rio  Janeiro, 
Brazil,  engaged  in  organizing  this  important 
work  in  that  papal  land,  the  rest  are  grouped  as 
miscellaneous. 

Surely  here  are  results  which  stamp  the  work 
of  Macalester  College,  as  good  as  the  best  of 
all  our  colleges;  judged  by  these  results,  by  its 
buildings  or  equipment  or  by  its  Faculty,  Macal¬ 
ester  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  prom¬ 
ising  colleges  in  all  the  great  West. 

Such  an  institution  could  not  be  set  upon  its 
feet,  without  the  expenditure  of  a  large  amount 
of  money,  or  the  contracting  of  a  heavy  indebt¬ 
edness. 

This  large  debt  was  incurred  because  the  ready 
money  could  not  be  otherwise  secured,  but  it 
was  done  without  any  fear,  that  it  could  not  be 
carried  and  eventually  entirely  extinguished. 

In  1891  an  effort  was  made  to  accomplish  this 
and  the  subscriptions  were  so  large  and  so  freely 
given  that  it  was  called  and  really  was  at  the 
time  a  grand  success 

The  subecriptions  were  made  payable  in  an¬ 
nual  payments,  running  on  for  several  years  and 
were  secured  by  notes ;  but  the  long  financial 
depression,  which  seized  fast  hold  of  the  whole 
country  in  1892,  has  rendered  most  if  not  all, 
these  notes  worthless,  and  brought  the  very  ex¬ 
istence  ot  the  college  into  jeopardy. 

A  very  thorough  canvass  is  now  being  made 
with  the  sanction  of  our  Synod,  and  it  is  confi¬ 
dently  believed,  that  enough  will  be  secured, 
with  generous  concessions  made  by  the  creditors 
and  bond  holders  to  make  the  continued  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  college  assured. 

1  am  informed  that  by  these  concessions  the 
amount  needed  has  been  reduced  to  about  $20,  • 
000,  and  all  subecriptions  are  conditioned  on 
this  amount  being  raised. 

Are  there  not  some  of  your  readers  in  the 
East  that  would  consider  it  a  privilege  to  aid  in 
this  good  work,  by  giving  a  helping  hand  in 
the  effort  to  save  this  Presbyterian  college  from 
impending  disaster! 

1  do  not  believe  there  is  another  college  any¬ 
where,  the  outlook  for  which  is  brighter— aside 
from  this  indebtedness — than  Macalester,  and 
no  money  given  for  the  Lord’s  work  will  bring 
richer  returns. 

The  attendance  for  the  past  year  has  been  130, 
and  they  have  all  been  exce^ingly  well  cared 
for  by  a  Faculty  of  eight  at  the  head  of  which  is 
Rev.  James  Wallace,  D.D. 

Dr.  Wallace  has  been  identified  with  the  col¬ 
lege  from  its  inception,  and  his  strong  faith  in 
Macalester  has  kept  it  in  a  flourishing  condition, 
notwithstanding  the  hindrances  he  has  been 
forced  to  meet  almost  single-handed  and  alone. 

Let  me  urge  those  of  your  readers  to  whom 
the  Lord  has  intrusted  large  means,  to  prayer¬ 
fully  consider  this  case  of  need. 

Macalester  has  done  and  is  doing  a  noble  work 
in  training  young  men  for  the  Presbyterian 
ministry.  Will  you  not  gladden  Dr.  Wallace’s 
heart  by  helping  in  this  supreme  moment  His 
address  is  Macalester  Park,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 

O.  S.  U. 
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THE  CHUBCH  AS  A  BEFOBMEB. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Oburch  never  yet  in¬ 
stituted  any  great  reform.  Whether  this  be  lit¬ 
erally  true,  it  is  a  matter  of  common  observation 
that  most  of  those  who  are  posing  as  reformers 
are  indifiFerent  or  hostile  to  the  Church. 

The  situation  is,  therefore,  perplexing.  Chris 
tian  men  dislike  to  commit  themselves  to  move¬ 
ments  where  the  leaders  are  avowedly  anti- 
Christian.  Besides,  they  can  have  no  faith  in  a 
movement  which  ignores  Christian  principles. 
Hence  the  wheels  of  the  chariot  of  reform  are 
blocked  by  those  who  should  be  its  best  friends, 
and  the  impression  goes  abroad  that  the  church 
is  the  enemy  of  progress  !  This  belief  is  widely 
spread  among  laboring  men,  and  serves  as  an 
effectual  barrier  to  church  work.  Thus,  social 
reform  and  Christianity  stand  like  two  opposing 
forces.  Keconjiliation  is  the  first  duty,  and  the 
first  thing  is  to  find  some  common  standing 
ground. 

We,  who  believe  in  Christianity,  hold  that  it 
is  the  chief,  if  not  almost  the  only,  element  of 
reform ;  and  that  a  practical  application  of  its 
precepts  will  solve  every  social  problem.  Our 
opponents  remind  us  that  Christianity  has  been 
in  the  world  1,900  years,  and  that  social  prob¬ 
lems  were  never  so  acute  or  so  complex  as  now ; 
and  we  are  politely  invited  to  compute  how 
many  centuries  must  elapse  before  such  grand 
results  are  to  be  achieved.  We  can  only  reply, 
(and  the  rejoinder  is  not  quite  satisfactory  even 
to  ourselves, )  that  Christianity,  though  venera¬ 
ble  with  age,  is  yet  imperfect;  and  therefore 
cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  accomplish  all 
at  once  so  great  a  task.  Meanwhile,  millions  of 
human  beings  live  and  die  every  year  enjoying 
very  little  either  of  the  blessings  of  civilization, 
or  the  consolations  of  religion. 

It  seems,  therefore,  at  once  reasonable  and  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  our  Master, 
that  the  Church  should  take  the  lead  in  this 
business  of  reconciliation.  We  should  meet  the 
reform  leaders  half  way,  or  even  more.  We 
should  take  such  a  position  as  will  convince  the 
world,  even  against  its  will,  that  we  are  the 
friends  of  the  common  people ;  that  we  earnestly 
desire  their  advancement,  and  will  do  everything 
in  our  power  to  promote  their  welfare  materially 
as  well  as  spiritually.  It  is  nsedless  to  remark 
that  the  Church  in  the  United  States  as  an  or¬ 
ganized  body  does  not  occupy  any  such  position. 

Professor  Shailer  Mathews,  writing  on  “The 
Social  Teachings  of  Jesus,”  lays  down  this  dic¬ 
tum;  “The  Oospel  is  not  a  new  declaration  of 
rights,  but  a  declaration  of  duties.”  This,  he 
says,  “strikes  at  the  fundamental  error  of  most 
so  called  reforms.”  But,  rights  and  duties  are 
reciprocal  and  interdependent.  One  cannot  exist 
without  the  other.  Neither  can  be  rendered 
while  the  other  is  withheld.  If  Jesus  empha¬ 
sized  “duty,”  it  was  because  in  His  day,  duty 
was  being  neglected.  It  is  likewise  true  in  our 
day  that  society,  with  the  tacit  approval  of  the 
Church,  is  very  negligent  of  duty.  Organized 
society,  in  this  Christian  country,  is  too  often 
the  instrument  of  injustice  and  oppression.  Too 
often  it  tramples  upon  the  weak.  It  robe  the 
widow  and  the  orphan.  It  keeps  back  the  hire 
of  the  laborer.  Ii  sets  up  false  standards  of 
right  and  wrong.  It  does  not  restrain,  or  quite 
imperfectly,  the  wild  beasts  of  avarice,  lust, 
malice,  revenge  and  cruelty.  And  the  Church 
looks  on  with  averted  eye,  and  rebukes  the 
wrong  with  a  mild  reproof  that  carries  no  sting. 
And  the  images  of  mammon,  the  golden  calf, 
the  altars  of  fashion,  the  shrines  of  creed,  and 
caste  and  culture,  are  set  up  in  the  very  sanc¬ 
tuary.  If  the  socialist  loudly  demands  hie 
rights,  it  is  because  duties  due  him  have  been 
so  long  withheld ;  and  until  these  duties  are 
rendered,  it  is  idle  to  ask  him  to  recognize  his 
obligations  to  society  or  to  his  fellow-men. 

In  these  days  of  social  unrest,  the  Church  has 
a  grand  opportunity.  As  an  organization,  let 


us  place  ourselves  at  the  head  of  the  reform  pro¬ 
cession,  carrying  aloft  the  banner  of  Christian 
equality;  that  in  Qod’s  sight  all  souls,  and 
therefore  all  lives,  are  of  equal  value ;  that  all 
men  are  brothers  and  God  our  common  Father ; 
that  my  rights  are  the  measure  of  my  neighbor’s 
duty,  and  his  right,  the  exact  equivalent  of  my 
duty ;  and,  when  under  this  ensign  we  have  con¬ 
quered  the  world  for  Christ,  will  be  ushered  in 
the  long  promised  reign  of  universal  peace  and 
love.  _ 

THE  BISINH  MIN1STB¥. 

We  do  not  know  what  subject  can  be  of  greater 
importance  to  the  Church.  Our  standard  and 
our  legislation  provide  the  most  carefully  planned 
safe  guards  to  keep  out  from  the  ministry  the 
unsuitable  and  the  imperfectly  educated.  The 
rules  under  which  the  Church  requires  the 
Board  of  Education  to  conduct  its  operations 
are  the  expression  of  its  principles  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  The  candidates  for  the  ministry  under  its 
care  are,  therefore,  the  men  who  are  meeting  the 
requirements  of  the  Church  as  to  piety,  health, 
talents,  promise  of  practical  efficiency,  and  a 
full  college  and  seminary  course.  It  is  cot  sur¬ 
prising,  under  these  circumstances,  that  the  per¬ 
centage  of  failure  has  been  so  small  among 
them,  and  that  so  large  a  number  have  risen  to 
the  most  influential  posts  in  the  Church.  If 
any  necessity  should  exist  to  discourage  the  en¬ 
listment  of  candidates  for  the  ministry,  the  last 
persons  to  be  thought  of  in  such  a  connection 
should  be  these  meo,  who  are  the  Church’s  own 
eons,  pursuing  their  studies  under  the  direction 
of  the  Church,  and  faithfully  taking  the  long 
and  expensive  course  which  is  exacted  of  them. 
They  are  also  the  men  who  are  largely  providing 
by  their  own  exertions  for  their  own  support. 
Those  who  love  to  help  those  who  help  them 
selves  should  take  great  delight  in  coming  to 
their  assistance  through  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  The  small  scholarship  aid  granted,  not 
only  brings  them  under  the  strict  rules  of  the 
Church  with  her  high  standard,  but  helps  to 
keep  them  from  the  excessive  strain  which  has 
broken  many  a  young  man’s  health  before  the 
completion  of  bis  studies.  The  estimated  in¬ 
come  for  the  year  enables  the  Board  to  grant 
scholarships  to  perhaps  120  new  candidates  in 
addition  to  those  holding  over  from  last  year. 
There  remain  about  thirty  well  recommended 
men,  some  of  them  most  promising  characters, 
not  yet  provided  for.  We  make  a  confident  plea 
for  special  contributions  for  thece.  Eight  of 
them  are  at  one  institution.  One  of  the  pro¬ 
fessors  has  just  left  our  office  saying  that  he 
does  not  know  what  to  do  but  to  send  them  to 
their  homes.  We  have  said  to  him,  “By  no 
means  I”  These  are  men  on  whom  time  and 
toil  have  been  spent ;  and  sacred  money  has  been 
invested  in  them.  Just  at  the  moment  when 
their  education  draws  to  a  close  and  they  may 
be  made  of  use  you  must  not  send  them  away. 
Fathers  and  mothers  who  would  not  let  their 
sons  suffer  for  lack  of  means  to  pursue  their 
studies  will  sympathize  with  these  young  sons 
of  the  Church.  We  ask  the  modest  allowance 
for  each  of  a  seventy-five  dollar  scholarship. 
Send  remittance  to  Jacob  Wilson.  Treasurer, 
No.  511  Witherspoon  Building,  Philadelphia. 

Edward  B.  Hoixje, 

Corresponding  Secretary  of  Board  of  Education. 

After  his  labors  in  Minneapolis,  Mr.  Ham¬ 
mond  finds  welcome  in  Nebraska,  and  be  else¬ 
where  praises  the  Exposition  at  Omaha,  (now 
closed, )  and  the  great  educational  provision  of 
that  State.  He  spoke  at  the  Lincoln  High 
School.  Professor  Waterhouse.  Principal,  on 
Education,  and  also  conducted  the  chapel  ser 
vices  at  the  University,  by  invitation  of  Chan¬ 
cellor  MacLean.  More  than  two  thousand  stu¬ 
dents  are  in  the  various  departments  of  this  in¬ 
stitution  at  the  State  capital.  From  Lincoln  he 
went  to  York  and  thence  to  Hastings,  the  seat 
of  our  flourishing  Presbyterian  College. 


WHAT  SHALL  WE  DO  WITH  OUB  CBIM- 
INALS I 

A  Sermon  preached  in  Stockbrldge,  Hasa.,  by  the 

Paator,  the  Rev.  Charlea  S.  Rich. 

For  who  maJceth  thee  to  differ  from  another  t 
And  what  hast  thou  that  thou  didst  not 
'  receive  f  1  Cor  4  :  7. 

Not  many  months  ago,  at  Colfax,  in  the  State 
of  Washington,  a  man  was  tried  for  murder  and 
convicted.  In  pronouncing  the  sentence,  the 
Judge  remarked :  “This  trial  has  cost  the  county 
forty  thousand  dollars,  and  the  murder  would 
never  have  been  committed  except  for  whiskey.” 

His  hearers  treasured  up  that  saying  in  their 
hearts.  An  old  farmer  remarked  to  my  inform¬ 
ant:  “Stranger,  we  have  hardly  a  decent  road 
in  the  county.  I  tell  you  there  will  never  be 
another  trial  for  murder  in  this  county.” 

Some  weeks  later,  another  man  was  arrested 
for  murder.  What  did  the  people  do  ?  Did  they 
clear  out  the  saloons  f  Not  that.  They  went 
up  to  tbe  jail,  demanded  the  prisoner  and  got 
him.  They  carried  him  up  into  the  court-room, 
tied  one  end  of  a  rope  to  the  leg  of  the  court¬ 
room  table,  fastened  tbe  other  end  around  the 
man’s  neck,  and  hurled  him  out  of  the  window, 
through  sash  and  all.  The  citizens  of  tbe  place 
congratulated  themselves  upon  having  done  a 
good  stroke  of  business  in  thus  saving  to  the 
county  for  good  roads  forty  thousand  dollars  ! 

Crime  costs  the  State  of  Massachusetts  nearly 
three  millions  of  dollars  a  year.  What  a  saving 
of  money  if  we  could  throw  tbe  whole  miserable 
lot  of  criminals  out  of  tbe  court-house  windows  1 
Wfiy  not  do  it  ? 

“An  atrocious  proposition,  ”  you  all  cry  im¬ 
mediately.  Lynch  law  is  an  outrage  to  justice. 
It  affords  no  guarantee  that  innocent  men  may 
not  be  put  to  death  on  mere  suspicion  or  circum¬ 
stantial  evidence.  It  would  end  in  anarchy. 

Very  well,  then ;  but  suppose,  having  given 
our  man  a  fair  trial,  and  having  found  him 
guilty,  we  then  save  much  money  by  putting 
him  out  of  tbe  way,  instead  of  burdening  our¬ 
selves  with  great  expense  to  keep  him  a  term  in 
prison  ?  Here  we  are  brought  to  the  question  : 
Why  do  we  keep  criminals  in  prison  f  As  a 
punishment,  one  says.  As  a  warning  to  others, 
says  another.  As  a  protection  to  society,  is  a 
third  answer. 

Yes,  all  these  are  good  reasons  why  criminals 
are  kept  in  prison.  But,  after  all,  would  not 
every  one  of  these  ends  be  better  served  by  put¬ 
ting  tbe  criminal  to  death  ?  He  would  be  pun¬ 
ished.  other  evil  doers  would  be  warned,  society 
would  be  protected,  and  there  would  be  the 
added  advantage  of  a  very  great  saving  of  money. 

“But  we  have  no  right  to  take  life, ”  comes 
the  ready  objection.  Possibly.  Personally,  how¬ 
ever,  I  have  no  sentiment  about  keeping  the 
breath  of  life  in  a  man,  if  be  is  the  sworn  foe 
of  society  and  will  not  reform.  It  is  a  fair  in¬ 
ference  from  the  teaching  of  Christ,  I  think, 
that  tbe  mere  physical  life  apart  from  soul  life 
is  of  little  value. 

Ah,  but  who  can  judge  of  a  criminal’s  soul  f 
May  there  not  be  possibilities  of  manhood  in 
him  f  Yes,  and  there  is  the  very  .point  we  have 
been  approaching.  A  criminal  has  still  a  soul. 
Tbe  only  justification  for  preserving  the  life  of  a 
criminal  is  that  he  may  be  reformed.  Reforma¬ 
tion  is  tbe  end  implied  in  the  logic  of  our  penal 
system,  and  has,  indeed,  been  clearly  appre¬ 
hended  as  such  by  tbe  law  of  some  States  and 
has  been  given  expression  in  their  penal  insti¬ 
tutions. 

The  system  of  confining  men  is,  as  I  have 
already  attempted  to  show,  hardly  justified  if 
the  only  ends  sought  are  punishment,  warning, 
or  protection.  Death  would  serve  all  those  ends 
better. 

Certainly  our  system  of  letting  men  go  without 
reformation  is  the  height  of  folly.  We  have 
punished  them,  but,  like  the  angry  mother  who 
flies  at  her  child  in  passion,  we  have  punished 
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without  doing  good.  On  the  contrary,  our  pun- 
iehment,  if  it  stand  alone,  has  made  the  criminal 
doubly  worse.  We  have  confined  him  with 
criminal  men  who  have  praised  hie  criminal 
cleverness,  and  by  their  sympathy  have  strength¬ 
ened  him  in  crime.  We  have  branded  him  a 
jail  bird,  and  made  hie  position  desperate  when 
he  is  released  to  the  respectable  world  Nobody 
will  trust  him  because  of  the  brand  we  have  put 
upon  him  in  punishment.  We  have  doomed  him 
to  crime.  Punishment  for  the  sake  of  punish 
ment  has  come  to  no  desirable  end. 

It  we  let  him  go,  thinking  he  has  served  as  a 
warning  to  other  evil  iutenders,  we  err,  because 
for  every  one  to  whom  he  is  a  warning,  for  a 
score  he  is  a  source  of  contamination. 

If  we  have  let  him  go,  thinking  we  have  ful¬ 
filled  all  that  was  demanded  under  the  head  of 
protection,  we  have  failed  again,  because  we 
have  only  better  equipped  the  criminal  to  make 
up  twice  over  for  time  spent  in  prison.  He  is 
still  a  menace  to  the  community,  a  greater  men¬ 
ace  than  before. 

It  is  folly,  then,  ever  to  let  a  criminal  leave 
the  prison  unless  there  is  evidence  that  he  has 
thought  better  of  his  way  and  reformed.  Some 
of  the  ablest  thinkers  and  workers  in  the  prison 
reform  movement  have  expressed  this  as  a  set¬ 
tled  conviction.  And  in  proportion  as  the  peo¬ 
ple  at  large  come  to  understand  the  law  of 
society,  vix:  that  it  is  an  organic  unit  in  which 
the  individuals  are  interdependent  parte,  they 
will  become  less  tolerant  of  those  who  fail  to  rec¬ 
ognize  their  obligation  of  service  to  the  whole, 
in  return  for  the  privileges  and  opportunities 
which  organized  society  makes  possible.  We 
cannot  begin  too  early  in  the  school  to  teach, 
or  drill  too  long,  to  emphasize  this  fact  of  the 
mutual  interdependence  of  the  individuals  in 
the  social  world  and  the  consequent  obligation 
of  mutual  service.  A  conscious  apprehension  of 
this  truth  is  the  fundamental  requiiement  of 
citizenship;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  suc¬ 
cessive  generations  will  acquire  a  sterner  con¬ 
science  both  in  setting  their  own  conduct  in  line 
with  the  law  of  social  life,  and  in  dealing  with 
those  who  deliberately  set  themselves  against  the 
good  of  the  whole,  whether  in  business,  in  poli¬ 
tics,  or  in  crime. 

But  we  have  digressed  a  little  from  the  orig¬ 
inal  theme.  Let  us  return. 

Reformation  is  an  end  to  be  added  to  the  oth¬ 
ers,  viz:  punishment,  warning,  protection,  in 
order  to  justify  keeping  a  criminal  alive.  Ref¬ 
ormation  must  be  added  to  these  in  order  to 
justify  letting  a  criminal  go. 

Ah,  friends,  I  fear  I  have  talked  brutally  in 
considering  for  a  moment  the  thought  of  put¬ 
ting  our  criminals  to  death.  It  is  not  a  thought 
for  those  to  dwell  upon  with  patience  who  have 
assembled  in  the  name  of  Christ.  How  like  the 
brutal  soldiers  we  should  be  in  charge'of  Pauj 
and  other  prisoners  on  the  foundering  ship,  when 
their  "counsel  was  to  kill  the  prisoners,  lest  any 
of  them  should  swim  out  and  escape. ’’  That 
summary  treatment  might  have  meted  out  puo- 
iahmentto  men  who  deserved  it ;  it  might  have  pro 
tected  society ;  but  it  would  have  destroyed  the 
greatest  Apostle  of  Christianity.  There  may  be 
no  Pauls  among  our  prisoners,  but  there  have 
gone  forth  from  our  prisons  men  who  have  be¬ 
come  strong  for  the  responsibilities  of  respects 
ble  life,  yes,  men  who  have  done  heroic  service 
in  reclaiming  their  breithren  from  wickedness. 
If  there  are  no  Pauls  in  the  criminal  class,  yet 
there  are  men  there.  They  are  all  men.  There 
are  souls  in  them  all.  It  was  among  such  peo 
pie  as  these  that  our  Lord  spent  tireless  days 
and  nights  in  faith  that  there  were  possibili¬ 
ties  of  manhood  in  them.  It  was  the  unique 
feature  of  Hie  work  that  He  held  out  the  helping 
hand  to  the  outcast  and  abandoned.  Teachers 
enough  had  come  to  preach  to  the  respectable ; 
He  was  the  firet  to  be  a  brother  to  the  harlots, 
the  drunkards,  the  publicans.  "They  that  be 


whole  need  not  a  physician,  but  they  that  are 
sick." 

Let  us  not  wax  sentimental  in  this  matter. 
The  encouraging  thing  about  the  work  of  reform 
is  that  it  is  not  in  the  hands  of  sentimentalists, 
but  is  in  the  hands  of  trained  men  who  are  giv¬ 
ing  their  beet  thought  and  energy  to  the  prob 
lems  of  criminology.  Let  us  admit  the  hard 
facts,  that  some  criminals  seem  to  be  inferior 
types  of  men,  with  hardly  the  promise  of  any 
thing  very  great  or  very  good  in  them ;  that 
many  seem  to  have  an  hereditary  taint.  Yet 
admitting  the  hard  facts,  we  must  bring  a  fellow 
feeling  to  these  men,  for  they  are  men ;  and  we 
must  not  cease  to  work  in  faith  that  theie  is 
some  good  in  them  which  different  circum¬ 
stances  in  life  might  have  developed  and  sup 
ported,  and  which  the  grace  of  God  is  yet  able 
to  strengthen  unto  lite.  Quite  certain  it  is  that 
we  have  not  done  our  whole  duty  when  we  have 
merely  preached,  and  warned  and  reproved.  It  is 
an  idle  notion,  but  one  still  cherished  by  some, 
that  Christ  will  come  just  as  soon  as  Christ  is 
preached  in  all  lands  to  all  nations.  The  image 
put  in  our  minds  is  that  of  a  missionary  hurry¬ 
ing  around  the  globe,  staying  only  long  enough 
to  cry.  Repent,  and  tell  the  et  ry  of  the  Lord. 

Very  few,  if  any  of  ue  would  have  been  turned 
by  that  method  alone.  The  circumetances  into 
which  we  were  born  have  helped  us,  the  personal 
infiuence  of  associates  unconsciously  exerted,  or 
consciously  put  forth  in  our  behalf,  have  helped 
to  make  ue  what  we  are.  The  words  of  our  text 
remind  us  that  we  have  little  cause  to  glory  in 
the  part  we  have  done  in  our  own  strength.  If 
we  think  we  are  better  than  others,  we  are  re¬ 
minded  to  refiect.  Who  maketh  thee  to  differ 
from  another  t  And  what  hast  thou  that  thou 
didst  not  receive  f 

We  all  recognize  in  ourselves  tendencies  which 
are  not  different  in  kind  from  those  which  have 
made  other  men  criminals.  I  have  heard  men 
say  that  they  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  what 
they  might  have  been  if  a  certain  playmate  had 
not  moved  into  their  neighborhood,  or  if  some 
thoughtful  woman  had  not  gathered  them  off 
the  street  with  other  boys  into  a  club  where  they 
could  spend  their  evenings  together.  We  may 
all  say  with  Paul :  the  grace  of  God  I  am 

what  I  am.  ’  ’ 

It  is  this  humbling  thought  which  savi  s  us 
from  the  self-righteousness  of^the  Pharisee.  And 
God  forbid  tbai  any  of  us  in  love  for  righteous¬ 
ness  should  be  educated  away  from  sympathy  with 
the  fallen  and  outcast.  This  does  not  mean  that 
we  should  think  less  of  their  sin  or  lavish  com¬ 
forts  upon  them,  or  let  them  go  with  light  penal 
ties:  severity  may  be  the  truest  service  to  them. 
But  it  does  mean  that  we  should  look  wisely  into 
the  conditions  which  have  made  them  criminals ; 
we  should  labor  faithfully  for  their  reformation 
while  we  keep  them  in  prison ;  we  should  deal 
kindly  with  them  when  they  come  out  again  into 
the  world  desiring  to  live  an  honorable  life. 

(1)  Our  own  feeling  of  infirmity,  then,  is 
ground  for  a  true  sentiment,  which  should  pre 
vent  us  from  pitilessly  hurling  our  criminals 
into  death,  or  merely  venting  anger  in  their 
punishment.  When  we  consider  what  we  might 
have  been,  do  we  not  have  something  like  a  fel¬ 
low  feeling  for  these  unfortunates  who  have 
actually  become  about  as  bad  as  they  can  be  ? 
When  we  reflect  what  others  have  done  for  ue, 
we  are  moved  to.believe  that  different  circum¬ 
stances  in  life  might  do  something  to  restore 
even  the  most  abandoned.  We  have  not  done  all 
when  we  have  passed  a  tract  or  preached  a  ser¬ 
mon.  The  man  who  is  desperately  sick  some 
times  has  not  sufficient  interest  in  himself  to 
deaire  to  live,  however  much  he  may  be  warned, 
and  however  well  he  may  understand  ;  but  bis 
friends  want  him  to  live,  and  they  force  him 
away  to  rest  and  recover.  They  do  for  him  what 
he  bad  not  interest  to  do  for  himself.  Likewise, 
a  wicked  man,  while  perfectly  well  understand¬ 


ing  bis  condition  might  think  tco  lowly  of  him¬ 
self  to  help  himself;  yet  the  pereonal  work  of  a 
friend  who  should  take  interest  in  him  and  im¬ 
part  his  life  to  him  might  do  for  him  what  he 
would  not  do  for  himself.  I  am  sure  that  all  the 
criminals  in  our  penitentiaries  and  out  have  not 
yet  bad  such  a  friend,  who  believed  that  the 
heavenly  Father  was  not  willing  that  any  should 
perish. 

Yet  it  seems  that  Christ  Himself  could  not 
save  some  men.  Very  few  out  of  that  class  with 
which  Ue  labored  so  much  are  named  as  htving 
followed  Him.  We  are  led  by  this  fact  to  reflect 
that  it  may  be  impcssible  for  us  with  our  best 
efforts  to  reclaim  some;  but  we  may  still  believe 
that  God  has  not  exhausted  all  His  resources 
for  the  recovery  of  men.  It  is  not  for  you  and 
me  to  say  who  are  past  hope  or  to  work  as  if  any 
were  past  hope.  If  it  is  too  late  for  our  personal 
effort  when  men  are  ripe  for  prison,  we  must 
etill  consider  whether  there  is  not  a  time  at  the 
beginning  of  these  ill  famed  careers  when  other 
circumstances  would  make  different  men. 

(2)  We  are  thus  brought  to  another  point.  We 
are  responsible  for  the  circumstances  and  we 
must  go  back  there  to  the  beginning. 

Our  fellow  citizens  in  the  Btateof  Washington 
who  pitilessly  hurled  their  criminal  out  of  the 
window  should  have  forborne  to  do  such  a  deed, 
not  only  because  justice  was  outraged,  and  in¬ 
humanity  practiced,  and  their  own  infirmities 
counselled  pity,  but  also  because  they  themselves 
were  in  a  real  sense  parties  to  his  crime.  They 
supported  the  conditions  which  made  him  a 
murderer.  If  it  had  not  been  for  drink,  the 
Judge  said,  the  murder  would  not  have  been 
committed.  And  be  cited  the  two  other  murder 
trials  which  bad  immediately  preceded  this  one, 
costing  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  as  also 
attributable  to  drink.  These  citizens  might  have 
been  expected  to  show  some  pity  since  every  one 
of  them  shared  some  responsibility  for  bis  guilt. 
And  so  must  there  be  pity  in  our  hearts  so  long 
as  we,  as  members  of  a  community,  uphold  the 
conditions  which  make  for  crime.  Kipling  says: 
"The  sin  ye  do  by  two  and  two,  ye  must  pay  for 
one  by  one."  But  is  he  right  f  The  judgment, 

I  believe,  will  be  a  judgment  of  all  who  have 
contributed  to  the  sin.  The  criminal  will  not 
be  judged  apart  from  ue  who  gave  him  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  or  have  pushed  him  down.  We  shall  not 
be  rewarded  either  apart  from  brothers  whom  we 
have  helped  in  this  life.  As  Bishop  Whipple  has 
suggested.  God  will  say  to  us,  as  Joseph  declared 
to  hie  brethren  when  he  enjoined  upon  them  to 
bring  Benjamin  the  next  time  they  came  into 
Ejgypt:  Ye  shall  not  see  my  face  unless  your 
brother  be  with  you. 

We  have  a  responsibility  for  our  brother, 
which  we  may  not  throw  off.  If  we  content 
ourselves  with  confining  our  criminals,  no  matter 
what  comforts  we  may  give  them,  we  are  acting 
as  blindly  as  our  fellow  citizens  who  throw  their 
criipinale  out  of  the  court-house  windows.  We 
must  go  back  of  the  crime  to  the  conditions 
which  foster  crime.  We  must  make  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  confinement  reformative  if  possible.  We 
must  lend  a  hand  to  the  discharged  prisoner 
when  he  comes  out  again  into  the  world,  lest, 
being  branded  a  jail  bird,  be  may  find  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  win  the  confidence  of  men  and  live  an 
honest  life. 

In  conclusion  I  bespeak  your  interest  in  this 
matter  of  prison  reform.  Able  men  are  giving 
their  best  thought  to  these  matters,  who  need 
your  CO  operation  and  encouragement.  Much 
has  been  done  to  make  our  treatment  of  prison¬ 
ers  more  humane,  much  has  been  done  to  make 
that  treatment  reformatory.  Much  needs  still 
to  be  dore,  however,  especially  in  the  county 
jails,  to  make  our  system  logical  by  making  it 
through  and  through  reformatory.  Especially 
do  I  bespeak  the  interest  of  this  church  in  the 
work  of  the  Massachusetts  Prison  Association, 
which  is  able  to  put  to  wise  uses  all  money 
which  may  be  given  to  them.  Consider  I  Con¬ 
sider  I  Who  maketh  thee  to  differ  from  an¬ 
other  t  And  what  hast  thou  that  thou  didst 
not  receive  ? 
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The  Divine  Drama:  The  Manifeetation  of  God 
in  the  Univeree.  By  Granville  Rose  Pike. 
New  York :  The  Macmillan  Company,  fl. 

There  are  chapters  in  this  book  that  remind  us 
of  Buehnell  at  hie  best.  Passages  of  rare  elo¬ 
quence  and  beauty  abound.  Scattered  over  the 
pages  with  profusion  indicative  of  riches  in  re¬ 
serve  are  epigrammatic  sentences  that  glow  and 
sparkle  in  the  memory.  We  have  rarely  read  a 
book  more  stimulating  or  more  suggestive.  You 
might  call  it  a  system  of  theology  written  from 
the  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son.  and  the  Lord’s 
Prayer.  The  central  idea  is  the  Immanence  of 
God  in  the  drama  of  life.  It  is  evolution  and 
progression  in  the  Divine  Manifeetation.  The 
standpoint  differs  from  that  of  the  old  theo¬ 
logians,  and  is  that  held  by  the  new.  It  is  not 
orthodox  in  the  accepted  way,  nor  is  it  hetero¬ 
dox  in  any  bad  sense.  Tbe  aim  of  tbe  writer  is 
to  give  old  truths  in  a  new  setting.  The  "points 
of  Calvinism"  come  floating  by  like  ica-blocks 
on  the  river  tides  Y^ou  are  surprised  to  meet 
your  old  formulas  marching  hand  in  hand,  har¬ 
moniously  with  those  you  never  framed  or  knew. 
Taking  the  whole  book  together  it  is  calculated 
to  confirm  one’s  faith,  with  larger  sympathies 
and  brighter  hopes.  The  optimism  of  the  book 
is  truly  Christian ;  there  is  no  going  back  or 
falling  down  in  the  march  of  events  or  the  evo 
lution  of  the  divine  ideal.  Nor  is  there  in  the 
review,  any  slighting  of  the  hindrances,  opposi¬ 
tions,  penalties  and  catastrophes,  that  are  found 
in  "self-hood"  and  unholy  living.  The  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  atonement  is  that  of  manifestation; 
yet  the  vicariousness  is  recognized  and  ex¬ 
plained.  "Objective  imputation"  is  not  be¬ 
lieved,  and  tbe  theory  of  inherited  sin  flnds  no 
support  At  the  same  time  the  manifestation  of 
the  Personality  of  God  in  Christ  is  made  very 
vivid  and  convincing.  "God  is  manifested  in 
Jesus,  not  comprehended."  There  is  no  decree 
of  pretention  and  there  is  just  a  chance  that  tbe 
persistently  wicked  may  Anally  become  extinct. 
Life  here  and  life  beyond  is  educative.  The 
disciplines  of  this  world  are  all  benevolent;  even 
the  sorrows  of  the  next  world  are  not  simply 
penal.  Tbe  doctrine  of  instantaneous  perfection 
at  death  is  not  held  ;  and  progressive  eanctiflea 
tion  is  shown  to  be  necessary. 

But  tbe  special  feature  of  this  book  is  that  it 
not  only  studira  theology  from  tbe  human  side, 
but  that  it  finds  its  large  resources  of  regenera¬ 
tive  power  exerted  on  society.  Therefore  all  tbe 
great  social  questions  are  discussed  with  thor¬ 
oughness  and  the  resolution  of  them  shown  to  be 
a  part  of  tbe  divine  drama.  The  fallacies  of 
Prudhon  and  the  fanciful  generalizations  of 
Herron,  are  most  effectively  touched  and  .the 
conservative  views  of  this  writer  seem  to  be  tbe 
result  of  much  study  not  only  as  a  theorist,  but 
as  a  practical  worker.  Probably  no  book  yet 
published  covers  so  thoroughly  in  small  compass 
the  ground  of  modern  thought  on  religious  and 
social  questions,  with  so  much  respect  for  old 
views  combined  with  such  sympathy  and  so 
hearty  a  belief  in  the  new. 

History  of  the  People  of  Israel  from  the 
Earliest  Cimks  to  the  Iiestruction  op 
Jerusalem  by  the  Romans.  Written  for 
Lay  Readers.  By  Carl  Heinrich  Cornill, 
Ph.D  ,  S.T.D.  Translated  by  W.  H.  Car- 
ruth.  Professor  of  German  in  tbe  University 
of  Kansas.  Chicago:  Opan  Court  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company.  11.50 
Tbe  higher  critics  have  long  been  called  de¬ 
structive.  If  a  regard  obtain  in  tbe  future  for 
such  facte  as  are  illustrated  by  tbe  volume  before 
us,  they  must  soon  be  named  reconstructive 
critics.  A  new  era  has  begun  in  Biblical  study, 
and  this  era  is  tbe  legitimate  successor  of  tbe 
one  that  has  preceded,  which  has  been  charac¬ 
terized  by  the  analytical  study  of  tbe  Bible. 


The  present  volume,  which  should  have  a  place 
on  the  shelf  beside  Professor  Kent’s  excellent 
History  of  the  Hebrew  People,  is  built  upon  a 
critical  basis.  Its  ten  chapters,  besides  giving 
tbe  background  of  Israelitic  history  in  the  "land 
and  tbe  people,  and  race  migrations  in  the  Orient 
in  ancient  times,"  carries  us  to  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  under  Titus.  It  thus  covers,  in 
large  part,  the  ground  of  Professor  Kent’s  book 
named  above  and  of  Professor  Oheyne’s  recently 
issued  Jewish  Religious  Life  after  tbe  Exile. 
And  the  werk,  from  a  critical  standpoint,  is 
well  done  The  re-reading  of  tbe  history  of 
Israel  is  now  doubly  possible  under  the  beet 
auspices.  The  bearing  of  the  period  of  the 
Judges  upon  the  development  of  tbe  people  is 
clearly  unfolded.  The  rise  of  tbe  kingdom  (fore 
shadowed  under  Gideon  and  Abimelecb)  under 
Saul  and  David,  its  decline  under  Solomon, 
and  its  almost  continuous  curtailment  during 
the  divided  kingdom,  are  luminously  set  forth. 
The  intervention  of  the  Assyrian,  Babylonian, 
Greek,  and  Roman  governments  in  tbe  affairs  of 
Palestine  and  tbe  effects  upon  political,  social 
and  religious  life  there  are  clearly  traced,  unt  ) 
Israel  died  as  a  nation  and  became  a  people 
without  a  home. 

Of  course,  the  treatment  by  Professor  Cornill 
will  not  please  those  who  still  hold  to  the  tradi- 
t  onal  theory  of  inspiration.  His  criticism  is 
searching  and  business  like,  though  one  may[not 
without  injustice  call  it  irreverent.  It  is  along 
the  lines  of  modern  scientific  historiography. 
Tbe  volume  has  a  good  index,  is  in  good  type, 
and  is  tastefully  bound. 

Charles  Porterfield  Krauth,  D.D.,  LL.  D. 
By  Adolph  Spaeth,  D.D..  LL  D.  In  Two 
Volumes.  Volume  I,  1823  1859.  The  New 
York  Christian  Literature  Company. 

A  volume  of  over  four  hundred  pages,  largely 
made  up  of  letters,  review  articles,  addressee 
and  editorials,  is  an  important  addition  to  tbe 
history  of  tbe  Lutheran  Church  through  the 
first  half  of  this  century.  Tbe  compiler  is  tbe 
son-in-law  of  Dr.  Krauth  and  the  materials  are 
manifestly  abundant.  For  some  cause  tbe  pub¬ 
lication  has  been  delayed  two  years  since  tbe 
matter  was  ready  for  the  press.  Charles  Philip 
Krauth,  the  father,  was  Professor  at  Gettys 
burgh.  Charles  Porterfield  Krauth,  tbe  eon, 
was  Professor  in  the  Lutheran  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary  in  Philadelphia,  and  afterward  vice  pro¬ 
vost  and  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  The  similarity  of 
name  has  led  to  misapprehension;  "C  P. 
Krauth"  has,  as  we  know,  been  a  composite 
personality  to  many.  As  tbe  son  sometimes 
differed  from  the  elder  on  matters  of  policy  and 
doctrine,  the  contradiction  was  troublesome. 
The  reader  of  this  volume  will  learn  the  clue  to 
the  puzzle,  and  will  find  himself  divided  in  bis 
admiration  of  two  men  who  have  impressed 
themselves  on  the  whole  Lutheran  communion 
and  who  have  won  a  place  in  the  affections  and 
confidence  of  Christians  and  scholars  generally. 
Dr.  Spaeth  is  also  well  and  favorably  known 
both  in  and  out  of  bis  own  church,  and  is  now 
Professor  in  the  Philadelphia  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary.  Hie  place  in  the  Lutheran  Church  is 
assured  and  this  life  of  his  eminent  relative 
will  lay  the  whole  church  under  obligations  for 
tbe  hisioric  accuracy  and  tbe  judicial  fairness 
of  the  records.  These  volumes  will  be  a  history 
of  tbe  Lutheran  Church  in  this  country  through 
an  important  crisis  and  they  will  be  an  authority 
just  because  tbe  principal  actors  in  them  are 
shown  in  the  frank  undress  of  private  life.  A 
critic  might  complain  of  the  publication  in  a 
biography  of  two  copious  extracts  from  the 
writings  of  his  subject.  But  in  this  instance 
the  object  has  been  to  give  a  place  to  so  much 
as  shall  distinctly  define  the  mind  and  spirit 
and  place  of  tbe  man.  It  seems  as  if  a  good 
providence  had  watched  over  the  letters,  or  that 
they  must  have  been  kept  from  tbe  first,  with 
this  book  in  view.  As  here  arranged,  they  illus¬ 


trate  the  several  periods  well.  An  excellent  por¬ 
trait  prefaces  the  volume. 

The  Blindman’s  World,  and  Other  Stories. 
By  Edward  Bellamy.  With  a  Prefatory 
Sketch  by  W.  D.  Howells.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  and  Company  Boston  and  New 
York:  SI. 50 

Had  Edward  Bellamy  devoted  himself  to  a  lit¬ 
erary  life  he  would  have  attained  a  high  place 
among  writers  of  works  of  imagination.  Hia 
sociological  writings  seem  to  many  "of  imagina¬ 
tion  all  compact,"  and  bear  a  striking  family 
resemblance  in  style  and  tone  to  some  of  tbe 
short  stories  in  the  composition  of  which  be 
showed  great  capacity.  The  appreciative  bio¬ 
graphical  introduction  by  a  fellow  literary  artist 
gives  him  tbe  highest  need  of  praise  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  It  was  his  more  serious  work  which 
made  him  known  tbe  world  around,  and  which 
must  have  been  in  Mr.  Howell’s  mind  when 
asserting  that  be  knew  bow  to  move  the  heart  of 
tbe  American  nation  more  than  any  other  Ameri¬ 
can  author  who  has  lived.  Yet  it  is  the  rare 
quality  of  bis  lighter  writings  which  leads  this 
capable  critic  to  say,  "I  am  sure  that  one  can 
not  acquaint  one’s  self  with  bis  merely  artistic 
work,  and  not  be  sensible  that  in  Edward 
Bellamy  we  were  rich  in  a  romantic  imagination 
surpassed  only  by  that  of  Hawthorne."  This  is 
eulogy  indeed.  Yet  there  is  not  a  little  in  the 
quaint,  ingenious,  delicate  imaginings  of  the 
author  in  this  posthumous  volume  of  stories 
which  has  the  very  quality  of  Hawthorne’s  pecu¬ 
liar  genius.  One  is  also  sometimes  reminded  of 
Poe,  and  there  is  a  flavor  of  Irving  now  and 
then.  We  cannot  help  wishing  that  such  gifts 
could  have  fully  matured  and  borne  much  ripe 
fruit  of  the  kind  left  us  in  this  delightful  book. 
Y’et  the  soul  of  the  author  was  in  his  sociological 
work.  His  "Looking  Backward"  was  a  very 
romance  of  altruistic  optimism,  which  touched 
the  common  heart,  not  only  of  America,  but  in 
many  lands  where  translations  of  it  have  been 
read  almost  by  millions. 

Tbe  title  of  the  presect  volume  is  given  it  by 
tbe  first  of  the  stories  it  emtains.  An  Ameri¬ 
can  astronomer  of  imaginative  turn  is  supposed 
to  visit  Mars  during  a  cataleptic  experience. 
There  be  finds  the  Martian  race  a  people  who 
live  entirely  in  the  future,  in  contrast  with  tbe 
inhabitants  of  earth  whose  habits  of  mind  are 
characterized  by  the  title  of  tbe  author’s  best 
known  book.  This  peculiar  mental  trait  ia 
analyzed  most  ingeniously  and  followed,  in  its 
supposed  out-working,  in  a  charming  way.  It 
is  represented  as  dispelling  the  dark  shadows  that 
brood  our  human  life,  and  as  making  life  on  our 
sister  planet  an  unbroken  eiperience  of  peaceful 
joy  in  an  atmosphere  of  unvarying  couleur  de 
rose.  There  are  no  surprises,  even  of  love,  but 
the  pleasures  of  hope  are  known  in  their  fullest 
and  most  perfect  form.  Death  is  painless  and 
sorrowless,  a  mere  exhaustion  of  life’s  possibili¬ 
ties,  and  akin  to  Alexander  Smith’s  "going  out 
t )  God  by  the  gate  of  birth.  ’  ’  Inventive  imagina¬ 
tion  of  a  high  order  is  shown  in  tbe  description 
of  such  a  hypothetical  world,  as  well  as  in  the 
more  thoroughly  worked  out  sketch  of  a  supposed 
socialistic  earth  in2,0(X),  A.D.,  which  first  made 
tbe  author  famous. 

As  a  story-writer,  Bellamy  was  refreshingly 
original  His  plots  are  far  from  trite,  and  bis 
filling  in  is  seldom  commonplace.  He  utilizes 
modern  discoveries  and  popular  fads  to  create 
unusual  yet  supposable  situations.  The  phono¬ 
graph,  telepathy,  mind  reading  and  scientific 
possibilities  are  made  to  pay  tribute  to  hie  in¬ 
ventiveness,  while  every  new  foot-path  of  his 
fancy  leads  to  some  goal  of  human  interest  and 
is  brightened  or  shadowed  by  true  human  senti¬ 
ment.  Touches  of  humor  are  not  lacking,  and 
in  contrast,  reflections  of  a  wisely  thoughtful 
stamp  are  met  with  here  and  there.  The  book 
will  reward  the  reading,  and  will  give  to  many  a 
feeling  of  personal  regard  and  tender  apprecia¬ 
tion  for  tbe  author. 
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Roundabout  Rambles  in  Northern  Europe.  By 
Charles  F.  King.  Boston:  Lee  and  Shepard. 
$1. 25. 

A  knowledge  of  history  and  geography  go  to¬ 
gether  in  successful  travelling.  But  no  child 
would  be  conscious  of  study  in  reading  these 
pleasant  travels  of  the  Cartwell  family  for  all  is 
brightly  told,  and  the  book  is  filled  with  fresh 
and  well  selected  pictures.  The  trip  begins  with 
an  ocean  voyage  which  contains  a  world  of 
pleasure  for  the  little  party  before  they  even 
step  ashore — then  they  go  from  one  point  to  an¬ 
other  in  Great  Britain,  the  author  giving  much 
time  to  England,  now  connected  with  our  land 
by  a  new  tie.  They  also  pass  into  Norway, 
Sweden,  Denmark  and  Russia,  and  each  place  is 
full  of  interest  and  of  educational  value  to*the 
bright  little  group.  This  narrative  will  revive 
the  memories  of  older  travellers,  inspire  the 
younger  ones,  and  be  a  help  to  those  who  have 
similar  pleasures  before  them.  It  is  also  of 
value  for  its  lists  of  reference  books,  poems  and 
other  sources  from  which  quotations  and  facts 
have  been  gathered. 

Story  of  a  Yankee  Boy;  His  Adventures  Ashore 
and  Afioat.  By  Herbert  Elliott  Hamblen. 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  $1.5U. 

The  holiday  season  will  find  many  a  boy  chuck¬ 
ling  over  the  practical  jokes  with  which  Will, 
the  hero,  and  hie  companion  in  mischief  indulge 
themselves,  much  to  the  dismay  of  a  stern  old 
deacon  who  is  Will’s  guardian.  Uf  course,  as 
any  proper  hero  would  do,  he  runs  away  and 
after  many  adventures,  goes  to  sea,  is  ship 
wrecked  and,  equally,  of  course,  rescued  from 
fais  rocky  island.  He  is  taken  aboard  a  big 
whaler  and  by  an  unusual  bit  of  luck  makes  his 
fortune  in  ambergris,  of  which  an  enormous 

uantity  is  found  in  three  invalid  whales.  He 
returns  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  rich  and  triumph¬ 
ant  I  The  volume  boils  over  with  dialect,  and 
nautical  terms,  and  the  story  is  told  with  a  good 
deal  of  spirit  and  realism. 

BOOK  NOTES. 

The  Rev.  John  A.  Roche,  M.D.,  D.D.,  has 
written  the  Life  of  Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Lankford 
Palmer.  It  is  more  distinctly  a  special  plea  for 
a  peculiar  form  of  religious  living.  There  are 
whole  chapters  given  to  arguing  the  question  of 
“entire  holiness’’  as  a  practicable  and  Scrip¬ 
tural  ideal.  The  introduction  by  Bishop  New¬ 
man  is  merely  an  assertion  that  the  “holiness 
doctrine’’  is  distinctively  Methodist  and  was 
held  by  Wesley.  Many  Methodists  will  not  agree 
to  this ;  and  as  to  the  rest  of  the  Christian 
pubiic,  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  who  holds 
the  doctrine,  but  a  matter  of  some  moment 
whether  it  is  true.  We  are  under  the  impression 
that  after  the  rather  sensational  excesses  of  John 
S.  Inskip,  the  “holiness  movement’’  was  on 
the  wane.  It  seems  the  purpose  of  this  book  to 
infuse,  if  possible,  new  life  into  it.  The  reader 
will  find  the  genesis  and  relations  of  the  “Palmer 
meetings’’  in  New  York  and  the  “Lankford 
meetings’’  in  Brooklyn.  Phcebe  Palmer  of  the 
hret  was  the  sister  of  Sarah  Lankord  of  the  sec¬ 
ond,  and  afterward  Sarah  became  the  wife  of 
Phoebe’s  husband.  They  were  daughters  of  a 
Mr.  Worrall,  and  their  good  works  and  pure  lives 
will  be  recognized  as  quite  independent  of  their 
peculiar  religious  views.  (New  York,  George 
Hughes  and  Company.  11.50.) 

St.  Paul  and  His  Friends  is  a  volume  of  re¬ 
vival  sermons  by  Dr.  Louis  Albert  Banks 
preached  in  the  First  Methodist  Church,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio,  and  dedicated  to  the  members 
thereof.  It  is  in  Dr.  Banks’s  well  known  style, 
bright,  popular,  spirited  and  spiritual.  The 
sermons  are  simple  and  often  rather  rambling 
talks  with  the  eloquence  of  direct  address,  dis 
tinct  statement  and  abundant  illustration.  The 
stories  are  told  at  length  and  usually  hit  the 
mark,  though  once  in  a  while  the  precise  point 
is  lost  in  the  progress  of  the  tale.  The  texts 
and  themes  are  taken  largely  from  the  life  of  St. 


Paul ;  hence  the  title ;  and  there  is  a  felicitous 
grouping  of  the  main  ideas  in  some  of  them, 
which  amounts  to  a  new  interpretation.  For 
instance,  “A  Warm  Hand  Grasp’’  is  the  title  of 
the  Sermon  on  Annanias’s  salutation,  and 
“Failed  Once  but  Won,’’  on  the  incident  of 
“John  Mark.’’  There  is  a  certain  amount  of 
pretty  good  poetry  interspersed,  to  be  read,  no 
doubt,  with  effect.  Some  sermons  read  better 
than  they  preach;  we  presume  those  of  Dr. 
Bank’s  preach  better  than  they  read.  That 
would  be  high  praise.  (Funk  and  Wagnall’s 
Company.  $l  50. ) 

Those  who  are  already  familiar  with  Rudyard 
Kipling’s  The  Drums  of  the  Fore  and  Aft,  as 
it  appeared  some  years  ago  in  a  book  of  short 
stories,  will  welcome  it  in  its  present  attractive 
form  in  a  volume  by  itself,  and  those  who  have 
not  read  it  will  delight  in  the  heroic  story  of  the 
two  boys  of  the  regiment,  “Fore  and  Aft,’’  who, 
standing  out  alone  in  the  open,  played  the  drum 
and  fife  and  called  back  to  victory  the  forces 
that  had  been  retreating  madly  before  the 
vicious  Gurka  knives.  The  tale  abounds  in  the 
dramatic  descriptions,  in  which  this  author  ex- 
ce  s;  and  the  spirit  of  regimental  life  with  the 
absolute  horror  of  Afghan  warfare  stands  out 
in  striking  contrast  to  the  tenderer  touches  in 
the  telling  of  the  heroism  of  those  little  Lon¬ 
don  waifs.  (Boston,  Dana,  Estes  and  Company. 
Illustrated.  50  cents. ) 

The  rare  talent  for  short  story  writing  possessed 
by  Ruth  McEnery  Stuart,  is  put  to  good  use  in 
Moriah’s  Mourning.  Her  themes  are  well  mas¬ 
tered  and  the  dialect  of  the  plantation,  in  the 
pulpit  especially,  is  very  effectively  given. 
Classed  under  the  single  heading,  there  are  sev¬ 
eral  tales  in  which  the  whimsicalities  of 
“mourning”  are  well  set  out.  The  “poor 
whites”  have  their  innings  in  “The  Second 
Mrs.  Slimm;”  and  once  we  are  treated  to  a 
study  of  the  decayed  gentleman  of  the  South  on 
a  Park  bench  in  New  York.  But  the  cream  of 
sll  the  jokes  will  be  found  in  such  tales  as  “The 
Rev.  Jordan  White’s  Three  Glances,  ”  or  “An 
Easter  Symbol.”  A  writer  who  has  the  skill 
and  dainty  touch  of  the  “monologue”  can  do 
what  she  will  with  her  reader  and  merits  all  the 
praise  which  the  amusement  and  admiration 
of  the  work  can  bestow.  (New  York,  Harper 
and  Brothers.  91.25.) 

The  Principles  of  Protestantism,  by  Rev.  J. 
P.  Lilley,  is  one  of  the  “Hand  Books  for  Bible 
Claeses,  ”  edited  by  Drs.  Dods  and  Whyte.  It 
is  the  antidote  for  the  book  noticed  above.  The 
sub  title  is  “An  Examination  of  the  Doctrinal 
Differences  between  the  Protestant  Churches  and 
the  Church  of  Rome.”  The  book  is  not  an  at¬ 
tack  upon  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  is  designed 
“to  exhibit  the  leading  doctrines  of  Protestant 
ism  as  they  took  shape  in  the  Reformed 
Churches,”  as  against  those  of  the  old  doctrines. 
There  are  three  parte :  Protestantism,  its  Gospel, 
its  Charter,  and  its  Polity.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
historical  study,  and  worthy  of  reading,  being 
instructive  and  therefore  beneficial.  Perhaps 
the  only  complaint  we  can  make  is  one  that  will 
commend  the  book :  we  have  too  much  for  the 
money.  The  matter  of  an  ordinary  two-dollar 
book  is  crowded  into  one  that  costs  seventy-five 
cents;  hence  the  type  is  small  and  close-se*^. 
The  standpoint  is  decidedly  conservative,  but 
the  spirit  is  kindly  and  the  volume  is  of  excellent 
vlaue.  (Imported  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 
75  cents.  ] 

Praxis  in  Manuscripts  of  thk  Greek  Testa 
ment,  by  Professor  Sitterly  of  Drew  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary,  is  an  admirable  introduction  to 
an  understanding  of  the  way  in  which  the  New 
Testament  manuscripts  came  into  being.  The 
subjects  treated  are  the  Materials  of  the  manu¬ 
scripts,  the  Instruments  used,  the  Forme  in 
which  manuscripts  are  preserved,  and  Methods 
of  Marking  and  Measuring  them.  There  is  a 


series  of  plates,  thirteen  in  number,  useful  in 
practice  in  reading  manuscripts;  and  a  chart 
which  exhibits  the  contents  (and  value)  of  the 
principal  codices,  giving  the  symbol,  the  name, 
and  the  place  of  deposit  of  each.  The  price  is 
a  little  high,  considering  the  reading  matter 
contained,  but  reproduction  by  photogravure  is 
a  costly  process.  (Eaton  and  Mains.  |1. ) 

The  Rev.  P.  Woods,  a  Roman  Catholic,  baa 
written  the  Guide  to  True  Religion,  with  the 
object  of  persuading  to  church  unity  in  the 
seoee  of  a  return  of  all  the  denominations  to  the 
Catholic  Church.  The  method  is  a  rapid  survey 
of  church  history,  a  mere  glance  at  the  origin  of 
the  principal  “isms,”  with  a  running  criticism 
that  is  often  just.  The  impatience  and  intoler¬ 
ance  of  Luther,  the  severity  of  Calvin,  the  char 
acter  of  Henry  VIII.,  all  receive  just  censure. 
The  argument  is  prevailingly  gentle,  and  not 
polemic  except  so  far  as  is  absolutely  required 
by  the  author’s  standpoint.  Of  course  the  funda¬ 
mental  assumption  of  the  justness  of  the  claims 
of  the  Catholic  Church  ^oils  the  argument,  and 
will  prevent  the  author  from  attaining  his  end. 
(Baltimore,  Murphy.  91.) 

A  very  useful  little  book  is  Punctuation, 
Practically  Illustrated,  by  Kate  O’Neill.  It  is 
small  enough  to  find  a  place  on  the  most  crowded 
desk,  while  the  clear  manner  in  which  the  rules 
and  examples  are  presented  make  it  a  boon  to 
numberless  people,  who,  puzzled  by  the  intrica¬ 
cies  of  correct  punctuation  are  }et  too  busy  to 
refer  to  a  more  elaborate  source  of  information. 
The  chapters  on  Miscellaneous  Marks,  Proof- 
Reader’s  Marks,  and  Sizes  of  Books  are  syste¬ 
matically  arranged  and  are  sure  to  be  helpful. 
(A.  Lovell  and  Company,  New  York.  50  cents.) 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  Western  Reserve  University  Bulletin 
issued  quarterly  at  2, 430  Euclid  avenue,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio,  is  a  handsome  and  bandy  magazine 
with  some  solid  matter  as  well  as  scholastic  in¬ 
formation  and  pedagogical  details.  The  October 
number,  just  at  hand,  has  “Our  Nation’s  Duty 
in  the  Present  Crisis,  ”  by  Dr.  Talcott  Williams, 
lately  decorated  by  the  University,  a  mission¬ 
ary’s  son  and  a  bright  man.  Professor  Thorn- 
dyke  has  “Two  Adaptations  of  Shakespeare,” 
and  some  eighteenth  century  attempts  to  write 
in  Shakespeare’s  style ;  while  Professor  Morley 
gives  an  experimental  test  and  exposition  in  the 
“Velocity  of  Light  in  a  Magnetic  Field,”  from 
the  “researches”  of  the  American  Association, 
with  illustrations.  We  notice  that  our  Professor 
Fagnani  of  Union  Seminary  was  raised  to  the 
doctorate,  in  most  appropriate  and  stately  Latin 
phrase.  We  congratulate  both  candidate  and 
college. 

Recollections  of  the  Civil  War,  by  the  late 
Charles  A.  Dana,  soon  to  be  published  by  the 
Appletons,  is  anticipated  with  much  interest  as 
it  will  contain  many  remarkable  historical,  per¬ 
sonal  and  political  reminiscences.  Not  only  did 
Mr.  Dana  have  musical  opportunities  to  know 
much  of  the  secret  history  of  the  Civil  War,  but 
he  had  valuable  letters  from  Grant,  Stanton, 
Sherman  and  others  which  testify  to  the  accu¬ 
racy  of  bis  narrative,  and  they  are  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  with  it.  Another  book  announced  for 
speedy  publication  by  this  eame  firm  is  Cannon 
and  Camera,  by  J.  C.  Hemment,  who  was  on 
the  wreck  of  the  Maine,  at  Camp  Black  and 
Chickamauga,  with  Admiral  Sampson’s  fleet, 
with  the  army  at  Santiago  and  later  at  Camp 
Wickoff,  and  so  is  able  to  describe  the  different 
events  of  the  war,  and  by  the  aid  of  hie  camera 
to  make  the  scenes  very  vivid  to  bis  readers. 

In  the  last  number  of  Collier's  Weekly,  there 
is  a  most  life-like  double  page  drawing  by  Gil¬ 
bert  Gaul  of  “Cart-tail  Campaigning,”  which 
bas  become  such  a  familiar  feature  of  our  street 
life  in  early  November,  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
foreign  scenes  in  Porto  Rico  and  Manila  that  fill 
the  other  pages  of  this  excellent  periodical.  A 
letter  from  Harold  Martin  accompanies  the 
drawings  and  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the 
simple  ceremonies  of  the  final  and  conclusive 
surrender  of  Porto  Rico  to  the  United  States 
and  the  raising  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  over  the 
Palace  of  San  Juan. 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  PRESS 

The  Commonwealth,  the  Philadelphia  Baptist 
organ,  touches  upon  the  important  subject  of 
“Extempore  Prayers” — meaning  prayers  offered 
in  the  pulpit  and  in  the  prayer-meeting,  without 
the  aid  of  printed  forms: 

The  matter  which  calls  for  consideration  is 
the  quality,  sincerity  and  propriety  of  the  pray 
ers  offered  in  our  places  of  worship.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  far  too  little  attention  is  given 
to  them,  and  that  the  gift  of  prayer  is  one  of 
the  most  neglected  gilts  of  the  church.  The 
lack  of  variety  cf  expression  is  noticeable,  but 
this  is  not  the  only  drawback.  The  lack  of  spir¬ 
itual  penetration  which  is  necessary  to  the  ex 
preesion  of  the  life’s  deepest  needs  is  a  greater 
one.  We  come  closer  to  the  hidden  life  of  oth¬ 
ers  through  our  spoken  prayers  than  in  any  other 
way.  The  most  effectual  way  of  helping  etrug 
gling  and  burdened  souls  is  to  express  wbat  is 
latent  in  them,  which  they  themselves  cannot 
put  int  <  words.  The  commonest  impression  left 
on  our  mind  after  listening  to  prayers  is  the 
absence  of  deep  spiritual  experience,  and  igoo 
ranee  of  the  inner  conflicts  of  the  heart.  Often 
the  confidential  element  is  lacking.  The  prayers 
of  the  payer  book  are  much  praised,  and,  in 
certain  respects,  they  fully  merit  all  the  praise 
given,  but  there  is  a  singular  absence  of  the 
confiding  element  which  belongs  to  the  child 
heart  There  is  stateliness,  and  rich,  yet  simple 
language,  but  no  tender,  longing,  heart  breath¬ 
ings  after  nearness  to  Qod.  ft  would  shock 
some  to  be  told  that  we  ought  to  study  to  pray, 
for  they  regard  prayer  as  the  extemporization  of 
the  spirit  within.  But  no  advice  is  more  needed 
than  this:  Study  to  pray.  Study  to  pray  in 
proper  tones.  Study  those  great  petitions  we 
bring  before  God.  Study  the  people’s  need — 
and  our  own  need  Study  the  laws  of  the 
Spirit  and  the  promises  of  God  which  are  our 
authority  and  encouragement  for  asking  any¬ 
thing  of  God. 

The  neglect  of  the  gift  of  prayer  among  our 
pastors  had  led  many  to  desire  a  liturgy  in  our 
churches,  and  for  the  same  reason  prayer  servi¬ 
ces  are  often  void  oi  interest  to  a  number  of  the 
most  thoughtful  of  our  members.  There  are 
two  things  we  ehould  strive  to  combine  in  our 

rayere,  viz.,  naturalness  and  reverence.  The 

oly  tone  has  a  sacramental  effect  with  some, 
but  it  falls  powerless  on  the  ears  of  others. 
Above  everything,  sincerity  is  a  quality  which 
appeals  most  strongly  to  those  who  hear  us. 
It  will  guard  us  against  exaggerated  expressions 
both  in  our  thanksgivings  and  confessions,  and 
commend  our  prayers  as  being  the  true  and 
rational  utterance  of  a  soul  living  in  intimacy 
with  God. 


The  Michigan  Presbyterian  has  a  word  for 
plain  living,  by  way  of  preface  to  Thanksgiving 
week;  and  also  some  wholesome  reflections  for 
those  who  may  receive  few  or  no  presents  on 
Christmas  day : 

What  fools  men  are  to  pay  so  high  a  price  as 
they  often  do  in  comfort  if  not  in  character  to 
grow  rich.  A  rich  man  can  only  use  an  in¬ 
finitesimal  part  of  his  wealth  for  personal  enjoy¬ 
ment  and  betterment.  He  can  only  eat  so  much, 
and  wear  so  much  and  rationally  enjoy  so  much. 
Une  day  in  New  York  city  we  bought  a  noon 
meal  for  25  cents  at  a  restaurant  That  same 
evening  we  dined  at  the  expense  of  another  at 
Delmonico’s,  and  the  individual  cost  was  82.50 
On  the  side  of  healtbfulnese  the  argument  was 
in  favor  of  the  less  expensive  meal.  As  against 
the  style  of  the  cos'.lier  meal  may  be  profitab'y 
compared  the  waste  of  time  in  disposing  of  it; 
and  the  balance  is  what  f 

Every  additional  servant  is  an  additional  bur 
den.  Ev  ry  room  in  a  dwelling  beyond  the 
necessities  of  life  ie  an  added  weariness  to  the 
flesh.  Every  picture,  and  vase,  and  statue,  and 
piece  of  brie  a  brae  means  extra  work  and  risk. 
Granted  that  there  is  pleasure  in  a  beautiful 
home  for  its  own  sake,  and  for  the  enjoyment  of 
our  friends,  yet  at  least  it  must  mean  added 
anxiety.  Everything  in  our  lives  that  we  do 
not  use  is  an  increase  of  care  Even  every  book 
in  our  library  that  we  do  not  read,  or  refer  to, 
or  lend  to  our  friends,  is  simply  one  more  burden 
to  carry.  It  is  not  what  we  have,  but  what  we 
use,  that  constitutes  our  real  possession.  A  fine 
collection  of  diamonds  locked  away  in  a  safe  to 
be  simply  looked  at  occasionally,  but  never  useJ, 
ie  only  a  constant  anxiety. 

The  Ohurchman  intimates  that  the  crying  re¬ 
ligious  destitutions  of  Scotland,  especially,  in 
the  summer  season,  would  have  been  dealt  with 


by  the  late  Protestant  Episcopal  General  Con¬ 
tention,  but  for  the  want  of  time : 

Two  matters  which  might  properly  have  been 
considered  by  the  Council  were  either  passed  by 
altogether  or  remanded  to  the  convenient  future. 
One  was  the  problem  of  the  summer  visitor.  A 
great  many  Englishmen  and  some  Americans 
spend  a  part  of  the  summer  in  Scotland.  The 
fair  country  invites  the  weary  citizen.  A  good 
proportion  of  these  transient  guests  are  Church 
people.  But  the  services  of  the  Church,  in 
many  of  these  places,  cannot  be  bad.  The  Queen 
does  not  seem  to  mind  this  very  greatly ;  the 
Presbyterian  prayeis  are  good  enough  for  her  in 
the  summer  time.  But  some  of  the  other  visi¬ 
tors  mind  it,  and  a  great  many  of  the  clergy  very 
naturally  and  properly  are  disturbed  in  mind 
about  it.  in  the  meantime,  the  Presbyterians 
are  enriching  their  ser.'ices,  and  doing  it  with 
great  reverence  and  right  sense  of  fitness  and 
knowledge  of  liturgical  princ  plea. 

Ihe  oiber  problem  is  that  which  is  presented 
by  the  millioo  souls  of  greater  Glasgow,  and  the 
two  million  souls  in  the  small  area  of  Lanaik- 
chire  and  adjacent  counties  Attention  has  been 
directed  “to  the  extraordinary  complexity  and 
difficulty  of  our  Home  Mission  needs  in  and 
around  the  commercial  capital,  and  to  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  opportunities  opan  to  our  communion 
if  only,  with  adequate  resources  in  men  and 
means,  our  Church  would  rise  to  her  splendid 
responsibilities.”  The  Council  did  not  touch 
this  problem,  nor  the  other.  Plutocrat  and  pro 
letariat  went  alike  unamended. 


The  Lutheran  deems  it  timely  to  recall  “How 
the  Re’ormation  Began” — with  the  nailing  of  a 
closely  written  paper  whtre  it  was  sure  to  be 
seen— and  the  quiet  and  instant  withdrawal  of 
the  monk  who  bad  thus  nosted  bis  nrotest: 

Luther  was  so  many  sided  in  sympathies  and 
endowments  of  miod  and  heart  that  all  classes 
of  persons  were  attracted  by  him  and  distin¬ 
guished  writers  and  thinkers  of  nearly  all  nation¬ 
alities  recognized  his  character  and  abilities  as 
well  as  bis  great  work  in  liberating  the  thought 
of  the  modern  world.  Every  incident  and  act  in 
hie  life  continues  to  be  read  with  interest.  In 
view  of  its  momentous  consequences  we  present 
an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  be  posted 
hie  famous  Ninety  five  Theses  on  the  doors  of 
the  Castle  Church  at  Wittenberg : 

“There  was  great  activity  in  the  town  of 
Wittenberg  in  preparation  for  the  celebration 
of  the  anniversary  of  the  consecration  of  the 
Castle  church ;  and  when  the  multitude  of  people 
clerics  and  laymen  bad  congregated  in  the  place 
there  pressed  through  the  crowd  with  rapid 
strides  a  monk  pursuing  his  course  directly  to 
the  entrance  of  the  church.  There  be  paused. 
And  then  drawing  from  his  dark  cloak  a  closely- 
written  document  he  nailed  it  to  the  church 
door  and  disappeared  within  the  entrance  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  sacristy.  Those  standing  near  the 
portals  of  the  church  read  the  paper  and  trans¬ 
lated  it  from  Latin  into  German.  It  ran  thus: 

“  ‘A  disputation  to  set  forth  the  Virtue  of  In¬ 
dulgences.  Actuated  by  love  and  by  a  desire  to 
bring  ihe  truth  to  light,  a  disputation  will  be 
held  at  Wittenberg,  concerning  the  following 
theses,  under  the  direction  of  the  Reverend 
Father  Martin  Luther,  Master  of  the  Liberal 
Arte  and  of  Sacred  Tbeclogy,  and  authorized 
teacher  of  the  same  It  is  requested  that  all 
who  cannot  b«  present  in  person  to  discuss  thece 
theses  may  do  so  in  writing.  In  the  name  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Amen.  ’ 

“Scarcely  had  the  paper  been  read  by  those 
nearest  the  door,  when  the  evening  services  be¬ 
gan  and  the  people  entered  the  church  to  unite 
in  prayer.  After  the  services,  students,  clerics, 
strangers  and  citizens  began  to  talk  and  dispute 
over  the  theses,  the  visitors  carried  the  news 
and  the  disputes  wherever  they  went,  and  eoon 
all  Germany  and  other  countries  were  agitated, 
and  thus  the  great  movement  and  struggle  of 
the  Reformation  began.” 


The  Standard  of  Chicago  hopes  to  see  the  rage 
for  religion  in  fiction  die  out — especially  that 
style  or  form  of  it  which  readily  lends  itself  to 
representation  on  the  boards  of  our  theaters : 

Mr.  Hail  Caine  contracts  for  130, 000  to  furnish 
his  publishers,  two  years  from  date,  with  a 
novel;  he  hai  to  select  a  subject  which  will  so 
entrance  the  public  that  the  publishers  will  be 
reimbursed;  be  therefore  determines  to  attack 
religious  problems,  and  after  “great  torment  of 
soul”  (say  the  paragraphers)  be  evolves  a  red- 
brt  pronunciamento  known  as  “The  Christian.” 
Henryk  Sienkiewicz  contemplates  a  tour  de  force 
for  the  sake  of  bis  bank  account;  behold,  be 
will  depict  Christianity  in  Nero’s  time.  Harold 
Frederic  composes  bis  “Damnation  of  Theron 
Ware,”  and  Mr.  George  Moore — but  enough  has 
been  said.  It  is  the  plain  truth  that  many 


prominent  writers  have  been  trading  on  religion. 
Nowadays  men  choose  subjects  for  fiction  with 
an  eye  direct  to  the  public  mood.  Consequently 
we  have  the  sight  of  men  without  the  slightest 
personal  religious  faith,  and  a  modicum  of  re¬ 
ligious  reverence,  presuming  to  discuss  the  great 
truths  of  Christianity  because  the  public  wiehee 
them  discussed,  and  the  public  will  buy.  And 
as  a  sequel,  still  further  to  inveigle  the  public 
and  to  swell  the  author’s  purse,  these  novels 
are  beginning  to  be  put  on  the  stage ;  these  rare 
truths  of  the  relation  of  God  to  man  are  being^ 
pictured  out  with  an  accompaniment  of  foot¬ 
lights  and  a  band;  and  the  performance— as  bae 
been  said  of  tbs  performance  of  “The  Chris 
tian”  in  New  York — ie  effusively  welcomed. 
‘It  is  exactly  the  same  kind  of  attraction  which 
in  rural  communities  makes  the  religious  pano¬ 
rama  so  popular  a  form  of  entertainment.” 

There  will  be  no  limit  to  the  sordidnees  and 
debasement  of  this  kind  of  thing  if  it  goes  on. 
Already  tne  fortune  heaped  up  by  Mr.  Caios 
has  inspired  a  horde  of  petty  writers  of  “re¬ 
ligious  fiction,”  men  who,  we  repeat,  have  no 
more  conception  of  religion  than  they  can  gather 
from  reading  theological  works  a  few  hours  in 
the  public  libraries.  Their  next  step,  viewing 
Mr.  Canie’s  large  share  of  the  profi’s  gained 
from  the  dramatized  “Christian.”  will  be  to> 
arrange  witn  some  eecond  rate  theatre  manager 
to  “bring  out”  their  highly  edifying  and  prob¬ 
lematic  religious  works  as  stage  plays.  Thus 
we  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  theatre  bills 
announcing  “Great  production  of  Bjonee’s  mag 
nificent  novel  drama,  ‘Love  and  the  Pulpit;’ 
church  scenes,  sermons,  prayers,  great  cast;” 
and  we  shall  see  files  of  pe.iple,  going  in  to 
witness  these  spectacular  outrages.  We  say 
there  will  be  no  end  to  this  thing.  When  one 
book  or  play  proves  a  success,  every  author  and 
every  manager  casts  about  to  see  if  be  cannot 
produce  a  parallel.  If  “The  Christian”  “goee”^ 
in  New  York;  and  if  it  comes  west  and  “goes” 
in  Chicago;  and  if  it  journeys  through  the 
country  in  triumph,  there  will  be  a  perfect 
deluge  of  cheap  melodramas  and  dramatized  nov¬ 
els,  and  all  the  rest,  with  a  religious  motive, 
and  tawdry  quasi  religious  trappings.  The  ra- 
sential  baseness  of  this,  not  to  speak  of  ite 
essential  anomalousness  and  vulgarity,  need  not 
be  dwelt  upon. 

Church  people  cannot  hope  to  alter  the  ambi¬ 
tions  and  methods  of  theatre  managers,  nor  to 
keep  the  ordinary  unreligious  crowds  from  grati¬ 
fying  their  curiosity  as  to  things  religious,  nor 
to  keep  authors  fiom  writing  so  called  religioue 
novels  and  turning  them  into  plays.  But  Chris 
tian  people  can  stay  away  from  these  plays  and 
curtail  their  success;  they  can  redouble  their 
usual  objections  to  the  theatre,  when  tbe  play 
is  advertised  to  have  a  religioue  motive.  And 
this  ie  what,  for  tbe  sake  of  all  that  is  sacred, 
they  ought  to  do. 

■  ♦  — 

Tbe  Religious  Telescope  says  that  the  country 
is  in  need  of  men— men  who  are  willing  to  live 
for  their  country : 

The  country  needs  to-day  men  who  are  willing 
to  toil,  to  struggle,  to  face  opposition,  to  be  ac¬ 
counted  fanatics,  to  become  unpopular,  to  be 
trampled  down,  aye,  willing  to  be  killed  that 
wickedness  in  our  land  may  be  exposed  and 
overthrown,  and  the  kingdom  of  righteousness 
may  be  triumphant.  The  demand  for  such  men 
is  world  wide.  They  are  needed  everywhere, 
but  tbe  supply  is  exceedingly  small.  It  is  not 
generally  known,  but  it  is  a  fact,  nevertheless, 
that  it  is  much  easier  to  die  for  one’s  country, 
than  it  ie  to  live  for  it.  Dying  on  the  battle¬ 
field  only  involves  one  supreme  act  of  courage, 
and  then  all  ie  over;  but  living  for  the  right 
requires  constant  courage,  self-sacrifice,  patience, 
bard  work,  and  loyalty  to  righteousness.  One 
has  said :  “It  ie  a  great  deal  eae  er  to  lead  a  for¬ 
lorn  hope  to  certain  death  than  to  work  in  a 
protracted,  irregular,  ill-paid,  and  badly  man¬ 
aged  enterprise,  which  may  be  a  man’s  duty, 
but  which  IS  nevertheless  full  of  disillusion  and 
weariness.  ”  Not  only  have  American  citizens  re¬ 
fused  to  pay  tbe  price  of  democracy,  which  is  tbe 
most  expensive  and  exacting  form  of  government 
known  to  men,  but  our  vey  reformers  have  re¬ 
fused  to  pay  tbe  price.  They  will,  as  Mr.  John 
J.  Chapman  has  recently  said,  “lead  a  reform 
for  four  weeks  as  a  great  favor,  a  great  sacrifice 
under  protest,  apologizing  to  business  They 
say  public  duties  come  first  only  in  war  time. 
They  give,  out  of  conscience  and  with  the  left 
hand,  wbat  remains  after  a  'east  for  themselves. 
And  these  are  tbe  saints  I  Tell  one  of  them  that 
be  has  not  set  an  honorable  standard  of  living 
for  his  contemporaries  unless,  having  his  wants 
supplied,  be  makes  public  activity  his  first  aim 
in  life,  and  be  will  reply,  he  wishes  he  could  do 
BO.  He  hopes  later  to  devote  himself  to  such 
things.  He  will  give  you  a  subscription.  Tbie 
man  lives  in  a  democracy,  but  denies  its  claims.  ” 
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INTRODUCTORY  STUDY. 

Temperance  Lesson. 

The  Book  of  Proverbs  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  examples  of  the  “Wisdom”  literature 
(Ohokma).  The  question,  What  was  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  wisdom  for  which  “the  wise”  man 
was  famous  ?  may  therefore  profitably  be  in 
vestigated  here.  To  begin  with  Solomon,  the 
wise  man  par  excellence,  we  find  the  proofs  of 
his  wisdom  to  have  been  these:  He  bad  a  keen 
and  shrewd  judgment  of  character,  which  enabled 
him  easily  to  comeat  the  truth  (1  Kings  iii.  16 
28) ;  be  was  quick  and  sagacious  at  guessing  the 
answers  to  hard  questions  (1  Kings  x-  1,  3-7), 
probably  riddles,  such  as  the  Eastern  people  love 
to  this  day,  and  have  doubtless  loved  since  long 
before  Samson’s  day  (Judg.  xiv.  12-14),  Further, 
Solomon  was  interested  in  nature  (1  Kings  iv.33), 
especially  so  far  as  by  similarity  or  contrast  it 
afforded  moral  lessons  to  men.  Hie  spoken  words 
about  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  proba¬ 
bly  often  took  the  form  of  fable  or  apologue, 
such  as  those  of  Jotham  (Jud  ix.  8  15)  and 
Joash  (2  Kirgs  xiv.  9). 

We  find  that  these  are,  in  a  degree,  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  all  who  are  classed  as  “the  wise.” 
The  “wise”  woman  of  Tekoah  showed  very  much 
that  shrewd  insight  into  character  in  her  effort  to 
move  David  to  a  desired  course  of  action  (2 
Sam.  xiv. 2  24)  which  Solomon  showed  in  dealing 
with  the  mothers  of  the  two  infants.  Joseph  is 
called  “wise”  because  be  could  interpret  dreams 
(this  also  characterized  the  wise  men  of  Egypt, 
Qen.  xli.  8),  while  “counsel”  was  the  special 
attribute  of  the  “wise,”  not  only  of  Israel,  but 
of  Edom  (Jer.  xviii.  18,  xlix.  7).  The  descrip 
tion  of  the  wise  man  in  the  preface  to  Proverbs 
(i.  1-6)  shows  him  as  not  only  attaining  to 
“sound  counsels,”  but  as  able  to  understand 
“dark  sayings”  (Margin,  riddles). 

Wisdom,  then,  was  not  merely  the  exercise  of 
intellectual  faculties;  it  had  to  do  with  practical 
matters  of  conduct  between  man  and  man,  with 
the  ordering  of  individual  and  social  life;  but  it 
did  not  particularly  concern  itself  with  matters 
between  man  and  Qod.  The  Book  of  Proverbs, 
though  distinctively  (except,  perhaps,  chapters 
xxx.,  xxxi. )  a  Jewish  work,  has  nothing  to  say 
about  ceremonial  worship,  no  warnings  against 
the  sin  of  idolatry,  and  never  rests  its  dicta  upon 
the  solemn  prophetic  authority,  “Thus  saitb  the 
Lord.”  It  is  not,  indeed,  the  expression  of  the 
heavenly  wisdom  but,  as  has  been  well  said,  by 
the  wisdom  of  God  the  expression  of  the  wisdom 
of  man  has  here  been  given  us.  One  of  the 
deepest  and  strongest  lessons  which  this  book 
has  to  give  us,  indeed,  is  found  in  the  witness 
which  it  everywhere  gives  to  the  limitation  and 
incompleteness  of  the  best  human  wisdom. 

There  is  one  respect,  however,  in  which  human 
wisdom  among  the  Hebrews  found  a  higher  level 
than  merely  human  wisdom  has  ever  since 
found ;  it  had  no  place  for  agnosticism.  To  the 
Hebrew  sage  the  search  after  wisdom  was  sure  to 
be  rewarded  with  success;  it  was  possible  for 
men  to  know;  impossible  that  the  honest  seeker 
should  fail  to  find  the  ultimate  wisdom,  that  is, 
Qod,  In  the  highest  sense,  then,  though  not  to 
the  consciousness  of  every  wise  man,  wisdom 
was  the  Divine  Philosophy.  So  it  is  pictured  in 
chapter  viii.  of  this  book,  one  of  the  sublimest 
passages  of  inspired  literature.  But  though  no¬ 
where  else  does  the  idea  of  wisdom  reach  this 
high  level,  the  wisdom  literature  of  the  Jewish 
people  shows  in  all  cases  an  underlying  unity 
which  inheres  in  the  consciousness  of  God.  The 
Proverbs,  whoever  reduced  them  to  their  present 
artistic  form,  are,  in  fact,  the  result  of  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  people,  as  all  proverbial  literature 


is,  but  the  difference  between  these  proverbs 
and  the  proverbs  of  other  peoples  is  too  evident 
not  to  demand  an  explanation ;  and  this  is  easily 
found.  The  Hebrew  people  were  an  inspired 
people;  in  a  very  true  sense  God  was  in  all  their 
thoughts,  and  this  fact,  which  differentiated 
them  from  all  other  ancient  peoples,  has  put  an 
ineffaceable  seal  upon  all  their  writings. 

It  baa  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  secret 
of  the  Hebrew  wisdom  was  not  always  present  in 
the  consciousness  of  the  wise;  but  if  it  finds  its 
highest  expression  in  the  praise  of  the  Divine 
Wisdom  in  chapter  viii.  of  this  book,  its  key  is 
plainly  given  in  verse  7  of  chapter  i.  That 
wonderful  truth  that  the  fear  (t.  e.,  reverence) 
of  Jehovah  is  the  very  beginning  of  wisdom, 
may  first  have  been  apprehended  in  this  vivid 
way  by  the  writer  of  this  passage;  it  is  just  as 
true  to  day  as  it  was  then  and  in  all  preceding 
time.  There  has  been  no  scientist  or  philoso¬ 
pher  of  note  since  science  and  pbilosrphy  were, 
of  whom  reverence  baa  not  been  a  distinguish¬ 
ing,  nay,  a  fundamental  characteristic.  If  “the 
undevout  astronomer  is  mad,”  the  irreverent  sci¬ 
entist  is  an  intellectual  suicide.  Not  that  all 
scientists  are  God  fearing,  though  the  tendency 
of  scientific  study  is  in  that  direction;  but 
whether  or  not  they  recognize  in  nature  a  revela¬ 
tion  of  God,  the  spirit  of  reverence  toward  that 
mystery  of  which  they  do  not  recognize  the  true 
character  is  essential  to  all  profound  investiga¬ 
tion,  whether  in  the  physical  or  the  psychical 
sphere. 

The  character  of  Hebrew  “wisdom"  being  such 
as  it  was,  it  will  not  surprise  us  to  find  that 
though  not  a  work  of  much  spiritual  power,  the 
moral  value  of  the  Book  of  Froverbs  is  high ; 
second  perhaps  in  this  respect  to  no  other  boo^ 
in  the  Bible  except  the  Psalms,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  adds  to  a  high  morality  the  very  high¬ 
est  spiritual  power.  It  has  become  a  rather 
general  practice  to  decry  the  Proverbs,  saying 
that  they  teach  a  low  order  of  morality,  a  good¬ 
ness  for-profit  theory.  But  this  is  a  superficial 
view.  Here  and  there  indeed  we  do  find  teach¬ 
ings  dictated  by  a  worldly  wisdom  which  is  not 
noble,  but  perhaps  it  is  possible  to  find  that  even 
these  teachings,  like  our  own  well  worn  adage. 
Honesty  is  the  beet  policy,  are  grounded  in  a 
high  moral  truth.  Sometimes  the  moral  teach 
ing  is  not  explicit,  the  facts  are  simply  stated, 
and  the  reader  left  to  draw  his  own  moral.  But 
as  a  general  thing  these  precepts  are  the  very 
beet  of  their  kind.  Applicable,  as  they  are 
meant  to  be,  to  the  conduct  of  life,  they  are 
sound,  serious,  and  their  tendency  is  to  higher 
rather  than  lower  moral  standards.  The  keynote 
of  the  book  is,  as  has  been  said,  that  the  fear  of 
God  is  the  very  foundation  of  all  wisdom,  and 
implicitly  therefore,  if  not  explicitly,  it  tests 
conduct  by  the  highest  standards.  It  is  in  fact 
this  implicit  recognition  of  the  only  true  ethical 
standards  that  gives  this  book  its  great  practi 
cal  value.  It  has  been  sajd  that  one  reason  for 
the  sterling  if  shrewd  integrity  for  which  the 
Scottish  people  have  long  been  famous,  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  for  many  generations  the  Book 
of  Proverbs  was  used  as  the  standard  school 
reader. 

The  first  chapter  of  Proverbs  contains  the  in¬ 
troduction  (or  more  properly  the  title  of  the  book, 
ves.  1  6 ) ,  the  motto  of  the  en ti re  book ( vs.  7 ),  and  two 
proverbial  odes  (vee.8  19,  20  33).  Chapter  ii.  is  a 
third  ode,  an  invitation  to  seek  after  wisdom. 

A  fourth  ode,  showing  that  the  way  to  find  wis¬ 
dom  is  through  self-renunciation  and  entire  yield¬ 
ing  of  the  self  to  God,  follows  in  chapter  iii. 

1  20,  a  part  of  which  is  included  in  to-day’s 
lesson.  A  fifth  ode,  iii.  21-26,  shows  wisdom  as 
the  channel  of  the  divine  protection.  Our  leeson 
includes  also  a  part  of  this  poem. 

THE  LESSON. 

Proverbs  iv.  10-19. 

Golden  Text. — My  son,  if  sinners  entice  thee, 
consent  thou  not. — Prov.  i.  10. 

v'‘  ^  , 


The  lesson  is  clearly  the  counsels  given  by  a 
father  to  a  eon,  (vs.  10)  and,  as  always  in  Israel, 
long  life  is  offered  as  a  motive  for  filial  obedi¬ 
ence.  This  father  has  been  careful  to  train  his 
eon  in  the  ways  of  wisdom  as  the  Jews  under¬ 
stood  wisdom  (Introductory  Study),  and  he  was 
convinced  that  to  walk  in  these  ways  was  to 
walk  in  freedom,  not  bondage  (verse  12),  de¬ 
scribes  the  walking  of  a  man  in  fetters— strait¬ 
ened,  stumbliing;  but  wisdom  is  no  fetter,  it  is 
freedom.  It  is  well  for  young  men  to  consider 
this 

Instruction  is  the  material  of  wisdom,  and  the 
machine  in  which  it  works.  It  is,  therefore,  the 
very  life  of  the  wise  man  in  the  sense  in  which 
food  and  air  are  the  life  of  man. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  emasculate  the  noble 
teachings  of  the  remainder  of  this  leeson  (vse. 
14  19)  by  restricing  them  to  the  subject  of  tem¬ 
perance  Intemperance  is  a  great  evil  and  there 
are  explicit  teachings  on  that  subject  in  the 
Bible,  but  this  is  not  one  of  them.  The  drunk¬ 
ard  has  by  no  means  a  monopoly  of  wickedness 
(vs.  14),  and  to  imply  that  he  has,  is  to  deaden 
the  moral  sense  of  many  whose  temptations  are 
not  to  drink.  Let  such  remember  that  “the 
way  of  evil”  includes  all  sins,  and  all  faults, 
that  are  treated  lightly  as  if  they  were  no  harm. 
This  father  urges  his  son  to  avoid  every  path 
of  sin,  and  bad  companionship,  especially  of  the 
perverse,  and  of  them  who  love  to  lead  others 
into  sin. 

The  path  of  the  just  is  very  different  from 
that  of  the  wicked;  it  is  in  itself  a  light;  the 
conduct  of  good  men  enlightens  many  of  the 
dark  perplexities  of  their  fellow  men.  When 
these  words  were  uttered,  they  contained  no 
thought  of  Christ;  the  allusion  is  to  the  illu¬ 
mination  of  the  rising  sun.  But  young  men  of 
to-day  are  more  blessed  than  the  youth  to  whom 
this  lesson  was  first  addressed,  for  they  have 
Christ  for  their  sun.  His  life  and  conduct  for 
their  model. 

CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR 

By  Rev.  Henry  T.  MoEwen,  D.  D. 

Reforms. 

Nov.  21.  Asa's  reform.  2  Chron.  14: 1-7. 

22.  Jehu’s  reform.  2  Kings.  10;  18-31. 

23.  Hezekiah’s  reform  2  Chron  20;  1-11 

24.  Josiah’s  reform.  2  Chron.  34: 29-33. 

25.  Ezra's  reform.  Ezra  10: 1-12. 

26.  Nehemlah’s  reform.  Neh.  13: 15-23. 

27.  Topic— Great  reforms  that  need  our 

help.  John.  2: 13-25.  (International 
Temperance  Sunday.) 

The  most  vital  and  beneficent  reform  of  the 
hour,  which  in  its  sublime  outreach  would  in¬ 
clude  all  others,  would  be  for  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  to  rise  to  her  privilege.  Under . 
God,  her  work  is  to  regenerate,  not  to  reform 
the  world.  Regeneration  imparts  new  life, 
reformation  strives  to  polish  up  the  old  life. 
The  one  aims  to  make  the  outward  life  respecta¬ 
ble,  the  other  purifies  the  heart.  Polished 
Pharisees  are  the  peril  of  the  one,  sanctified 
Peters,  Johns,  and  Pauls  are  the  product  of  the 
other  The  one  ignores  God’s  aid,  the  other 
constantly  implores  it.  Christ’s  imagery  of  the 
whited  sepulchres  accurately  and  graphically  de¬ 
scribed  the  Pharisee  of  all  age?.  Exterior  fair, 
interior  reeking.  In  the  main,  reformation 
had  been  the  method  from  the  fall  of  man  to  the 
coming  of  Chriet.  The  efforts  were  constant, 
world  wide,  and  heroic.  An  experiment  on  so 
vast  a  scale  as  to  space,  time,  and  effort,  ought 
to  have  ended  in  triumph,  not  defeat,  were 
success  possible  by  that  method.  The  result  of 
this  sublime  effort  of  millions  of  people,  through 
ages  of  time,  was  that  Christ  found  humanity 
more  putrid  at  his  coming  than  it  bad  ever  been 
before.  Where  culture  was  at  its  best,  vice 
was  at  its  worst.  Centuries  of  reformation  had 
ended  in  deepest,  vilest  degeneration.  Because 
of  the  utter  futility  of  man’s  unaided  effort, 
Christ  came  into  the  world.  He  did  not  attempt 
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to  Bupplemeot  the  old  method.  He  ioaugurated 
a  Dew  method.  The  cry  wa<,  “Ye  must  be  born 
again,  not  of  the  heeh,  but  of  the  Spirit.”  It 
applied  as  certainly  to  the  nohle  Nicodemua, 
as  to  the  man  possessed  of  legions  of  devHs.  The 
king  in  his  palace  and  the  peasant  in  his  hovel 
enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven  on  one  and  the 
same  condition. 

The  emphasis  which  God  puts  upon  this  truth 
in  His  Word  and  Work  is  rarely  realised.  Not 
any  Son  of  Man  would  do  for  the  Saviour  of  the 
world.  It  must  be  that  Son  of  Man  over  whose 
coDcepioD  and  birth  God’s  Holy  Spirit  had  pre¬ 
sided  in  a  high  and  holy  sense.  “The  Holy 
Ghost  shall  come  upon  thee,  and  the  power  of 
the  Moat  High  shall  overshadow  thee:  where¬ 
fore,  also,  that  which  is  to  be  born  of  thee  shall 
be  called  holy,  the  Son  of  God.”  Nor  was  this 
the  only  signal  part  which  the  Spirit  of  God 
played  in  the  life  and  work  of  Jesus  Christ. 
On  the  day  of  His  baptism,  the  Spirit  descended 
upon  Him  like  a  dove,  and  a  voice  was  heard 
from  heaven,  saying,  “Thou  art  My  beloved 
Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased.”  Even  con¬ 
tact  and  communion  with  Christ  for  three  years 
were  not  adequate  preparation  for  His  disciples 
to  do  the  world-  wide  work  which  He  committed 
to  them  on  the  day  of  His  ascension.  “They 
were  to  tarry  in  Jerusalem  until  they  were  en- 
..dued  with  power  from  on  high.”  On  the  Day 
of  Pentecost,  that  Prayer  Meeting  of  ten  days, 
culminated  in  their  being  filled  with  the  Holy 
Ghost.  The  proof  of  the  Spirit’s  descent  upon 
them  is  not  found  alone  in  the  statement  of 
Luke,  it  IB  found  in  the  transformed  lives, 
widened  horiion,  and  increased  power  of  the 
Apostles.  The  cowardice  of  Peter  gives  way  to 
dauntless  courage,  so  that  he  who  trembled  a 
few  days  ago  at  the  charge  of  a  maid-servant 
now  defies  the  Sanhedrin  which  had  crucified  his 
Lord.  Under  the  ministry  of  the  Spirit,  the 
disciples  of  Christ  did  more  and  mightier  works 
than  when  Christ  was  on  earth.  They  were 
illumined  with  divine  light,  as  well  as  endued 
with  divine  strength.  How  vary  significant  is 
the  incident  recorded  in  Acts  zix.  Paul  found 
about  a  dozen  disciples  at  Ephesus,  and  said 
unto  them,  “Did  ye  receive  the  Holy  Ghost 
when  ye  believed.  ”  They  answered,  “Nay,  we 
did  not  BO  much  as  hear  whether  the  Holy  Ghost 
was  given.”  “And  when  Paul  had  laid  his 
hands  upon  them,  the  Holy  Ghost  came  on 
them.”  The  seal  of  the  Apostles’  ministry  was 
the  presence  and  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Peter  baptized  the  new  converts  in  the  house  of 
Cornelius,  because  be  discovered  that  they  had 
received  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  certainly  as  the 
earlier  disciples.  Christ’s  great  consolatory 
promise  to  his  grief  stricken  disciples  was  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  should  be  with  them  always,  as 
he  had  been  for  three  years.  In  the  light  of 
these  truths,  what  a  wealth  of  meaning  is  found 
in  2  Cor.  i.  22 ;  2  Cor.  v.  5,  and  Eph.  i.  14. 
“Now  he  that  stablisheth  us  with  you  in  Christ, 
and  anointed  us,  is  God :  who  also  sealed  us, 
and  gave  us  the  earnest  of  the  Spirit  in  our 
hearts.”  “Now  he  that  wrought  us  for  this 
very  thing  is  God,  who  gave  unto  us  the  earnest 
of  the  Spirit.”  “In  whom  ye  also,  having 
heard  the  word  of  the  truth,  tbe  Gospel  of  your 
salvation,  in  whom  also  having  believed,  ye  were 
sealed  with  the  Holy  Spirit  of  promise,  which  is 
an  earnest  of  our  inheritance,  unto  the  redemp¬ 
tion  of  God’s  own  possession,  unto  the  praise  of 
His  glory.”  An  earnest  is  the  pledge  which  one 
leaves  behind  as  a  surety  of  his  coming  again 
for  the  fulfillment  of  a  promise.  On  that  wild 
night  in  Egypt,  tbe  blood  sprinkled  on  the 
door  post  was  the  sign  and  seal  of  safety  for 
those  within.  When  Christ  comes  the  second 
time  without  sin  unto  salvation,  the  sign  and 
seal  will  be  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Throughout  tbe  ages  God  has  always  been 
seeking  to  have  men  realize  that  they  can  do 
nothing  without  Him,  and  all  things  with  Him. 


“With  God  all  things  are  possible.  ”  Hia  sun¬ 
shine  and  rain  cause  our  fruits  and  orrain  to 
grow  and  ripen.  He  imparts  to  and  implants 
in  the  seed  that  germ  life  without  which  growth 
is  impossible.  Our  co  operation  with  Him  in 
the  material  world  has  brought  about  one  of 
the  great  differences  between  civilization  and 
paganism  or  barbarism.  His  winds  waft  our 
sails.  His  steam  speeds  our  trains  across  con¬ 
tinents,  our  ships  across  oceans.  His  electric 
current  fiashes  our  messages  around  the  globe. 
This  in  terse  language,  “Not  by  might  nor  by 
power,  but  by  My  Spirit,  saitb  the  Lord  of 
hosts,”  was  the  message  of  tbe  gold  candle¬ 
stick  with  its  two  olive  trees  to  Zerubbabel. 
God  uttered  the  same  truth  in  another  form 
when  he  reduced  the  hosts  of  Gideon  to  hand¬ 
fuls,  and  then  sent  him  out  to  win  a  glorious 
victory.  Asa  realized  and  rested  upon  it,  when 
Egypt’s  hosts  came  up  against  him.  “Lord,  it 
is  nothing  with  Thee  to  help,  whether  with 
many  or  with  them  that  have  no  power ;  help 
us,  O  Lord  our  God :  for  we  rest  on  Thee  and  in 
Thy  name  we  go  against  this  multitude.  ”  Heze- 
kiah  felt  it  profoundly,  when  on  that  memorable 
morning  he  looked  for  Sennacherib’s  hosts  and 
found  that  they  had  been  slain  by  the  breath  of 
the  Lord. 

For  the  work  of  regeneration  the  powers  of 
heaven  are  pledged.  For  reformation  man  must 
battle  unaided  by  God.  God  is  ready  to  co¬ 
operate  where  be  has  first  the  privilege  to  regen¬ 
erate.  One  of  the  idols  which  we  have  put  in 
God’s  place  is  our  trust  in  legislation.  Before 
the  shrine  of  human  law  all  people  bow.  It  has 
its  place,  but  that  place  is  not  God’s  place.  The 
man  who  is  genuinely  born  again  will  not  drink 
again.  Christ  sheathed  the  sword  of  law  in  the 
Garden  of  Getbsemane,  and  there  unsheathed  the 
sword  of  tbe  Spirit  which  is  love.  Let  tbe 
world,  if  it  will,  toil  on  in  the  disappointing 
work  of  reformation;  but  let  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ,  through  her  ministry  and  people, 
give  herself  wholly  to  the  enduring,  transform¬ 
ing  work  of  regeneration.  Had  she  but  given 
one-half  tbe  energy  to  converting  men’s  hearts 
that  she  has  given  to  controlling  their  passions, 
she  would  not  now  be  wailing  about  her  loss  of 
power.  Let  her  get  back  to  her  first  love  and 
to  her  true  and  only  method.  Then  when  laws 
are  enacted,  they  can  be  enforced,  because 
enough  people  in  society  have  been  born  again 
to  wield  a  power.  There  is  not  only  a  God  in 
heaven  on  whom  we  may  call ;  but  there  dwells 
within  us  a  Spirit  on  whom  we  may  rely,  and 
in  whose  power  alone  we  can  conquer.  Till  we 
thus  rest  in  and  work  through  Him,  we  grieve 
God’s  Holy  Spirit,  who  is  as  ready  to  save  oth¬ 
ers,  as  He  is  to  sanctify  us. 

SIL.K  FROM  A  8BEI.I.  FISH. 

A  shell  fish  of  the  Mediterranean  baa  the 
power  of  Bpinning  a  viscid  silk  which  in  Sicily 
is  made  into  a  very  handsome  fabric.  The  silk 
is  spun  by  tbe  shell  fish  for  tbe  purpose  of  at 
tacbing  itself  to  tbe  rocka.  It  is  able  to  guide 
the  delicate  filaments  to  the  proper  place  and 
then  glue  them  fast,  and  if  they  are  cut  away  it 
can  reproduce  them.  This  material  is  gathered 
at  low  tide,  washed  in  soap  and  water,  dried, 
straightened  and  carded.  One  pound  of  the  fila¬ 
ment  yields  about  three  ounces  of  fine  thread, 
which,  when  spun,  is  a  lovely,  burnished  golden 
brown  color.— Our  Times. 


HONEF  PKODUCTIOKS  IN  MINNESOTA. 

Our  girls  and  boys  remember  how  a  great 
fire  swept  over  the  pine  lands  of  Northern  Min¬ 
nesota  and  wiped  out  every  green  thmg  in  an 
area  ol  five  hundred  square  miles.  Since  then 
several  varieties  of  plants  hitherto  unknown  in 
that  region  have  sprung  up.  Among  these  is 
a  plant  something  like  tbe  Scotch  heather, 
which  is  remarkable  as  a  honey  producer.  Tbe 
farmers  have  begun  to  bring  in  bees  and  the 
production  of  honey  promises  to  be  one  of  tbe 
leading  industries  of  tbe  district.  Ihousands 
of  hives  were  sat  up  in  tbe  region  west  of 
Hinckley  last  year  and  this  year  the  production 
of  honey  there  will  be  about  one  million  pounds, 
worth  IMiOOO. 


Children’s  Department 


THE  PRISON  ERS. 

Do  yon  know,  little  maid,  when  yon  open  your  month 
That  away  to  the  east,  to  the  west,  north  and  sonth. 

On  the  wings  of  the  wind,  jnst  like  bees  or  like  birds. 
Fly  tbe  tones  of  yonr  voice  and  the  sound  of  your  words  ? 

Do  yon  know,  little  maid,  that  yonr  month  is  tbe  door; 
All  the  words  yon  will  say,  all  you  have  said  before. 

Are  imprisoned  within  ?  Some  are  sweet,  pleasant  words 
Which,  when  they  get  out,  will  sing  jnst  like  the  birds. 

There  are  others  so  cross  that  they  no  one  can  please. 
And  when  they  get  out  they  will  sting  like  bees. 

Watch  them  close,  little  maid;  when  cross  words  stir 
about, 

Shut  the  door  right  up  tight,  and  don't  let  them  get  ont. 

—Selected. 


HOW  PHIL  GOT  HIS  OYERCOAT. 

“Uncle  Allan,  I  wish  you  would  put  me  on  to 
a  scheme  to  make  some  money.” 

Uncle  Allan  looked  up  from  tbe  newspaper  he 
was  reading,  and  said,  “Well,  Frank,  what  is 
the  extremity  ?” 

“It  isn’t  for  myself.  Uncle,  but  it  is  to  help 
another  boy.” 

“O,  I  see.  It  is  easy  enough  to  get  up 
schemes,  Frank.  But  the  thing  ie  to  have  them 
work  as  you  wish  to  have  them.  It  must  be  a 
straight,  honest  scheme,  of  course.” 

“O,  certainly.  Uncle.  You  know  I  would  not 
go  into  a  dishonest,  crooked  transaction  for  any¬ 
thing  and  the  cause  would  not  warrant  it.” 

Uncle  Allan  put  his  newspaper  down  and 
leaned  his  bead  back  against  tbe  high-backed 
rocking  chair.  “Now,  Frank,”  he  said,  “I  am 
ready  to  hear  the  reason  for  getting  up  a  money 
scheme.  ” 

Frank  sat  down  in  a  chair  at  tbe  other  side  of 
the  library  table.  Hia  face  showed  that  his 
heart  was  almost  bursting  with  tbe  enthusiastic 
desire  to  find  out  a  good  way  to  help  somebody. 

“You  know  bow  cold  it  was  last  Sunday, 
Uncle,  and  that  mother  told  me  to  wear  my  new 
overcoat.  Every  other  boy  in  our  Sunday-school 
class  bad  on  a  new  overcoat,  too,  all  but  Phil 
Downes.  He  did  not  have  any  on  at  all,  and 
when  he  turned  that  corner  by  the  church  where 
the  wind  sweeps  through  at  such  a  rate  of  speed, 
he  must  have  shivered  and  shaken  with  the 
cold.  Phil’s  father  went  to  war  and  caught  the 
fever  and  died  in  camp.  He  was  a  very  kind 
father.  I  used  to  go  in  tbe  house  with  Phil 
sometimes  and  be  always  was  so  pleasant  to  the 
boys  who  were  Phil’s  chums.  I  don’t  know 
how  Phil  lives  without  him.  I  am  sure  it 
would  kill  me  to  have  my  father  die.  None  of 
the  fathers  of  the  other  boys  in  our  set  went  to 
war,  but  Phil’s.  He  went  as  a  private  soldier, 
but  be  was  a  hero  just  as  much  as  the  big  gen¬ 
erals,  for  be  died  in  defence  of  his  country.” 

“That  ie  true,  my  boy.  Phil’s  father  was  a 
hero,  and  he,  as  well  as  others  whose  names  are 
not  known  to  the  world,  deserve  honor  from  their 
country.  ’  ’ 

“Phil  and  I  are  great  chums,  and  be  tellls  me 
things  he  does  not  tell  tbe  other  boys.  He  said 
be  could  not  do  as  be  used  to  when  bis  father 
was  alive  and  had  a  good  salary.  That  his  mother 
had  only  a  snaalll  income — they  had  to  move  into 
a  cheaper  place  for  that  reason.  Phil  is  a  fine 
scholar,  beats  us  all  in  arithmetic  and  grammar 
— tbe  two  studies  I  am  ashamed  to  say  I  have 
not  much  afifnity  for.  Hie  mother  says  he  must 
keep  on  in  school,  though  Phil  told  me  be  tried 
to  have  her  let  him  go  to  work,  it  makes  me 
feel  Eo  sorry  to  have  a  dead  soldier’s  boy  go'og 
around  in  the  cold  weather  without  an  overcoat, 
because  bis  father  went  to  war  and  never  came 
home  again.”  Frank’s  eyes  really  had  big  tears 
in  them. 

“If  Phil  has  an  overcoat  at  all  be  needs  it 
right  off,”  Uncle  Allan  said.  “While  you  have 
been  talking,  I’ve  been  thinking  and  scheming. 
I  know  you  would  like  to  give  him  that  overcoat 
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Toureelf,  and  you  have  not  a  cent  to  your  credit, 
la  that  the  way  of  it  T" 

“The  very  way,”  replied  Prank. 

“It  hae  always  been  against  my  principles  to 
advance  money  for  work.  It  ia  strange,  but 
nevertheless  true,  that  if  you  pay  for  work  before 
the  money  is  earned,  the  work  is  a  leng  time 
getting  done  and  quite  likely  not  to  be  satisfac¬ 
tory.  But  this  is  an  emergency.  I  might  break 
my  rule  for  once  and  advance  the  money  for 
Phil’s  overcoat  and  you  might  give  me  your  word 
of  honor  to  pay  for  it  in  work.  As  1  understand 
you,  you  wish  to  pay  for  it  yourself.” 

“Yes,  Uncle,  and  I  will  promise  you  faith¬ 
fully  to  do  whatever  you  wish  me  to.” 

“We  will  say  that  Phil’s  overcoat  costs  eight 
or  ten  dollars,  Frank.  I  will  give  you  a  dollar 
every  Saturday  for  helping  me  in  my  office— that 
will  take  just  as  many  weeks  as  the  dollars  that 
are  put  in  Phil’s  overcoat.  Is  that  satisfac 
tory  f” 

For  a  moment,  Frank  hesitated.  There  was 
to  be  no  more  fun  Saturdays  with  the  boys. 
Uncle  Allan  was  a  strict  business  man  and  his 
and  Frank's  agreement  would  be  a  regular  buei 
ness  transaction.  But  it  was  only  for  a  moment. 
Hie  face  lighted  with  joy  as  he  exclaimed,  “I 
will  do  it.  Uncle  Allan,  and  1  will  be  just  as 
faithful  in  doing  my  work,  as  if  you  did  not 
pay  me  in  advance.” 

A  couple  of  hours  later  a  package  was  handed 
to  Phil’s  mother  addressed  to  him.  It  was  a 
ne*  overcoat.  A  little  paper  was  pinned  on  it 
with  these  words:  For  Phil,  whose  father  was  a 
hero,  and  died  for  hie  country.  Frank. 

That  was  all.  Phil  and  Frank  were  the  same 
siie  BO  the  overcoat  was  a  perfect  fit.  Frank 
goes  with  his  Uncle  Allan  every  Saturday  to 
work  in  the  office,  and  the  experience  and  dis¬ 
cipline  he  is  getting  is  going  to  be  worth  as 
much  to  him  in  the  future  as  the  kind  deed 
which  he  will  always  like  to  remember, 

Uacle  Allan  says,  “There  is  no  doubt  but 
Frank  will  stick  to  h's  bargain.”  Phil  does 
not  know,  however,  why  Frank  goes  to  his 
Uncle’s  office  now  every  Saturday  to  work.  But 
as  he  is  working  Saturdays  too,  to  help  his 
mother,  they  do  not  miss  each  other  in  the 
games  the  other  boys  have.  S.  T.  P. 

A  WONDERFUL,  WRECKING  CRAFT.  ‘ 

It  is  with  the  greatest  interest  our  young  peo 
pie  read  of  the  ship  Argo  and  the  Argonaut 
expedition  that  went  in  search  of  the  golden 
fleece.  But  that  is  mythical  lore.  At  the  pres 
ent  day,  we  have  a  boat  called  The  Argonaut 
that  is  not  a  myth,  but  a  reality,  and  a  most 
wonderful  under  sea  boat  it  is.  It  is  only  thirty- 
six  feet  long,  but  has  hollow  metal  masts  fifty 
feet  long. 

The  air  that  the  men  breathe  when  they  are 
engaged  investigating  wrecks  in  water  less  than 
sixty  feet  deep  comes  down  one  of  these  tubular 
masts  and  is  forced  up  the  other.  The  boat  is 
painted  white  so  that  it  may  be  readily  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  diver  who  walks  out  of  it  on 
to  the  sea  bottom  and  happens  to  get  far  away. 
The  crew  of  The  Argonaut  always  have  plenty 
of  fresh  sea  food  when  they  are  working  under 
the  surface.  Wherever  they  run  over  an  oyster 
bed,  the  diver  simply  goes  out  and  rakes  in  a 
few  baskets.  If  cabs  are  wanted,  he  takes  a  net 
and  gathers  them  in  much  as  a  picker  in  a  berry 
patch  gathers  berries.  The  boat  may  be  used  to 
discover  oyster  beds  in  unsuspected  places.  The 
Argonaut  arrived  at  New  York  recently  from 
Baltimore,  having  come  by  the  way  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal,  the  Delaware 
river  and  the  Delaware  bay  to  tbe  Atlantic. 

A  DAY  TOO  LATK. 

Friends,  In  this  world  of  hurry 
And  work  and  sudden  end, 

If  a  thought  comes  quick  of  doing 
A  kindness  to  a  friend. 

Do  it  that  very  minute.  Don't  put  it  off;  don't  wait. 
What’s  the  use  of  doing  a  kindness  if  you  do  it  a  day  too 
ate  —Selected. 


THE  CBANBEBBY  SAUCE. 

Tbe  turkey  is  the  subject  of  thought  and  talk 
and  public  mention  at  this  particular  season  of 
the  year. 

But  very  little  is  said  about  tbe  necessary  ac¬ 
companiment  to  the  Thanksgiving  dinner — the 
cranberries.  I  wonder  if  our  girls  and  boys 
know  how  and  where  cranberries  grow.  When 
you  look  on  the  map  of  Massachusetts  you  see 
the  little  neck  of  land,  running  out  into  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  and  turning  Northward,  as  if 
it  were  trying  to  get  away  from  the  good  old 
State  of  Massachusetts.  That  is  Cape  Cod  and 
there  the  cranberries  grow  in  great  profusion. 
In  October,  men,  women  and  girls  and  boys  are 
engaged  in  picking  cranberries  in  the  bogs, 
where  they  grow.  This  is  very  steady  hard 
work  and  the  hands  of  the  pickers  suffer  unless 
they  are  encased  in  gloves  without  fingers  and 
tbe  nails  are  covered  with  bees  wax.  A  writer 
in  “The  Ladies'  Home  Journal,”  gives  her  ex¬ 
perience  in  cranberry  picking  in  these  words : 

“Our  wagon  was  driven  under  some  trees  and 
soon  emptied.  And  then  the  knights  of  the 
kettle  burr  ed  to  tbe  tally  station,  where  they 
recorded  their  names  upon  a  wide  sheet  of  paste¬ 
board,  and  where  a  Weymouth  girl  credits  them 
by  a  stroke  of  tbe  pencil  for 'every  measure  they 
pick.  Next  tbe  field  marshal  distributed  to  each 
a  big  shining  tin  measure,  holding  eight  quarts. 
Thus  armed  off  they  start  at  a  run  down  a  nar 
row  path,  which  shakes  under  the  foot,  and  are 
quickly  down  on  their  knees  upon  the  thick 
green  and  red  carpet.  There  is  no  visible  soil ; 
the  bog  springs  like  a  hair  mattress,  spread  as 
are  the  vines  upon  the  top  of  the  older  growths, 
but  they  are  slender  bushes,  not  vines,  wiry  and 
set  thick  with  minute  stiff  leaves,  and  loaded 
with  berries,  clean,  bright,  hard,  and  of  every 
exquisite  tint  of  red  and  yellow.  The  law  of 
tbe  field  is  to  leave  none  behind  the  picker.  The 
’bosses’  experienced  pickers,  direct  tbe  crowd 
and  see  that  there  is  no  neglect,  cheating  nor 
confusion.  'You  can’t  step  over  that  string,’ 
said  one  of  the  juniors  to  me.  ‘Can’t  I  f  It's 
cnly  two  feet  high.’  ‘Yes,  but  you  daren’t,  I 
mean.  No  one  can  go  over  until  all  the  berries 
are  picked  clean  on  this  side  of  it.’  ‘Oh,  that 
is  the  rule,  then  ?’ 

“When  I  was  fairly  down  on  my  knees,  shoul¬ 
der  to  shoulder  with  some  record-breaking 
picker,  I  realized  the  awful  earneatnesa  of  it. 
Tbe  maw  of  my  six-quart  measure  looked  terri 
bly  big;  but  in  not  many  minutes  the  first  of  its 
rings  of  division  was  covered.  At  last  it  was 
full,  and  I  found  myself  picking  my  row  in 
solitude  and  aching  from  the  posture.  Arrived 
at  the  tally  to  discharge  my  load— it  scored, me 
one,  and  that  meant  ten  cents— I  remained  there 
to  watch  tbe  rest,  who  were  more  bent  on  pocket¬ 
ing  dollars  than  I  was.  A  steady  stream  moved 
to  and  from  tbe  tally.  The  men  were  usually 
thin  and  brown,  like  men  who  have  followed  the 
water ;  the  girls  were  quite  nice  looking,  occa¬ 
sionally  pretty,  tbe  women  stout  and  secsible 
looking. 

“But  all  seemed  in  grim  earnest;  no  talking, 
no  shouting,  nor  fun,  only  the  stillness  of  a 
company  of  racers.  I  had  expected  a  gayer 
spectacle:  that  the  field  would  be  lightened  up 
somewhat  with  laughter  and  talk. 

“From  beneath  the  shade  of  her  big  bat 
mounted  behind  the  fast  filling  boxes, 'the  tally- 
keeper  occasionally  dispensed  a  word,  almost  a 
smile;  and  1  believe  there  was  a  good  under¬ 
standing  among  the  lads  and  lasses  who  often 
managed  to  come  up  together. 

“The  day  bad  its  brightest  side  when  tbe 
noon-hour  sounded  and  a  score  of  little  family 
picnics  were  spread  under  tbe  trees.  Neighbors 
remembered  solitary  pickers  and  their  poor  ac¬ 
quaintances  and  more  than  one  pailful  of  ex¬ 
cellent  coffee  left  our  camp.” 


SCHOOL  BOY  LIFE  IN  BOGOTA. 

By  Mrs.  M.  W.  Graham 

Sometimes  the  boys  arrive  as  early  as  half¬ 
past  six  and  make  straight  for  the  play  ground 
to  spin  tops,  pity  marbles  or  what  they  enjoy 
most,  a  mimic  bull-fight.  There  are  tbe  big 
boys  of  thirteen  and  fourteen  who  rule  the  play¬ 
ground,  tbe  lively  ones  of  nine  or  ten  and  the 
chiquitoa  or  “little  ones”  of  five  to  seven. 

At  7.30  tbe  bell  is  rung  and  the  boys  from  the 
primary  school  come  up  stairs  to  take  part  in 
morning  prayers.  One  of  the  teachers  plays  the 
piano  and  the  Qospel  hymns  are  sung  in  Span¬ 
ish.  Passers  by  pause  to  listen  as  the  boyish 
voices  ring  out  with  praises  unto  the  Lord. 
After  reciting  a  psalm  or  chapter  they  repeat 
the  Lord’s  Prayer  and  then  begin  their  daily 
tasks. 

Among  the  peculiar  things  in  school-life  here 
are  the  practice  of  studying  aloud,  the  difficulty 
of  getting  the  boys  to  wash  even  their  faces 
and  hands  if  they  have  even  the  slightest  cold, 
tbe  great  ease  with  which  they  memorize  lessons 
and  tell  lies,  and  tbe  trouble  they  have  in  reason¬ 
ing.  They  study  English  and  proudly  greet  us 
with  a  “Good-morning,”  or  “Goodbye,” 
whether  well  timea  or  not.  They  worry  over 
learning  the  Shorter  Catechism,  which  is  no 
easier  in  Spanish  than  in  English.  At  times 
they  are  rude  or  lazy  or  disobedient  but  as  a 
rule  they  have  very  courteous  manners.  Our 
smallest  boy  just  five  was  told  by  his  mother 
that  unless  be  behaved  better  at  home,  she 
would  send  a  note  asking  Mr.  Graham  to  spank 
him,  to  which  he  boldly  replied:  “But  Mr. 
Graham  won’t  whip  me,  because  we  are  great 
friends.  ” 

They  have  their  public  examinations  every  six 
weeks,  during  the  school  year,  but  tbe  crowning 
glory  IB  their  participation  in  the  aeaion  aolemne 
or  closing  exercises,  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Tbe 
American  Minister  is  always  present  on  these 
occasions. 

Tbe  custom  of  celebrating  birth  days  is  uni¬ 
versal.  Every  boy  expects  to  have  a  vacation 
el  dia  de  au  aanto  He  is  given  tbe  name  of  the 
saint  whose  place  in  tbe  Romish  calendar  comes 
on  the  day  of  his  birth,  or  a  name  which  com¬ 
memorates  some  ecclesiastical  event,  as  Incarna¬ 
tion,  Resurrection,  and  Holy  Spirit.— Over  Sea 
and  Land. 


THE  GRATE  OF  A  RED  INDIAN  BABY. 

Tbe  red  man  hae  his  idea  of  Paradise.  He 
looks  forward  to  the  happy  bunting  ground 
where  bis  soul  may  roam  after  death.  But  what 
pleasurable  prospect  does  this  place  offer  to  hie 
wife  and  children  ? 

Tbe  North  American  Indiacs  do  not  bury 
their  dead  out  of  their  sight,  but  they  deposit 
the  mortal  remains  in  trees,  or  on  scaffolding, 
sometimes  reverently  covering  them  with  a 
canopy.  They  often  leave  close  at  hand  tbe 
club,  the  axe,  the  bow.  or  whatever  tbe  departed 
has  used  in  work  or  pleasure.  In  some  tribes, 
when  a  baby  dies,  tbe  mother’s  ardent  desire  is 
to  persuade  hie  freed  spirit  to  stay  with  her 
until  age  and  experience  in  tbe  new  life  have 
armed  him  against  the  temptations  that  be 
must  meet  on  the  road  to  Paradise;  for  be  baa 
not  yet  escaped  danger  and  evil.  She  collects 
bis  small  belongings,  his  cradle  and  various 
things  in  which  bis  little  heart  delighted,  and 
carries  them  on  her  back.  In  long,  weary 
journeys  she  will  nurse  a  bundle  of  toys  and 
baby  clothes  as  te’'derly  as  though  it  were  the 
lost  burden  that  love  made  light.  Sometimes 
this  “doll  of  sorrow,”  the  object  of  her  caresEes 
and  coaxing  words,  may  be  little  more  than  a 
bunch  of  feathers,  but  the  red  woman  hopes 
that  her  arts  and  graces  may  prevail  over  th 
love  of  liberty  and  adventure  that  are  inborn  in 
her  people. 

It  takes  long  for  an  anxious  mother's  mind  to 
rest  in  tbe  belief  that  her  child  can  do  without 
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her  care,  and  she  may  lay  dowo  the  treaeuree 
beeide  hie  grave.  The  Great  Spirit  is  too  high 
and  lofty  to  attend  to  triflee  that  are  all  the 
world  to  her.  There  ia  little  in  any  of  the 
vaunted  heathen  creeds  to  comfort  women  and 
children.  Promises  of  blessings  here  and  here 
after  are  made  for  men.  Perhaps  nothing  in  the 
religion  of  Christ  would  appeal  more  powerfully 
to  parents  amongst  the  remnant  of  the  noble 
native  race  of  America  than  the  knowledge  that 
arms  even  more  tender  than  their  own  have  em 
braced  the  children  who  have  passed  beyond  their 
care.— The  Quiver. 

THE  8TBONOEST  FORTRESS  IN  THE  WORLD. 

It  is  a  daring  assertion  to  one  who  has  seen 
the  great  fortresses  of  the  Old  World,  and  grand 
eet  of  all,  has  climbed  the  rocks  of  Gibraltar, 
rising  fourteen  hundred  feet  into  the  air  and 
bristling  with  guns,  to  hear  it  said  that  Amer 
ica  has  a  fortress  that  |is  not  unworthy  to  com¬ 
pare  with  it,  not  of  course  in  size,  but  in 
strength.  But  a  correspondent  of  The  Wash¬ 
ington  Poet  writes  from  Fortress  Monroe  as 
follows : 

"The  most  extensive  system  of  sea-coast  de¬ 
fense  in  the  world  is  being  rapidly  completed  at 
this  point  in  connection  with  the  original  forti¬ 
fication  of  Fort  Monroe.  Great  progress  was 
made  on  the  original  plans  of  the  fortification 
board  during  the  war,  much  of  the  150,000,000 
emergency  appropriation  being  expended  here. 
Just  why  the  remaining  work  on  these  plane 
and  the  extensions  of  the  scheme  of  defense  ia 
being  completed  in  such  haste  no  one  appears  to 
know.  The  engineer  oflScers  in  charge  of  the 
work  simply  express  their  pleasure  at  the  dis- 
api^rance  of  the  annoying  series  of  delays  ex 
perienced  in  inaugurating  the  work. 

"The  almost  antiquated  original  Fort  Monroe 
and  the  tao  modern  disappearing  gun  batteries 
and  mortar  battery  will  shortly  be  increased  by 
the  addition  of  three  concrete  emplacements  for 
disappearing  guns  of  ten-inch  calibre,  and  the 
original  work  will  be  further  strengthened  by 
the  construction  of  a  concrete  emplacement 
within  the  walls  of  the  original  stone  fort,  in 
which  will  be  installed  a  disappearing  gun  of 
ten  or  twelve  inch  calibre. 

"Added  to  these  improvements  are  the  four 
rapid  fire  guns  and  the  eight  inch  rifies  on  the 
parapet,  erected  in  anticipation  of  an  attack  by 
the  Spanish  fleets,  all  of  which  make  Fort  Mon¬ 
roe  the  most  formidable  artificial  fortification  on 
earth. ’  ’ 


The  Best 

Medicine 

Money  Can  Buy 

Is  Hood's  Sarsaparilla.  Every  ingredient  entering  into 
its  composition  is  selected  with  special  reference  to  its 
being  the  best  of  its  kind.  These  ingredients,  consisting 
of  Nature’s  best  known  remedies,  have  never  been  used, 
to  so  great  an  extent,  in  any  other  preparation.  In  the 
enormous  sales  of  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  the  people  have 
written  in  indelible  lines  their  appreciation  of  this 
medicine,  and  its  wonderful  cures,  recorded  in  thousands 
of  voluntary  testimonials,  prove  the  great  power  of 
Hood's  Sarsaparilla  over  all  diseases  caused  or  pro¬ 
moted  hy  impure  blood.  Remember 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Is  America’s  Greatest  Medicine.  $1 ;  six  for  $5. 
Prepared  only  by  C.  I.  Hood  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass 
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W0MAN’S:BUAKD  of  HO.RE  MISSIONS. 

"Soul  Windows.  "—"The  central  function  of 
the  Church  of  Christ  is  to  evangelize  the  world. 
Christianity  is  essentially  the  missionary  religion 
destined  to  universal  conquest.  If  we  lose  sight 
of  our  missionary  function  as  a  church,  or  lose 
the  missionary  impulse,  ve  ehall  have  outlived 
our  usefulness." 

It  was  of  this  essential  truth  that  Miss 
Frances  Willard  spoke  among  her  last  words.  At 
her  request.  Miss  Gordon  began,  to  sing  her 
favorite  hymn,  "Gently,  Lord,  O,  gently  lead 
us,"  but  when  ehe  came  to  the  pronoun  "I," 
Mies  Willard  interrupted  her,  "No,  Annie, 
dear,"  she  said,  "not ‘I;’  say'we.’  Christian¬ 
ity  is  not  ‘I ;  it  is  ‘we,  ’  and  it  is  ‘Our  Father.  ’  " 
"The  poets,  the  thinkers, 'the  prophets,  the  re¬ 
formers,  the  heroic  men  and  women  who  have 
redeemed  life  from  its  puerility  and  baseness, 
who  have  inspired  mankind  with  lofty  ideals  of 
sacrifice  and  duty,  have  spent  their  daje  and 
nights  at  the  soul  windows,  seeing  things  which 
otherwise  would  be  invisible,  and  then  sharing 
their  vision  with  their  fellow  men.  What  this 
woild  most  needs  to  day  is  for  men  and  women 
to  use  the  soul  windows,  and  look  out  hopefully, 
daring1y,'and  tee  something  of  the  wonderful 
plans  of  God,  the  glorious  possibilities  !of  life, 
the  sublime  triumphs  which  await  .the  Gospel, 
the  nobler  achievements  of  the  Church,  the  more 
exalted  civilizations  which  are  yet  to  come,  and 
the  splendid  future  which  awaits  our  redeemed 
world." — Evangelical  Messenger. 

Itinerating  in  New  Mexico.— A  mies'onary 
thus  calmly  describes  a  perilous  journey :  "Start¬ 
ing  Saturday  after  dinner  in  my  two  wheeled 
Victoria  cart,  I  took  a  gunny-sack  full  of  Sab- 
bath-school  and  other  religious  papers  to  dis¬ 
tribute  to  settlers  as  I  passed,  this  being  the  only 
religious  reading  that  some  of  them  get.  A 
mile  below  Aztec,  I  crossed  the  Las  Animas 
river,  swollen  to  a  torrent  by  melting  snow  and 
rains  in  the  mountains.  Some  peaks  are  17,  - 
000  feet  high.  I  took  off  the  wheels  of  my  cart 
and  loaded  the  cart  and  harness  into  a  skiff ; 
then  drove  the  horse  into  the  river  and  watched 
him  swim  over,  caught  my  horse,  put  my  cart 
together  and  started  on.  1  distributed  my  liters 
ture,  reached  the  house  of  my  Farmington  elder, 
visied  some  persons  in  the  congregation,  includ 
ing  one  sick  lady  near  death.  The  text  morning 
I  attended  Sunday-school  and  church,  preached 
and  administered  the  Lord’s  Supper,  then  crossed 
the  river  into  another  settlement,  held  Sunday- 
school  and  preached  at  3  P.  M,,  receiving  ore 
young  lady  into  the  church  and  baptizing  ber ; 
then  drove  home,  arriving  at  nine  o’clock  in  the 
evening.  The  work  of  our  church  has  a  pros¬ 
perous  outlook.  A  Mexican  is  very  desirous  to 
have  a  school  near  Largo.  It  ought  to  be  opened 
while  we  have  an  open  door  there." 

Santa  Fe. — Joy  for  Our  Workers.  —  Little 
Sarita  writes  to  her  teacher:  "I  remember  so 
often  those  sweet  words, 

‘  In  the  world  Is  darkness,  so  we  mnst  shine. 

You  ip  your  little  r.omer  and  I  in  mine;’ 
and  I  just  love  to  sing  it.  I  don’t  have  any 
tune,  but  I  sing  it  as  well  as  I  can." 

In  the  Christian  Endeavor  Soc  ety,  Julianita, 
about  thirteen,  sa'd  with  child  like  coifiden  e: 
"I  belong  to  Jesus,"  and  the  next  week  when 
asked  why  ehe  felt  happier,  she  replied,  "Be¬ 
cause  I  confessed  Him." 


During  the  year  twelve  have  accepted  Christ 
and  seven  have  been  received  into  the  church. 

Las  Cruces.- Miss  Granger  has  been  assigned 
to  a  more  healthful  climate  and  will  engage  in 
mission  work  in  Utah.  Her  mother,  who  is  not 
in  good  health,  will  accompany  her.  Many  years 
of  faithful  toil  in  Las  Cruces  have  borne  fruit. 
In  addition  o  the  church,  Sunday  and  day 
school,  two  well  organized  miesionary  societies 
exist  in  which  the  people  take  much  interest. 

In  1691,  Don  Diesro  de  Vargas,  a  Spanish  war¬ 
rior  of  great  force  of  character,  marched  against 
Santa  Fe,  and  after  some  show  of  resistance  by 
the  Indians  it  was  surrendered.  In  1693  this 
place  was  a  fortified  pueblo  with  only  one  en¬ 
trance.  Again  the  natives  rebelled,  but  were 
conquered  by  the  Spanish  who  advanced  with 
the  old  war-cry,  “Santiago."  No  progress  was 
made  for  a  hundred  years  under  Spanish  colon¬ 
ists. 

“Ninety  seven  inhabited  pueblos  were  enu¬ 
merated  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Modern  Pueblo  Indians  occupy  thirty- 
four  towns  and  are  classed  by  distinctions  of  lan¬ 
guage  into  eight  tribes.  So  many  dialects  are 
in  use  that,  with  the  exception  of  four  tribes, 
they  are  obliged  to  communicate  with  one  an¬ 
other  in'Spanish. " 

Valdese.- Mrs.  M.  E.  Morrison,  the  mother- 
friend  of  our  Waldensian  coloniets  in  North 
Carolina,  tells  the  children  in  "Over  Sea  and 
Land,"  that  at  the  station  which  is  seventy 
miles  east  of  Asheville,  one  alighting  from  the 
train  will  see  only  seven  unpainted  houses,  a 
dreary  looking  place,  but  the  people  ate  mostly 
located  on  farms,  two,  three  and  even  five  miles 
away.  Near  the  station,  however,  an  interesting 
company  will  be  found  at  the  school  of  which 
Miss  Knox  has  charge.  Two  thirds  of  the  boys 
are  seventeen  and  eighteen  years  old ;  a  few 
American  pupils  are  here,  on  very  good  terms 
with  their  Italian  friends.  How  pleasant  it  is  to 
see  these  stranger  boys  being  trained  to  make 
American  Christian  patriots.  Five  of  these 
pupils  confesesd  Christ  last  June.  Some  of  the 
people  are  very  pcor  and  but  for  the  aid  of  schol¬ 
arships,  could'not  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the 
school.  Lydia  is  one  of  these.  "She  lived  in  s 
far-off  place  over  the  hills  and  was  growing  up 
wild  and  ignorant  as  a  little  goat."  She  has 
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I  people  get  vigorous  and 

b  Mi  increase  in  weight  from 

A  Perfect  Food,  | 

j  Tonic  and  Restorative.  j 

It  is  a  powder  made  from  the  most 
I  nourishing  elements  of  meat,  prepared 
S  for  the  nutriment  and  stimulus  of  weak 
B  systems.  May  be  taken  in  milk,  water, 
g  tea,  coffee,  etc. 
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g  fabriken  vurui.  Friedr.  Bayer  &  Co.,  Elberfeld. 


Why  buy  high-priced  advertised  specialties,  so  called 

HvEienic,  Sanitary  or  Health  Underwear?  The  “Stor 
of  darter”  Ribbed  Underwear  is  made  of  best  material, 
perfect  fitting,  beautifully  finished  and  with  silk  and 
wool-covered  seams  and  edges.  Ladies'  wool  vests  and 
drawers,  fi.oo  each.  Combination  suits,  $2.00 — either 
white  or  grav.  The  “Star  of  Garter”  Underwear  is  as 
Sanitary  or  Hygienic  as  the  best  and  will  not  shrink. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we  will  send,  pre¬ 
paid,’ to  any  address,  upon  receipt  of  price,  with  size  and 
description.  HOOSICK  FALLS  HOSIERY  CO.,  Troy,  W.Y. 

Send  2ct.  stamp  or  fol¬ 
lowing  Coupon  for  de¬ 
scriptive  circular  and 
samples  of  fabrics. 
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A  Bargain  in 

Oriental  Rugs. 

Mocieim  and 

Antique  Cai'pets^ 

sizes  up  to  9x1  2  ft., 

$6^.00. 

50  Kasak  & 

Kai'abagli  Rugs^ 

average  size  4x8  ft., 

$17.00, 

value  $22  to  $25. 

Lord  &  Taylor, 

I3rouUwuy  aotli  ttt, 

NEW  YORK. 


j  The  Call  j 

I  from  everywhere  for  W'liitnmn'8  Choco-  | 
I  lules  and  Confections,  cvliiees  the  high  I 
I  iippreeiation  of  candy  connoisseurs  for  | 
I  these  most  delicious  dainties.  | 


learned  English  rapidly,  and  is  poeseeeed  of 
native  refinement.  Sometimee  she  goes  up  to 
her  teacher  and  eaye:  “Thank  you  for  teaching 
me  I”  How  welcome  are  these  foreigners  to  our 
ehores ;  none  surely,  should  lack  the  advantages 
which  they  know  how  to  improve  so  well. 

Mounuin  Work.— A  Bible  Reader  in  Kentucky 
just  entering  upon  her  work,  writes  of  “finding 
an  open  door  among  the  mountains  in  a  strange 
way.”  She  describes  her  journey  from  North 
Carolina  through  “a  series  of  valleys,  along 
creeks  whose  solid  lime  stone  beds  form  the  only 
means  of  passing  from  mountain  range  to 
mountain  range— now  on  a  mountain  top,  where 
one  feels  so  near  to  God,  now  down  in  the  bed  of 
some  creek  with  high,  solid  rocks  on  either  side, 
with  shelf-like  projections  resembling  immense 
mantels  covered  with  moss  and  many  kinds  of 
ferns  and  fairy-like  fiowers.  This  journey  being 
made  soon  after  heavy  rains,  was  sometimes  very 
dangerous. 

“The  people  here  are  very  poor,  but  hungry 
for  moral  and  mental  development.  The  only 
room  1  could  find  for  myself  until  to  day  was 
without  a  window.  This  I  preferred  to  staying 
in  town.  I  have  already'made  thirteen  visits. 
Hardly  any  of  the  parents  can  read.  The  warm 
welcome  and  earnest  attention  in  Sunday-school 
repaid  me  for  any  trouble  in  getting  here.  The 
number  of  young  men  in  Bible  class  with  in¬ 
telligent  faces  was  inspiring.  The  Holy  Spirit 
was  evidently  using  Hie  Word.  The  most  en¬ 
couraging  thing  about  the  people  here  is  their 
independent  spirit,  although  so  poor  and  raising 
their  corn  on  almost  perpendicular  slopes.’’  Of 
a  letter  and  books  received,  the  missionary 
says:  “It  was  truly  a  risen,  living  Lord  who 
gave  you  thoughts  for  us.  It  shall  be  a  Circu¬ 
lating  Library.  When  I  saw  the  box,  1  thought 
it  might  be  a  calendar,  but  to  find  that  it  con¬ 
tained  a  beautiful  gift  book,  one  that  I  had  long 
wished  for,  was  like  the  other  suprises  along  the 
way  in  the  midst  of  varied  trials.  I  visited  a 
suffering  woman  yesterday  in  one  small  room- 
four  children  and  no  Bible.  She  said :  'Never 
mind  bringing  me  soup,  or  'anything  but  your¬ 
self  and  the  Book  I’  Are  not  these  rewards  by 
the  wayf’’  Then  follows  the  expressed  hope 
that  “the  Lord  may  sometimes  bring  our  work 
to  your  mind  as  you  pray  for  the  coming  King¬ 
dom.  ’’ 

Tuesday, 'the  eighth  being  a  legal  holiday,  the 
office  was  closed,  and  the  usual  prayer  meeting 
omitted.  H.  B.  B. 


WOMAN’S  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 


I  Whitman’s  j 

I  Chocolates  and  Confections  | 

I  repre.senl  the  highest  attainnient  of  con-  | 
f  fectlonery  art.  Original  and  e.xqulsite  j 
I  creations,  most  temptingly  prepared.  I 

1  Always  fresh.  Call  for  them  at  your  dealers.  | 

Whitman’s  Instantaneous  Chocolate  | 

f  is  perfect  In  flavor  and  quality,  delicious  and  | 
I  healthful.  Made  instantly  with  boiling  milk.  J 

1  STEPHEN  F.  WI1ITM.4N  Sr  SON,  j 
!  1310  C'liesliiiit  Kt.,  Philadelphia.  } 


Xou  can  buy  lamps  that  will  suit  you, 

MILLER’IAMPS 

ffive  perfect  Natislartlon*  Ao  ttfher 
Tamp  so  (food.  All  i^tyleM  to  Meleet 
t'ronia  Hee  tlienia  If  not  for  sale  by  Lamp 

Dealers  come  tu  our  store.  Write  for  cata¬ 

logue.  Nothing  more  appropriate  for  \Ve<l« 
diiiffAnd  Holiday  faiftK.  Wealsumake 
Fine  Brass  and  Onyx  Parlor  Tables. 

EDWARD  MILLER  &  CO., 

Manufacturers,  Established  1844, 

28  and  30  W'est  Broadway,  New  Y ork. 

A  .Ifillproil  Heater  18  a  comfort  in  cool  weather. 
A  quick  heat.  No  smoke.  Automatic  extinguisher.  Safe. 


fflTGH  AND  CHAIN  FOR  ONE  DArSWOlK. 

nBoacBUSsO 

Boys  and  Girls  can  get  a  Nlcltel-Plat.d 
I  Watch,  also  a  Chain  and  Charm  for  selUng 

IVdos.  Packages  of  Blaine  at  10  conts  each. 

IMndyour  fw  addrees  by  return  and 

_  we  will  forward  the  Blaine,  poet-pold^d 

_  7^^^'  a  large  Preoslam  Lltla  No  money  re<mred. 
■LVira  TO,.  Box  3  «  Cmiflord  JmwtloB,  Maaa. 


The  excitements  of  election  day  were  still  in 
the  air  of  New  York  on  Wednesday  morning, 
November  9th,  but  a  good  number  of  the  women 
of  the  Board  gathered  for  the  regular  meeting. 

Mrs.  Beers  presided  and  letters  from  the  for¬ 
eign  Secretaries  were  called  for.  Mrs.  Denny 
read  one  from  Mrs.  Doolittle  of  Hangchow, 
the  mieaionary  supported  by  Boston  Presbytery. 

Miee  Hubbard  read  an  interesting  letter  from 
Mibb  Oharlotte  Montgomey  of  Hamadan,  Persia, 
and  Mrs.  Rieecb  read  the  following  extracts  from 
a  personal  letter  from  Miee  Florence  Smith,  who 
has  just  returned  to  Barranquilla,  Colombia. 
Mies  Smith  was  accompanied  by  two  new  mis. 
aionariee,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Scott  Lee : 

“Home  at  last  I  Praiee  the  Lord.  Doubtlees 
you  were  picturing  to  yourself  last  Monday  the 
greetings  on  the  long  pier.  We  encountered  no 
more  hurricanes  and  arrived  on  time  Monday 
about  7  A.M.  'Miss  Hunter,  Mra.  Ladd  and 
Mr.  Yeatman  came  down  on  the  8  o’clock  train 
and  I  could  hardly  wait  to  see  them.  We  were 
all  very  merry  going  up  in  our  rapid  tranait 
train,  and  by  the  time  we  arrived,  I  was  hungry 
enough  to  eat  a  big  Colombian  breakfast,  and 
the  thing  that  tasted  beet  was  the  rice  and  lard! 

“At  the  station  a  delegation  of  atudente  and 
teachers  met  us  and  when  we  reached  the  house, 
you  can  imagine  the  welcome  from  the  boarding 
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B.Y.  CONDENSED  MILK  CO.  W 
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pupils  better  than  I  can  describe  it.  There  was 
a  two  days’  vacation  in  honor  of  our  arrival. 
Before  the  day  was  over,  I  felt  as  though  I  had 
never  been  away  and  I  had  the  best  sleep  on 
that  hard  canvas  cot  that  I  had  had  fora  month. 
Alas  1  I  fear  I  am  bopeleaely  Colombian. 

“It  has  been  pleasant  to  see  the  Lees;  they 
are  delighted  with  everything.  It  does  one’s 
heart  good  to  see.tbe  spirit  they  are  manifesting. 
Two  days  after  their  arrival,  bhey  began  their 
Spanish  lessons,  and  they  count  nothing  a  hard- 
ehip.  Until  their  goods  arrive,  they  are  living 
here,  but  they  are  going  to  houaekeeping  in  a 
house  which  backs  up  to  our  own  lot,  so  we  will 
be  together. 

“This  has  been  a  week  of  receptions  and  I  am 
glad  it  ie  over,  for  although  very  pleasant,  it 
has  been  a  little  trying.  Wednesday  A.M.  was 
school  reception.  I  wish  you  could  have  seen 
the  flowers  the  children  brought  me.  I  did  not 
try  to  count  the  baskets  and  bouquets.  There 
were  many  songs  and  Scripture  recitations,  and 
to  close  the  whole  school  sang  'My  Country  'tin 
of  Thee’  in  English.  The  Lees  were  amaxed  and 
delighted  by  the  exercieee,  and  Mrs.  Lee  aaya 
she  is  ifi  a  hurry  to  get  to  work. 


LEWIS  &  CONGER, 

IMPORTERS  AND  DEALERS  IN 

High  Grade 

Housefurnishing  Goods, 

now  have  on  exhibition  their  Fall  and  W inter  Stock, 
wbich,is  the  Largest,  Choicest,  and  Most  Extensive 
ever  offered  in  the  United  States. 

Everything  necessary  for  Kitchen,  Laundry,  Cellar, 
Dining-Room,  Library,  Pantry,  Hall,  Bath  and 
Stable. 

ONLY  BEST  MANUFACTURED  GOODS;  la  CUT¬ 
LERY,  COOKING  UTENSILS,  HOUSE-CLEANING 
Articles,  CROCKERY,  FIREPROOF  EARTHEN  and 
PORCELAIN  COOKING  WARE,  CHINA  and  GLASS, 
SANITARY  ARTICLES  for  sick  room  and  nursery,  ICE¬ 
CREAM  FREEZERS,  CLOTHES-WRINOBRS,  WOOD¬ 
EN  and  WILLOW  WARE.  FIRE  SETS,  ANDIRONS 
and  FENDERS  In  BRASS  and  IRON,  CARPET- 
SWEEPERS. 

Eddy  Refrigerators,  dec.,  &c. 

Goods  Delivered  Free  to  any  part  of  the  “Oreater 
New  York,”  or  carefully  Packed  and  Delivered  at 
Stations  within  lOO  miles 


ORDERS  BY  MAIL  RECEIVE  PROMPT  AND 
CAREFUL  A  TENTION. 


130  and  132  West  42d  St.,  New  York  City. 
Between  Broadway  and  Sixth  Avenue. 
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Oriental  Rugs. 

Exclusive  designs  in  rich  and  soft  Colorings  for 
Drawing-Rooms,  Reception  and  Dining-Rooms, 
Libraries,  Halls,  etc. 

Carpets. 

Axminster,  Wilton  and  Brussels  Carpets 
of  the  finest  qualities  manufactured. 

Si. 

NEW  YORK. 


'‘Wednesday  night  was  the  church  reception, 
with  speeches,  and  socgs  and  bouquets,  in  true 
Columbian  fashion.  But  the  beet  of  all  was  the 
real  love  and  joy  manifested. 

“Thursday  afternoon  and  Friday  evening, 
Mrs.  Yeatman  gave  receptions  for  the  foreign 
Protestants  here  and  both  were  delightful  func¬ 
tions. 

“Friday  afternoon  Mr.  Lee  performed  hie  first 
service  in  Colombia — to  lay  to  rest  the  little 
babe  of  one  of  the  German  families  here.  Five 
of  our  little  girls  sang.  We  considered  it  quite 
providential  that  Mr.  Lee  should  meet,  the  first 
week  of  his  arrival,  the  large  majority  of  Ger 
mane  resident  here.  Mrs.  Lee,  you  know, 
speaks  German,  which  is  going  to  be  a  great 
help.  One  little  lady,  a  beautiful  German  bride, 
who  understands  little  of  either  English  or 
Spanish,  and  whose  face  was  so  sad,  brightened 
until  her  face  shone  when  Mrs.  Lee  spoke  to  her 
in  her  native  tongue. 

“Monday,  October  10th,  Yesterday  was  a 
quiet  day.  A  big  shower  just  before  the  Sun 
day-school  hour  (8.30  A.M. )  made  the  attend¬ 
ance  very  small.  We  had  a  full  house  in  the 
evening  and  Mr.  Story  preached  a  good  Gospel 
sermon.  Mrs.  Lee  said  afterwards,  'Well,  I 
suppose  I  ought  to  be  homesick,  but  I’m  not, 
not  a  bit  1’ 

“lam  with  you  at  ‘156’  in  spirit  at  12.45.’’ 

A  letter  from  Mrs.  William  Jessup  of  Zahlsh, 
Syria,  tells  of  a  recent  visit,  which  Mr.  Jessup 
and  Mr.  Doolittle  made  to  the  stations  in  the 
Deir  el  Komr  field:  “They  had  a  delightful 
tour,,  purely  evangelistic,  with  very  large  gather 
inge— some  of  them  in  the  open  air  and  in  the 
light  of  the  full  moon  ;  it  was  most  ideal  mission 
work.  They  used  the  baby  organ  and  Mr. 
Doolittle’s  tremendous  voice,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Jessup’s  bass,  rang  out  over  congregations 
of  from  iwo  hundred  and  fifty  to  five  hundred 
people.  Mr.  Jessup  preached  fifteen  times  dur¬ 
ing  the  ten  days,  in  addition  to  the  fatigue  of 
horseback  travel  under  the  summer  sun  of  Syria. 

“Since  our  return  to  Zahleh,  the  first  week 
in  July,  we  have  spent  the  summer  here  and 
really  enjoyed  not  having  to  break  up  and  move 
as  we  have  done  every  summer  for  seven  years. 

“We  have  all  been  interested  and  busy  of  late 
in  the  selection  and  examination  of  candidates 
for  the  Girls’  and  Boys’  Boarding  Schools,  and 
in  opening  as  many  of  the  day  schools,  in  the 
out-satione  as  possible.  Kefr  Zebad  and  Howhe 
Barada  must  have  remained  without  schools  this 
year  if  the  people  of  these  villages  had  not  come 
to  us  and  written  their  pledgee  to  pay,  in  Howeh 
Barada,  twenty- four  dollars  and  Kefr  Zebad, 
thirty  dollars,  toward  the  salary  of  the  teacher.  | 


In  both  of  these  places  the  school-house  and  the 
school-master  s  house  are  provided  by  the  people 

“One  of  the  interesting  candidates  for  higher 
education  this  fall  is  the  son  of  the  Greek 
Catholic  priest  in  Jeditha.  The  boy  is  very 
bright  and  upright  and  like  his  mother,  who  is 
an  excellent  woman.  The  father  is  a  degraded 
priest  who  makes  “arak”  the  highly  distilled 
alcoholic  drink  which  works  so  much  ruin  here 
in  Syria.  It  seems  a  great  mercy  to  rescue  tbe 
son  from  such  surroundings  and  send  him  to 
the  kindly  shelter  and  refining  ii  fluence  of  one 
of  our  excellent  Boarding  Schools.’’ 

The  subject  of  our  treasury  lies  deeply  on  all 
hearts  at  this  time.  Tbe  money  is  not  coming 
in  as  it  should,  and  we  are  anxious  about  tba^ 
grim  spectre  of  debt  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
offerings  for  Medical  Missions  have  come  in 
from  all  the  Presbyteries,  about  tbe  same 
amount  as  last  year,  Tbe  receipts  show  an  in 
crease  but  this  includes  the  gifts  from  Christian 
Endeavor  Societies  which  gave  through  tbs 
General  Board  before,  so  our  regular  gifts  are 
behind.  This  ebould  be  a  subject  of  earnest 
prayer,  firet,  and  then  of  earnest  effort  both  in 
individual  self  denial,  and  in  etirrirg  up  tbe 
auxiliaries  to  give.  S.  R.  D. 

THE  TRANS-MISSISSIPPI  EXPOSITION. 

A  CHRISTIAN  HOME. 

By  Rev.  E.  Payson  Hammond,  of  Hartford,  Conn. 

Leaving  Minneapolis  last  week  for  Omaha,  we 
have  found  ourselves  greatly  interested  in  tbe 
Trans- Miseieeippi  Ezpositioa.  It  being  tbe  last 
day,  tbe  largest  number  was  present,  with  the 
exception  of  McKinley  day.  Many  things  of 
interest  have  centered  here.  A  congress  of  In 
dians  is  one  of  them,  which,  I  am  told,  has 
never  been  equaled.  Five  or  six  hundred  have 
been  present ;  among  them  were  chiefs  of  national 
reputation.  I  might  say,  that  while  this  Expo' 
sitioD  has  been  a  financial  success,  so  that  the 
stockholders  have  been  paid  in  full,  it  would 
have  been  a  yet  greater  success  had  they  not 
opened  the  gates  on  Sunday.  Disobedience  to 
God’s  commands  in  regard  to  the  observance  of 
the  Sabbath  has  caused  financial  loss  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  say  that  the  Government  officials 
closed  their  building  at  5  o’clock  each  Saturday 
night  and  did  not  open  it  until  Monday  morn¬ 
ing.  This  Exposition  has  been  a  fine  educator 
to  many  people  living  in  tbe  remote  country. 

Last  Sabbath,  October  30tb,  a  union  meeting 
was  held  in  the  Westminster  Church,  Rev,  Mr. 
Moore,  pastor.  Children  from  the  various 
churches  and  Sunday-schools  in  the  locality 
gathered  in  tbe  afternoon.  I  bad  spoken  to  tbe 
Christians  in  the  morning  about  tbe  importance 
of  prayer  and  surely  God’s  blessing  was  granted, 
for  many  in  the  afternoon  came  to  Christ.  In 
the  evening.  Dr.  Harsba,  Professor  in  tbe  Theo 
logical  Seminary,  came  with  me  to  the  Christian 
Home  in  Council  Bluffs,  where  is  located  a 
unique  institution  which  cares  for  two  hundred 
children.  Most  of  them  were  gathered  in  tbe 
cbapel.  We  spoke  to  them!  of  Jesus  and  His 
love.  The  Spirit  of  God  rested  upon  them  and 
many  apparently  gave  their  hearts  to  Christ. 
We  had  another  meeting'there  Tuesday  morning, 
November  1st,  and  it  was  a  joyous  occasion, 
which  bore  testimony  to  tbe  good  work  done. 

I  have  been  interested  in  learning  the  history 
of  this  benevolent  undertaking.  The  Rev.  J.  G. 
Lemon,  founder  of  this  Orphanage,  related  to 
me  this  morning  tbe  interesting  story  which  I 
have  written  out.  In  1882  he  was  pastor  of  tbe 
Baptist  Church  here  and  was  called  upon  to 
preach  the  funeral  sermon  of  a  man  who  had 
committed  suicide  in  consequence  of  hie  intem¬ 
perance.  Hie  wife  was  left  pennilers  with  her 
children.  Very  soon  after  she  was  called  to 
part  with  one  of  her  children.  A  few  months 
later,  in  a  temperance  lecture,  Mr.  Lemon  re- 
I  peated  the  incidents  connected  with  this  family,  | 
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pjVERY  Thursday  the  year  round  the  young 
and  old  in  more  than  half  a  million  homes 
welcome  as  an  old  and  beloved  friend  . 

(^panlon 

Read  with  equal  interest  by  each  member  of  the 
household,  for  there  is  something  in  it  for  every¬ 
body,  it  is  truly  the  ideal  family  weekly  of 
America.  For  the  .  _ 

Cbanksgioing  number, 

November  24, 

Miss  Mary  E-  Wilkins  will  contribute  an 
article  with  a  delightful  Thanksgiving  flavor, 

“  A  NEW  ENGLAND  GIRL 
SEVENTY  YEARS  AGO.” 

WILLIAM  D.  HOWELLS,  HON.  THOMAS  B. 
REED,  THE  MARQUIS  OF  LORNE,  MME. 
LILLIAN  NORDICA  and  I.  ZANGWILL  will  be 
prominent  contributors  to  the  s  December  issues. 

THE  VOLUME  m  1899 

will  be  the  best  The  Companion  has  ever  pub¬ 
lished,  more  than  two  hundred  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  soldiers,  sailors,  statesmen,  scholars 
and  story-writers  having  been  engaged  to  con¬ 
tribute  toit.  Every  new  subscriber  will  receive  a 

50-Cent  Calendar  FREE. 

This  Calendar  is  12  x  36  inches  in  size,  folding 
in  three  panels,  lithographed  in  the  most  delicate 
and  harmonious  colors.  It  is  the  finest  Calendar 
of  the  century,  and  suitable  for  the  prettiest 
corner  of  the  loveliest  home. 


I  NEW  SI’B.SCRIBERS  who  will  cut  out  this  slip  ( 
and  send  It  with  name  and  address  and  gl.75  will  1 1 
receive :  1 1 

FREE—  Every  weekly  Issue  of  The  Companion  1 1 
from  the  time  subscription  Is  received  till  ,  > 
January  1,  1899.  1 ' 

FREE  —  Thanksgiving,  Christmas  and  New  <  | 
Tear’s  Double  Numbers.  '1 

FREE  — The  Companion  Calendar  for  1899. 
The  most  beautiful  Christmas  gift  ever  i| 
given  to  Companion  readers.  C 100  < 

AND  THE  COMPANION  S2  weeks,  a  full  S 
year,  to  January  1, 1900 — a  library  In  itself,  j  1 

Sample  Copies  and  Prospectus  FREE. 

THE  YOUTH’S  COMPANION,  Boston. 


and  at  the  cIobe  be  was  suddenly  moved  to  take 
up  a  collection  for  them.  He  did  bo  and  was 
Burprieed  at  the  large  amount  received.  When 
he  announced  the  amount  to  tbe  widow,  she 
said:  “My  neighbor  needs  some  of  this  money 
ae  much  as  I  do;  why  not  give  her  part  of  it.” 
Mr.  Lemon  was  then  led  to  visit  the  families  in 
tbe  neighborhood  and  found  about  twenty  five 
of  them  in  needy  circumstancee. 

A  reporter  of  the  daily  paper  said  to  him: 
“Why  not  let  me  announce  that  you  will  be  in 
your  study  from  ten  to  twelve  to  receive  dona- 
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tioDB  from  the  citizens  such  se  they  msy  be 
willing  to  bring  in.  ” 

The  result  was  that  the  citizens  responded 
liberally  until  most  of  the  poor  families  were 
well  supplied  for  the  time.  One  morning,  how¬ 
ever,  a  man  staggered  into  the  chapel  where 
Mr.  Lemon  was  waiting,  saying:  “I  want  you 
to  take  my  two  girls.”  Mr.  Lemon  said,  sor¬ 
rowfully,  “I  have  no  way  of  caring  for  your 
girls.”  Then  the  man  cried  out:  “My  wife 
died  a  few  days  ago  !  1  am  a  wreck  I  There  is 
no  hope  for  me  I  If  you  don’t  take  my  girls 
they  will  have  to  go  to  the  poor-house  and  then 
God  only  knows  what  will  become  of  them  !” 
Mr.  Lemon  hereupon  took  the  girls  under  his 
care,  and  hired  a  boarding  place  for  them;  then 
others  came  and  said :  “Will  you  take  our  chil¬ 
dren  f” 

When  1  was  here  some  six  years  ago  there 
were  about  forty  children  here  and  two  or  three 
cottages.  Since  that  time  I  have  occasionally 
corresponded  with  Mr.  Lemon  and  have  written 
for  hie  paper.  Now  there  are  twenty  cottages 
and  two  hundred  and  thirty  inmates.  Some 
years  ago  I  spent  about  a  week  with  George 
Muller  holding  meetings.  I  remember  in  one 
of  the  services  nearly  all  were  weeping.  Mr. 
Muller  aroee  and  said:  “Ohildren,  lam  glad 
to  see  you  sorry  for  your  sins,  but  Jesus  died 
that  you  might  not  weep.  ”  As  he  said  this, 
they  cried  all  the  more.  Mr.  Lemon,  like 
George  Muller,  deeply  sympathizes  with  all 
earnest  effort  for  the  salvation  of  the  children 
and  was  greatly  rejoiced  when  he  saw  them 
weeping  with  a  deep  sense  of  their  ingratitude 
to  the  Saviour. 

About  fifteen  hundred  children  and  youth  have 
been  rescued  by  this  Christian  Home.  I  do  in 
deed  thank  God  for  such  men  as  Mr.  Lemon  and 
for  such  places  as  this  for  homeless  children ; 
but,  above  all,  1  thank  God  that  children  can, 
with  the  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  be  brought 
to  Christ  and  live  happy  and  useful  lives. 

[From  Omaha  Mr.  Hammond  was  invited  to 
Lincoln,  the  seat  of  the  State  University,  and 
also  to  Hastings,  where  the  Presbyterian  College 
has  its  home.  He  writes:] 

I  found  the  Nebraska  department  of  the  Trans- 
Miseissippi  Exposition  at  Omaha  especially  at 
tractive.  I  have  never  before  realized  that  this 
was  such  an  important  State  in  our  Union.  I 
am  told  ‘that  there  are  only  three  per  cent,  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  State  that  are  unable  to 
read.  Fine  schools  and  colleges  abound.  I  was 
invited  upon  our  arrival  here  to  deliver  an  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  seven  hundred  pupils  of  the  High 
School,  between  the  ages  of  thirteen  and  twenty- 
one,  and  yesterdy  the  Chancellor  of  the  State 
University,  George  E.  MacLean,  whom  I  knew 
when  a  boy  in  Rockville,  Connecticut,  invited 
me  to  speak  to  his  students.  It  was  a  great 
pleasure  to  do  so.  This  University  of  Nebraska, 
located  at  Lincoln,  the  capital,  was  founded  in 
1869,  and  has  enjoyed  a  remarkable  growth.  It 
now  comprises  the  Graduate  School,  the  College 
of  Literature,  Science  and  the  Arts,  the  Indus¬ 
trial  College,  the  College  of  Law,  the  Schools 
of  Agriculture,  Mechanic  Arts,  Sugar  Industry, 
and  Domestic  Science.  Special  Professional 
Courses  are  offered  and  General  Preparatory 
Courses  in  Law  and  Journalism  and  Medicine, 
as  well  as  a  Special  Teachers’  Course,  and  a 
summer  sesaion  of  six  weeks.  AfiBliated  with 
the  University  are  the  School  of  Music  and  the 
School  of  Art.  Courses  in  University  Ex¬ 
tension  including  Farmers’  Institutes  are  given 
as  a  means  of  education  to  those  beyond  the 
bounds  of  the  University. 

The  University  has  a  large  and  centrally  located 
Museum  containing  scientific  collections  valued 
at  $60,000.  The  Library  of  the  Institution  has 
forty  thousand  volumes.  There  are  many  depart¬ 
mental  libraries  and  the  collections  of  the  State 
Historical  Society  of  four  thousand  volumes  and 
seven  thousand  pamphlets,  together  with  a  val- 
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SUMMABT  or  A88BT8. 

Par  Value.  Market  Vahte, 

Cosh  In  Banks .  $449,117  97 

Real  Estate .  1,749,609  10 

United  States  Bonds.  $1,600,000  OO  1,848,680  OO 

Stole  Bonds .  98,000  OO  98,000  OO 

City  Bonds .  860,783  19  888,786  69 

Ridl  Road  Bonds .  1,489,000  OO  1,838,930  OO 

Water  Bonds .  108,000  OO  90,000  OO 

Gtes  Stocks  &  Bonds. .  196,300  OO  169,808  OO 

Rail  Road  Stocks .  1,971,400  OO  3,999,888  OO 

Bank  Stocks .  160,000  OO  319,180  00 

Tmst  Co.  Stocks .  88,000  OO  98,000  O0 

Bonds  and  Mortoages,  being  1st  lien  on 

Real  Estate .  977,618  8$ 

Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand..  190,97$  OO 
Premiums  nncoUected  and  in  bands  of 

Agents .  819,888  80 

Interest  due  and  accmed  on  Ist  Jnly, 

1888 .  87,884  79 

$11,408,966  OS 

UABIUTISS. 

Cash  Capitol . $8,000,000  O0 

Reserve  I^miam  Fund .  3,99Sf,908  OO 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Lobsm  and  Clalme.  837,618  00 

Net  Snrplns .  3,868,449  08 

$11,408,966  08 
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In  30  years  we  have  loaned  several  millions.  No  client 
has  lost  a  dollar  or  taken  a  piece  of  land.  We  personally 
know  tbe  quality  and  value  of  lands  on  which  we  lend. 
Established  1856  Correspondence  solicited. 


Waterloo,  Iowa. 


uable  collectioD  of  newspapers  publ  shed  in  tbe 
State,  are  also  situated  here. 

The  Cadet  Battalion  has  nearly  three  hundred 
and  fifty  members,  and  there  is  a  military  band 
of  forty  pieces ;  and  the  clubs  and  societies  found 
in  Eastern  Universities;  Young  Men’s  and 
Young  Women’s  Christian  Associations,  etc. 

Tbe  students  at  the  University  number  over 
two  thousand  and  the  professors  and  instructors 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five.  There  are  ten 
fine  buildings,  tbe  last  (Mechanic  Arts  Hall,) 
having  been  completed  recently.  The  college  farm 
of  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  is  located 
within  three  miles  of  the  University  campus. 

This  University  of  Nebraska  is  the  crown  of 
the  free  public  school  system  of  the  State.  It 
is  emphatically  tbe  University  of  the  Trans 
Mississippi.  Practically  it  opens  its  doors  to  all 
students,  wherever  their  homes  without  discrim¬ 
ination  and  without  tuition.  The  broad  and 
hospitable  spirit  of  a  genuine '  University  is 
seen  in  its  foundation,  its  endeavor  and  its 
work.  Yours,  E.  P.  Hammond. 

Lincoln,  Nib  ,  November  4, 1898. 
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MUSIC. 

The  colamne  of  onr  Mnaio  Department  are  open  to 
oontrlhntlona  upon  any  aubject  relating  to  mnno  and 
te  Improvement  in  the  devotional  eervlce  In  the  Sunday 
eohool,  prayer  meeting,  and  the  ohurch. 


80N6  WORSHIP. 

Much  hue  been  written  and  said  upon  the 
relation  of  vocal  mueic  to  Ohriatian  worship. 
It  is  a  theme  of  deepest  interest  to  devout  wor¬ 
shipers,  in  which  different  minds  will  doubtless 
never  agree  so  long  as  they  base  their  criticisms 
and  opinions  on  personal  ideas  of  the  kind  of 
music  to  be  employed  and  the  musical  qualica 
tions  of  participants. 

To  any  and  every  devout  worshiper  no  church 
mueic  can  be  satisfactory  which  is  simply  a  result 
of  vocal  culture  and  of  an  effort  to  place  on  ex¬ 
hibition  the  skill  and  compass  of  the  voices  of 
trained  singers. 

Of  course  there  can  be  no  music  too  good  as 
a  medium  of  praise  or  supplication  in  the  sanc¬ 
tuary.  Culture  in  vocal  mueic  is  as  essential  to 
digniOed  and  spiritual  worship  as  an  eloquent 
and  fervent  prayer  of  the  preacher. 

Generally,  however,  church  music  is  left  in 
charge  of  choirs,  composed  of  persons  whose  re 
ligious  qualifications  are  totally  ignored,  their 
musical  ability  only  being  considered.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  that  the  song  service  is  rendered  in  choir 
organizations  chiefly  by  persons  who  make  no 
pretentions  to  religious  feeling.  Is  it  a  wonder, 
therefore,  that  such  services,  lacking,  as  they 
often  do,  a  proper  adaptation  of  music  to  words, 
fail  to  arouse  the  spirit  of  true  worship  in  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  devout  Christians  f 

It  frequently  happens  that  a  youthful  choris¬ 
ter,  or  even  an  inconsiderate  older  person  who 
has  charge  of  the  choir  is  seized  with  a  “fad” 
to  sing  every  hymn  without  regard  to  sentiment 
to  a  “double  quick”  movement — so  fast  as  to 
completely  divest  the  mind  of  the  true  spirit  of 
the  words,  and  apparently  without  any  other 
idea  than  that  of  bringing  choir  and  congrega 
tion  up  to  a  time  agreeable  to  bis  erroneous 
notions  of  church  music.  Or,  perhaps,  some 
members  of  hie  choir  desire  an  opportunity  to 
place  themselves  on  exhibition  as  soloists,  when 
a  selection  is  given  so  utterly  void  of  melody 
and  feeling,  that  the  only  note  which  satisfies 
the  audience  is  the  last  one  ! 

Until  the  day  dawns  when  only  worshipful 
music  devotionally  rend:>red,  and  truly  adapted 
to  hymn  and  place,  is  joined  to  sacred  song  and 
choirs  are  composed  of.  and  conducted  by  Chris¬ 
tian  worshipers,  aided  by  conscientious  organ¬ 
ists,  the  musical  programs  of  our  churches  will 
continue  to  be  a  constant  menace  to  spiritual 
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send  a  selection  of  our 
latest  publications  for 
Thanksgiving  Time  and 
Christmas, 


JTTST  ISSUED. 

Thanksgiving  Anthem 
**hct  God  Arise/* 

Concluding  with  the  National  Anthea 

BT 

THOMAS  WHITNEY  SURETTE, 
Price,  10  Centa. 


THE  BUNNELL  &  ENO 
INVESTMENT  COMPANY 

Invest  capital  in  firs!  mortgages  (at  6  per  cent.,  payable  semi'annuatty,  principal  and  interest  in  gold), 
on  choice  cultivated  farms  in  Montana,  Idaho,  Utah  and  Texas,  the  richest  area  of  country  on  the 
American  ContinenU  The  Company’s  Debentures  are  its  direct  obligations,  issued  in  series  of  $5U,0UU. 


1878 

Capitwl 
Half  a  Million 
Dollar* 


1898 

Investor* 
never  had  a 

loss 


E^ch  series  is  secured  by  $30,000  of  loans,  deposited  with  the  Atlantic  Trust  Company,  N.  Y.,  or 
Wm.  and  Arthur  McGeorge,  iiiillitt  Building,  Philadelphia,  as  collateral.  These  Debentures  are  in 
denominations  of  $100  and  upward.  Send  for  Booklet  and  List  of  Loans  and  look  them  over. 

TVlhlilAM  S.  ENO,  President,  (Home  Office)  Bnllltt  Bldg,  Philadelphia 
SIDIVET  E.  MORSE,  First  Vlcr-Pres.,  140  Nassau  Street,  New  York 
Address  General  Officers,  or  C.  S.  Hutchinson,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Zebnlon  Rudd,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  M.  S.  Way,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


growth.  Should  the  “bleesed  day”  of  perfected 
church  mueic  arrive,  all  Christian  cburchee  will 
use  the  same  hymnal,  from  which  sectarian  the¬ 
ology  has  been  eliminated,  and  the  mueic  inatead 
of  a  series  of  harmonic  combinations,  bereft 
of  melody;  will  be  a  spiritual  inepiration  to 
the  true  worshiper. 

It  ia  claimed  by  some  that  pastors  should  at- 
tend  choir  rebearsals.  This  is  no  more  neces¬ 
sary  than  that  the  cboir^ehould  be  present  in  the 
study  when  the  preacher  is  preparing  hie  sermon. 

If  the  choir  director  is  competent,  and  consci 
entiously  conaiders  singing  one  form  of  worship, 
he  should  not  be  interfered  with]|^in  hie  eelec 
tions ;  therefore,  when  the  pastor  hands  in  bis 
Sunday  hymna  for  rehearsal,  hie  duty  ceases  in 
that  direction. 

Now,  a  word  ae  to  the  adaptation  of  music  to 
hymns.  Some  choristers,  some  paetore,  and  even 
hymeal  compilers,  are  as  liable  to  eet  a  funeral 
hymn  to  Coronation,  as  to  any  other  tune  The 
writer  once  heard  Duke  Street  eung  to  “Broad 
ia  the  road  that  leads  to  death,  ”  followed  by 
Ken’s  doxology  eung  to  “Windham,”  and  these 
astoniehing  incongruities  at  the  same  service, 
in  a  large  Presbyterian  Church  in  a  city. 

The  trouble  with  our  church  music  is  that  it 
is  too  often  either  at  the  mercy  of  ignorant  die 
tatore,  or  in  the  bands  of  classics,  wboee  selec¬ 
tions  are  too  insipid  to  inspire  devotional  fervor, 
and  so  the  mueic  ia  a  failure  as  a  vehicle  for 
true  worship.  Who,  then,  will  introduce  a 
reformation  in  the  character  of  church  mueic, 
that  it  may  convincingly  appeal  to  the  coneciencea 
and  souls  of  men,  that  through  sacred  music 
they  may  be  thrilled  with  the  truth  preached 
alike  by  hymn  and  eermon  f 

PoBBibly  we  may  not  be  permitted  to  enjoy 
perfected  sublunary  church  music,  but  when  the 
“New  Song”  burets  upon  our  aetonisbed  ears, 
then,  certainly,  we  shall  be  aatisfied.  B. 

IN  MEMORY  OF  ANTON  SKIDI.. 

The  many  admirers  of  Anton  Seidl  will  be  in¬ 
terested  to  hear  of  the  unique  volume  which  ia 
being  prepared  ae  a  memorial  of  him  and  of  his 
work  here  in  New  York.  Lilli  Lehmann,  Mari¬ 
anne  Brandt,  Lillian  Nordics,  Albert  Niemann, 
Jean  de  Beezke  and  other  eminent  artists,  will 
contribute  reminiecencee  of  Anton  Seidl  ae  a 
man  and  musician,  while  bis  metbode  at  re- 
hearaala  will  be  described  by  Victor  Herbert, 
H.  H.  Hues,  F.  Kaltenborn,  and  other  New 
Yorkers  who  knew  him  well.  There  will  be  crit 
ical  appreciations  by  H.  E.  Krehbiel,  J.  Hune 
ker,  A.  Steinberg,  A.  Spanutb,  H.  T.  Finck  and 
others,  and  the  eloquent  tribute  to  Mr.  Seidl 
contained  in  the  telegram  from  Colonel  Robert 
Q.  Ingereoll,  which  was  read  at  the  funeral  eer- 
vices  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  The 
biographic  sketch  will  be  written  by  H.  T. 
Finck,  with  the  aaeiatance  of  Mrs.  Seidl,  who 
has  placed  at  his  diapoeal  the  great  conductor’s 
letters  from  Wagner  and  other  eminent  muai- 


ciana,  some  of  which  will  be  printed  in  fac¬ 
simile.  Several  portraits  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seidl 
will  be  inserted,  besides  reprints  of  articles  on 
Wagner  and  hie  art,  written  at  various  times 
by  Mr.  Seidl,  who  wielded  an  incieive  pen, 
though  he  eeldom  wrote  for  publication.  The 
book  will  be  published  for  the  benefit  of  Mrs. 
Seidl  by  Mesere.  Oharlee  Scribner’s  Sons.  Sub- 
Bcribere,  to  insure  poseeBsion  of  a  numbered 
copy  (price  15),  should  send  their  name  and 
addreee  to  the  Scribners,  or  to  the  music  etores  of 
Schubert  or  Diteon,  or  to  Miee  Elizabeth  Hunt 
Welling,  46  Park  avenue.  New  York  City,  who 
is  acting  Treasurer  and  keeps  all  the  eubacrip- 
tion  liete. 


CHRISTMAS,  1898, 

IN  SANTA  CLAUS’  LAND.  A  new  and  attractive  Cantata. 
By  Sidney  A.SAUNDEKsandnuBRRTP.MAiN.  An  original 
story.  A  very  desirable  children's  entertainment.  I’liee,  30 
cts,  per  copy,  postpaid. 

THE  KOYAL  CHILI).  Christmas  Service  No.  20.  By  Rev. 
Robert  I.owry  One  of  the  beat  of  Dr.  lowry’s.  Price, 
5  cts.,  postpaid  ;  $4  per  hundred,  not  prepaid. 

15  Selected  Christmas  Carols,  5  cts. 

Recitations  for  Christmas  Time  No.  0,  4  cts. 

THE  BIGLOW  &  MAIN  CO  ffiULT' 


tniLlXZOTBXSBELlfl 
MOSI CUB- 
'Ew*ABLX,  LOWXB  FSICL 
fll^ousrmcATALoaoi 
tills  WHY. 

Foundry  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


LYMYER 

CHURCH 
ZIXaXaS. 

rito  to  Cincinnati  Bell 


HAV£  FURNISHED  ^S.OOO^ 
flNURCH,  SCHOOL  6t  OTHER  ^ 

b  MENEELYficCO.. 
WEST-TROY  ^.yXbFlImetal 

CHIMES.  ETe.CATAL0GUEaPRICES  FREE. 


MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY, 

Clinton  H.  Meneely,  Cen’l  Manager. 

THO  y.  If.  T.,  and  SEW  YORK  CITY, 

MANUFACURE  SUPERIOR  BELLS. 


THE  GREAT  CHURCH 

For  electric,  gas  or  oU.  Send  dl- 
Book  of  Light  and 

T.  Frfnk, 


LIGHT 

BOX  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 


CDAIIIf  I  III  nni  I  CGC  NEW  ATHENS,  O.  74tli  year. 
rnfllllVLIn  UULLCDC  Board,  tuition,  room  and  books, 
$2.80  to  $3.00  a  week ;  total  cost  $140  a  year ;  8  courses ;  both 
sexes ;  no  saloons.  Catalogue  freis  with  plan  to  earn  funds. 

W.  A.  WILLIAMS,  D.D.,  President. 


A  $7.00 
Book  of 
Eugene 
Field’s 
Poems 


Hand.someIy  Illus¬ 
trated  by  thirty- 
two  of  the  World’s 
Greatest  Artists, 


GIVEN  FREE 


to  each  person  Inte  rested  In  sub¬ 
scribing  to  the  Eugene  Field 
Monument  Souvenir  Ihmd.  Sub- 
sciibeany amountdeslred.  Snb- 
scrlpttons  as  low  as  $1.00  will  en¬ 
title  the  donor  to  this  handsome 
volume  (cloth  bound,  8x11),  as  a 
souvenir  certificate  of  subecrlp- 
tlontofnnd.  Book  contains  a  se¬ 
lection  of  Field’s  best  and  most 
representative  works,  and  is 
ready  for  delivery. 

But  for  the  noble  rontribatlon 
of  the  world’s  greatest  artists 
this  book  could  not  have  been 
manufactured  for  less  than  $7.(10. 
The  Fund  created  Is  divided 
equally  between  tbe  family  of  the  late  EuMne  Field  and  the 
Fwd  for  the  building  of  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  the 
beloved  poet  of  childhood.  Address 

EUGENE  FIELD  MONUMENT  SOUVENIR  FUND, 
(Also  at  Book  Stores.)  180  Monroe  St.,  Chicago. 

_ If  you  also  wish  to  send  postage,  enclose  10  cte. _ 


Mention  this  Journal,  as  Adv.  Is  Inserted  as  oar  Contribution. 
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THE  EVANGELIST. 


Tenement  House  Chapter 

48  Henry  Street. 

ICb8.  Jcliar  Hbath.  Chairman. 

Mibb  Ariiib  R.  Bbalb.  Cor.  Sec’r. 

Mibb  Claba  Fibld,  Treasnrer. 

Mibb  Aliob  C.  Matbr,  Sapf 


THE  PLEASURE  OF  GiTINO, 

There  has  been  mourning  in  all  departments 
of  our  work  this  fall  over  the  loee  of  the  active 
labors  of  our  dear  Mies  Waterbury,  who  has 
been  eo  long  connected  with  the  Chapter,  as 
Visitor,  as  Superintendent,  and  latterly  m 
charge  of  all  the  clubs,  classes  and  educational 
work,  and  who  has  in  each  department  proved 
herself  so  invaluable  that  it  was  very  hard  to 
give  her  up,  even  though  the  path  of  duty  was 
clearly  leading  her  away  from  us.  However,  as  it 
was  equally  hard  for  her  to  make  the  decision, 
we  could  only  uphold  her  in  it,  and  wish  her 
all  success  in  the  charge  of  the  large  model  tene 
ment  to  which  she  has  gone,  and  congratulate 
the  Committee  who  have  secured  her  efficient 
services. 

But  when  our  Board  was  obliged  to  face  the 
practical  question  of  filling  her  place,  we  felt 
indeed  helpless.  Who  would  have  the  same 
power  of  winning  the  confidence  of  the  Home 
Makers,  of  the  girls  in  the  Excelsior  Club,  and 
the  boys  in  the  various  classes,  of  selecting  all 
the  new  books,  keeping  the  library  up  to  the 
mark  of  efficiency  and  usefulness,  and  attending 
to  the  many  important  details  that  we  could 
leave  to  her  with  absolute  confidence  in  her 
wisdom  and  judgment.  In  the  matter  of  our 
workers,  however,  we  have  always  been  most 
favored,  and  when  some  one  suggested  that  our 
admirable  Visitor,  Mrs.  Walker,  who  bad  already 
won  the  hearts  of  so  many  of  our  people,  should 
be  transferred  to  this  department  of  the  work, 
we  unanimously  decided  upon  it.  She  is  already 
installed  in  the  new  work  with  every  promise 
of  success  and  we  are  gradually  working  in  a 
new  visitor.  Fortunately,  we  have  been  able  to 
retain  Mies  Waterbury  on  our  Board  of  Man¬ 
agers,  so  that  we  shall  have  the  continued  aid  of 
her  advice  and  suggestion. 

Our  grief  was  shared  all  along  the  line,  and 
the  only  comfort  the  poor  “Home  Makers’’  could 
find  was  in  deciding  to  give  their  beloved  leader 
“something  to  remember  us  by,’’  and  they  im¬ 
mediately  began  collecting  for  it,  out  of  their 
poverty  raising  six  dollars  Some  generous  ones 
had  to  be  restrained,  for  we  knew  it  meant  less 
bread  and  butter  for  them  and  their  families. 
The  question  of  investing  this  large  sum  was  a 
very  serious  one,  and  after  suggesting  all  sorts  of 
impracticable  things,  even  a  gold  medal  with 
a  long  inscription,  the  whole  th  ng  was  turned 
over  to  Mies  Mayer  with  the  entreaty  that  she 
make  the  purchase  for  them. 

They  were  eo  delighted  with  her  choice  of  a 
pretty  little  brass  clock,  that  two  of  the  women 
almost  hugged  her,  others  declared  that  they  did 
not  know  there  were  such  pretty  things  made, 
and  learning  it  was  from  Wanamaker’s,  they 
were  quite  sure  that  “it  was  something  really 
like  what  grand  people  have.  ’  ’  Enough  money 


(‘tTMORE^ 

Minceueol 

'  ’  fliid  ' 

^  PLUM  PUDDING 

1  are  pure  and  clean  as 
/  ijou  could  make  at  homeV^ 
Ask  ijour  grocer  forj^en^ 


EA'RKITN  50AP3 

LARKIN  PLAN  saves  you  half  the  regular  prices, 

*  half  the  cost.  You  pay  but  the  usual  retail  value  of 
the  soaps  after  thirty  days’  trial  and  all  middlemen’s 
profits  are  yours  in  a  premium,  itself  of  equal  value. 

Our  Great  Combination  Box.  | 

Enough  to  last  an  Average  Family  one  Full  Year.  pJb  {'' 

This  List  of  Contmls  Changtd  as  Ofsired.  V  \ 

too  Bars  "Sweet  Home”  Soap  .  $5.00  ,•  \ 

For  all  laiiiidry  and  liouseliold  •' 

purposes  it  liaa  no  superior. 

10  Bars  White  Woollen  Soap  .  .  .70 

A  perfect  soap  for  flannels. 

12^Pk^.  Boraxine  Soap  Powder  .  1.20 

4  Bars  Honor  Bright  Scouring  Soap  ^  .20  ^ 

1-4  Doz.  Old  English  Caatlle  Soap  .30  ,  Jf— • 

1-4Daz.Creme0atmealToiletSoap  .25  ™ 

1-40oz.EliteGlycsrineTolletSoap  .25  ■ 

1-4  Doz.  Larkin  a  Tar  Soap  .  .30  f' av  V~  JB  ^ 

Unequalled  for  wasliiiiK  the  hair.  - 

1-4  Doz.  Sulphur  Snap . 30 

1  Bottle,  1  oz.,  Modj^a  Perfume  .30  W|gfF*~| 

Delleate.refined.popiilar.I.astinR.  iff*  BiHj  ft  lEj 

1  Jar,  2  ozs.,  Modjeaka  Cold  Cream  .25  |  ■'  1  Si  If 

SoothiiiK.  Cures  chapped  hands.  r?  g|r|| 

1  Bottle  Modjeska  Tooth  Powder  .  .25  | 

Freserves  the  teeth,  hardens  ^  V jC— 

the  Kunis, sweetens  the  hreath.  s’  i 

1  Stick  Witch  Hazel  Shaving  Soap  .10 
TheContents.BoughtatRetail.CostStO.OO  i 

The  Premium,  Worth  at  Retail  .  10.00  ~ 

All  for  $IO.  .  .  $20  w««'«soaphfc64 

Vou  mt  tlw  Prsmittm  you  sslsct,  cratis. 


The  Whole  Family  suppliefl  with  Laundry  anil  Toilet  Soaps  for  a  year  at  Half 
I’rlce,  Sent  Subject  to  Approval  and  Fayinent  after  Thirty  Ds,y8’  Trial. 

XHE  “CHAUTAUaUA”  DESK.  S 

some  carvings.  Beveled  plate  mirror.  Desk  is  5  feet  high,  Jhi  feet  wide, 
writing  bed  24  inches  deep.  Drop  leaf  closes  and  locks.  Brass  curtain  rod. 

It  is  Wise  Economy  to  TTse  Good  Soap.  Our  Soaps  are  sold  entirely  on  their 
merits,  with  our  guarantee  of  purity.  Thousands  of  Families  Use  Them,  and 
have  for  many  years,  in  every  locality,  many  in  your  vicinity.  Ask  us  for  your 
neighbors'  testimonials. 

after  30  DAYS’  TRIAL,  If  the  purchaser  finds  all  the  Soaps,  etc.,  of  excellent 
quality  and  the  premium  entirely  .satisfactory  and  as  represented,  remit  $10;  if  not. 
notify  us  goodsare  subject  to  our  order.  We  make  no  charge  for  what  yon  have  used. 

If  yon  rrmit  in  advance,  you  trill  receive  in  addition  a  nice  present  tor  the  lady  of  the  house,  and 
shipment  day  after  order  is  received.  Money  refunded  promptly  if  the  Itojr  or  Preniitini  does  not 
prove  all  expected.  Safe  delivery  guaranterd.  The  transaction  is  not  complete  until  you  are  satisfied, 
ar  Many  youths  and  maidens  easily  earn  a  “Chautauqua”  Desk  nr  other  preniiiiin  free,  by 
dividing  the  contents  of  a  Combination  Box  among  a  few  nelghliors  who  readily  pay  the  listed 
retail  prices.  This  provides  tlie  S1O.OO  needful  to  pay  our  hill,  and  gives  tlie  young  folks  the 
premium  as  “a  middleman's  pront.”  The  wide  success  of  this  plan  confirms  all  onr  claims. 

Booklet  HaniUomely  Illustrating  Twenty  Premiums  sent  on  request. 

THE  LARKIN  SOAP  MFG.  CO.,  Larkin  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Bee  Notee  Below.  Established  1876.  Capital,  $600,000. 


Notx.— We  are  personally  acquainted  with  Mr.  Larkin  of  the  Soap  Manufacturing  Company  of  Buffalo ;  have  visited  their 
factory ;  have  purcha-ed  and  u.sed  their  soaps  and  received  the  premiums  offered,  and  we  know  that  they  are  full  value.  The 
only  wonder  is  that  they  are  able  to  give  so  much  for  so  little  money.  The  Company  are  perfectly  rellab  e.— TAe  £v<inipeM*f- 

A'eu'  I’orfc  (thserrer  says:  We  cheerfully  recommend  onr  readers  to  accept  the  offer  made  by  the  Larkin  Soap  Mfg.  Co.  of  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y.  Members  of  the  Observer  staff  have  pers  >nalty  tested  the  Soap  made  by  this  ijompany,  and  they  know,  too,  that  the 
extra  value  in  premiums  Is  very  generous. 


was  left  over  to  buy  a  bunch  of  roeee,  because 
ae  they  said,  “Miss  Waterbury  has  so  often  given 
UB  fiowere,  ’’  and  all  were  presenttd  with  speeches 
and  the  dignity  due  such  a  great  occasion. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  sorrow  esems  to  mix  in 
some  way  with  all  the  pleafures  of  these  poor 
women.  While  waiting  for  the  guest  of  honor 
to  arrive,  a  little  fellow  came  to  tell  his  mother 
she  was  wanted  at  home  “right  away.’’  She 
sent  him  off,  saying  that  she  could  not  leave  till 
the  presentation  was  over,  hut  in  the  midst  of 
the  absorbing  exercises  the  boy  came  back,  say¬ 
ing  she  “must  come  it  was  important,’’  and 
when  he  added  that  a  ’long-ehoreman  wanted  [^to 
see  her,  her  heart  eank  for  she  thought  of  her 
husband,  alas,  only  too  truly  I  He  had  been 
loading  the  “Buffalo’’  bound  for  Manila  when  a 
heavy  barrel  fell  upon  him.  He  was  carried  to 
the  hospital  in  Brooklyn  and  she  had  just  time 
to  reach  him  before  be  died.  It  was  pathetic 
to  find  that  even  in  her  sorrow  she  was  com 
forted  by  the  thought  tbat  she  had  seen  Miee 
Waterbury  receive  her  clock. 


In  all  the  pleasure  they  have  bad  in  receiving 
from  the  Chapter  nothing  has  ever  given  them 
Buch  perfect  bappineee  ae  this  opportuoity  to 
show  their  gratitude  and  to  make  eome  return  to 
one  who  hau  given  them  ao  much  love  and  sym¬ 
pathy.  _ 

Five  useful  garments  have  been  received  from 
M.  A.  W.  Cortland  New  York  for  which  we  here 
express  our  tbanke. 


Have  You  Smoked  Too  31ucb? 

Take  Hereford 'e  Acid  Phoephaie. 

It  will  relieve  the  depre.ssion  caused  thereby,  quiet 
he  nerves  and  induce  refreshing  sleep 


OSTEOPATHIC  REMOVAL 

OCEAN  GKOVK  and  ASBl'BY  FAKK. 

Students  and  patients  who  met  Julius  A.  Ward*  J^esi- 
dent  of  the  Oj'teopathh  Institute,  at  110  Main  Ave.,  0<^sn 
(in  ve,  dnring  the  summer,  will  find  him  at  the  “Mo- 
honk/*  ^5  Central  Park  West,  near  87th  St.,  N  Y.Clty. 
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The  Evanselist  Publishing  Company, 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

HENBT  M.  FIBU>,  D.D.,  Editor. 


l^M  In  the  bneinese  center,  and  on  the  loop  of  the 
elevated  railway  sv  stem,  where  more  than  atnonaand 
trains  pass  each  day. 

For  Information,  call  on  yonr  nearest  ticket  agent,  or 

2w'Ma“nV;Bl.ffIlo. 


Tbbiib,  Three  dollars  a  year,  In  advance,  postage  paid.  In 
foreign  countries  $1.01  extra  for  foreign  postage.  For  one 
year's  subscription  and  one  new  subecriber,  five  dollars. 
In  clubs  of  five  or  more,  $2.50  each.  The  paper  will  also 
be  sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subecriber  for  three  months  for 
twenty-five  cents,  in  advance. 

AnvERTisnio  Rates,  90  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for  special 
positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10  cents  a  line. 

All  subscriptions  are  continued  until  ordered  discontinued. 

Remit  in  all  cases  by  check,  draft,  express  money  order,  post- 
office  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Post-office  Orders  should  be  made  payable  at  New  York 
Post-office,  and  not  at  Sub-stations. 

Address  THE  EVANGKUST, 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  Xew  York  as  second-class  maU 
matter. 


APPOINTMENTS  AND  INSTITUTIONS. 
THE  BOARDS. 


Home  Missions, 
Foreign  Missions, 
Church  Erection, 
Education, 
Publication  and  S.  S. 
Ministerial  Relief, 
Freedmen, 

Aid  for  Colleges, 


156  Fifth  Ave.,  Xew  York. 
1319  Walnut  Bt.,  Pblla. 


516  Market  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
•  30  Montauk  Block,  Chicago. 


THE  AMERICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION, 

ESTABLISHED  IK  PHILADELPHIA  IN  1824, 
organises  Union  Bible  Schools  In  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  missionary  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  stiTfe^-olded.  Work  abides. 
1,6(»  new  schools  started  in  1807;  also  lOB'irontier  churches  from 
schools  previously  established.  74  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
share  In  the  blessing.  $25.00  starts  a  new  school,  furnishing 
helps  for  Bible  study  and  a  library.  $700  supports  a  missionary 
one  year.  You  can  have  letters  direct  from  missionary  you  aid. 
Send  contributions  to  E.  P.  Banckoft,  DIs.  Secretary, 

158  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City. 


aaAaia  \RjUiausSTaj), 

The  people  of  Lombardy,  one  of  the  northern  divis- 
u  different  from  the  Italians  of  the 

^ntn.  Their  oart  of  the  country  was  once  inhabited 
by  the  ^ngaba^i,  or  Longbeards,  from  the  North, 
who,  uniting  with  the  Italians,  formed  a  people  now 
typical  Italian  grace  and  beauty,  combined 
“.i!'.®  V.K?*’ and  pei  severance  of  the  Germanic  tribea 

In  this  dlvi^on  of  Italy,  f-mous  for  its  well-cultivated 
land,  the  mulberry  grape  and  chestnut  are  successfully 
tf^wn,  and  much  silk  and  wine  are  produced. 

The  Singer  i^wlng-Machine  is  almost  universally  in 
use  by  the  thrifty  people  of  Lombardy  because  of  the 
umpllclty  of  ite  mechanism,  as  well  as  the  Company’s 
Uberal  policy  with  its  customers. 


an _ 

Sewing  - — uiuuu  uiure  qiiiei  lu 
tone  and  simple  In  design  than  that  worn  by  Italian 
women  of  the  South,  is  peculiar  only  in  the  shape  and 
trimming  of  a  bonnet  which,  set  far  back  on  the  head, 
,  frames  her  face,  and  brings  her  strongly-marked  fea¬ 
tures  into  bold  relief. 


WINTER  EXCURSION  TICKETS  ON  THE  PENN¬ 
SYLVANIA  RAILROAD. 

On  November  1  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company 
will  place  on  sale  at  its  principal  ticket  offices  excursion 
tickets  to  all  prominent  Winter  resorts  In  New  Jersey, 
Vl^nla.  >01^  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Floridis 
and  Cuba.  The  tickets  will  be  sold  at  the  usual  low 
rates,  with  the  usual  liberal  return  limits. 

The  msgnlflcent  faculties  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road,  with  its  many  connections,  make  this  the  favorite 
line  for  Winter  travel. 

An  illustrated  book,  descriptive  of  Winter  resorts,  and 
giving  routes  of  travel  and  rates  for  tickets,  will  be 
tnrnished  free  after  November  1  on  application  to  ticket 
agents.  _ 


For  Over  Fifty  Yean 

Mbs.  Winslow’s  Soothing  Stkup  has  been  used  ter  ovei 
fifty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  whU» 
teething  with  i>erfect  snccesa  It  soothes  the  chUd,  softem 
the  gums,  allays  all  pains,  cnres  wind  coUc,  and  is  the  bee' 
remedy  for  Diarrhoea.  It  will  relievo  the  poor  little  snlforo 
Immediately.  Sold  by  Druggists  In  every  part  of  the  world 
Twenty- five  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  “Mrs.  Wins 
low’s  Soothing  Syrnp  ’’  and  take  no  other  kind. 


PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED  TOURS  VTA  PENN¬ 
SYLVANIA  RAILROAD. 


THE  SOCIETY  FOB  PROMOTING  THE  GOSPEL 
AMONG  SEAMEN  IN  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK 

(Commonly  called  Port  “Society.”)  (Thartered  In  1819.  Sup¬ 
ports  Ministers  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners’  Cliurch,  46 
Catherine  St.,  and  Keatling  Room  and  daily  religious  services 
In  Lecture  Room  and  Its  Branch.  128  Charlton  St.,  near  Hud¬ 
son  River,  are  largely  atteinled  by  sailors  of  many  nation 
allties.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  is  dependent 
on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  it. 

Rev.  Samcei.  Boci.T,  Pastor. 

W.M.  H.  H.  Moohe,  President. 
Thkophiuts  a.  Brouwer,  Cor.  Sec'y. 
E.  Hicks  Herrick,  Treas. 

No.  15  Wall  Street,  New  York 


THE  AMERICAN  SEABCEN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETY, 
76  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

Incorporated  April,  1833,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute  Sea 
men;  aids  in  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  in  the  leading 
seaports  of  the  world;  provides  a  Sailors’  Home  In  New  York; 
puts  libraries  on  American  vessels  sailing  out  of  tlie  Port  of 
New  York:  publishes  the  Sailors*  Mnouzine.  the  Seaman's  Friend. 
and  the  Life  Boat.  James  \V.  El  well,  Pres.;  W.  C.  Stuk- 
OES,  Treas.;  Rev.  W.  C.  Stitt,  D.D.,  Secretary. 


THE  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY, 

155  Worth  Street,  New  York, 

Established  to  provide  for  children  whose  parents  are  unable 
to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphans.  They  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  Instructed  until  they  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  because  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

During  Its  existence  more  than  45,UU0  have  been  In  Its  school, 
and  over  26,000  have  lived  in  the  house. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate¬ 
fully  received.  ,  ... 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  3;30  to  4:30  P.M.;  Sunday-school,  2  to 
8  P.M.  Day-schools  9  to  11:40  A. M.,  and  12:40  to  3  P.M.  except 
Saturday;  at  dinner-table,  12:10  to  12:40  P.M.  Visitors  welcome 
at  all  times  Morris  K.  Jesup,  Pres.;  F.  E.  Camp,  Treas; 
ARCHIBALD  D.  Russelu  Sec.:  Wm.  F.  Barnard.  Supt. 

Our  greatest  need  now  Is  money  for  a  new  building,  w  e  ur¬ 
gently  ask  for  assistance  for  400  children. 


THE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY 

For  seventy-two  years  has  been  engaged  In  producing  and  dis¬ 
seminating  Christian  literature  In  153  languages  and  dialects 
A  large  portion  of  our  foreign  impulatlon  can  be  reached  only 
by  this  Society. 

It  reaches  by  grants  of  publications,  the  work  of  Its  colpor- 
ters,  Christian  workers,  and  Foreign  Missionaries,  millions  of 
the  destitute  throughout  the  world.  Its  mission  work  Is  wliolly 
dependent  upon  donations  and  legacies,  for  which  It  earn.-stl.\ 
appeals.  From  $300  to  $500  supports  a  colporter  for  ;i  \  i-:ir. 
Remit  to  Louis  Tag.  Asst.  Treas.,  10  East  23d  St.,  N.  Y. 


GOING  WEST? 

Why  not  trv  the  Nickel  Plate  Road  7  The  rates  are 
considerably  lower  than  via  other  lines,  while  the  ser- 
vloe  Is  excelled  by  none.  Many  Improvements  have 
been  made  In  the  last  few  years.  Elegant  coaches  and 
powerfnl  locomo'  ive-  have  been  purchased,  heavier  lails 
and  ties  laid,  and  substantial  structures  of  steel  and 
stone  have  replaced  the  old  bridges.  Solid  through 
trains  of  day  coaches  and  buffet  sleeping  cars  are  run 
between  New  York  and  Chicago,  via  both  West  8h  re 
and  D.  L.  and  W  Roads,  while  through  sleeping  cars 
are  run  between  B'«tnn  and  Chic-go  via  Fitchburg  and 
West  Shoie  Roads,  making  no  change  of  cars  between 
Boston  and  New  York. and  Erie.  Cleveland.  Fort  Wayne 
and  Chicago.  All  trains  now  arrive  at  ard  depart  from 
the  Van  Buren  St.  Union  Station  at  Chicago,  which  it 
no  doubt  the  most  convenient  station  in  the  city,  being 


Season  of  1898-6. 

The  Personally-Conducted  Tourist  System  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  is  the  most  complete 
and  elaborate  system  of  pleasure  traveling  and  sight¬ 
seeing  vet  devls^.  It  is  the  consummation  of  the  ulti¬ 
mate  idea  in  railroad  travel,  the  final  evolution  of  unas¬ 
sailable  perfection. 

F.ir  the  season  of  ’98  and  ’99  it  has  arranged  for  the 
following  tours : 

Cnlifomia.—  i  our  will  leave  New  York,  Philadelphia 
and  Harrisburg  February  9.  Nineteen  days  will  be 
spent  in  California.  The  party  will  travel  over  the  en¬ 
tire  route  by  the  '*  Golden  (Jate  Special,”  the  finest  train 
that  crosses  the  continent. 

Florida.— Four  tours  to  Jacksonville  will  leave  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  January  24,  February  7  and  21. 
and  March  7.  The  fint  three  admit  of  a  stay  of  two 
weeks  in  the  “  Flowery  State ’’  Tickets  for  the  fourth 
tour  will  bo  good  to  return  by  regular  trains  until  May 
31. 1899. 

Old  Point  Comfort.  Richmond  and  ITashtnaton..— Seven 
tours  will  leave  New  York  and  Philadelphia  December 
27,  January  28.  February  25,  March  18.  April  1. 15.  and  29. 

Old  Point  Com/ort.— Seven  tours  will  leave  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  I’ecember  27,  January  February  25. 
March  18,  April  1, 15,  and  29. 

Washington.— tours  will  leave  New  York  and 
Philadelpaia  December  27,  .January  19,  February  16. 
March  9  and  28,  April  20,  and  May  11. 

Detailed  Itli  eraries  of  the  above  tours,  giving  rates 
and  full  Information,  may  be  procured  of  Tourist  Agent, 
1196  Broadway,  New  York  ;  860  Fulton  street.  Brooklyn; 
789  Broad  street.  Newark,  N.  J. ;  or  Geo.  W.  ^yd.  As¬ 
sistant  General  Passenger  Agent,  Philadelphia. 


PRESBYTERIES. 

Presbytery  of  Maumee  In  the  Presbyterian  church 
of  East  Toledo  on  Monday,  Dec.  12,  at  10.30  a.m. 

B.  W.  Slaole,  Stated  Clerk. 


WOODIiAWN  CEMETERT. 

WOODLAWN  STATION  (84th  Ward.)  Harlem  RaU- 
road  Office,  No.  20  East  23d  Street. 


Memorial  tablets 

ONUMENTS  Handbooks  free. 

J.  A  R.  LAMB,  BO  Carmine  St.,  N.Y. 

Union  Theological  Seminary, 

700  PARK  AVENUE. 


The  Religion  of  Israel  from  the  Earliest 
Times  to  the  Exiie 

SIX  PUBLIC  LECTURES  BY 

Prof.  KARL  BUDDE,  D.D  ,  of  Strassburg. 


III.  Priests,  Prophets  and  Kings  the  Champions  of  Yahweh, 
Frid<ty.  November  llth,  4:30  P.M. 
17.  Foreign  Powers,  and  the  Written  Prophecy  of  the  North¬ 
ern  Kingdom. 

Monday,  November  14tb,  4:30  P.M. 
V.  Similar  Conflict  in  the  Sonthern  Kingdom. 

VV’ednesday,  November  16th,  4:30  P.M. 
VI.  Jndah’s  CoPaose  and  the  Basis  of  its  Be-establishment. 

Friday,  November  Itth,  4;30  P.M. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Fleming  H.  Revbll  Company,  New  York:  Arnold’s 
Practical  Commentary  on  the  International  Lestons, 

1899.  50  cents. - Jerusalem  the  Holy;  Edwin  Sherman 

Wallace.  $1.50. - His  Big  Opportunity:  Au.y  Le  Feuvre. 

75  cents. - The  Master’s  Bleiseds.  A  Devotional  Si  udy 

of  the  Beatitudes;  J.  R.  Miller,  D.D.  SI.OO. 

The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York;  Under  the 
Dome  of  St.  Paul’s.  A  Story  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren’s 
Days:  Emma  Marshall.  $1.50. 

The  Baker  and  Taylor  Company,  New  York;  Jef¬ 
ferson  Wlldrlder;  Elizabeth  Glover.  $1.25. - A  Puritan 

Wooing.  A  Tale  of  the  Great  Awakening  In  New  Eng¬ 
land;  Frank  Samuel  Child.  $1  25. - Fortune’s  Tangled 

Skein;  Jeannette  H.  Walworth.  $125 - The  Gentle 

Art  of  Pleasing;  Elizabeth  Glover.  $l  .00. 

Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  New  York:  Ships 
and  Sailors;  R.  F.  Zogbaum  and  James  Barnes.  $5.00. 

- Chap  Record.  Designed  by  Adda  Spronl  Reading. 

$1.00. - The  Confessions  of  St.  Augustine.  Newly 

Translated  with  Notes  and  Introduction  by  C.  Biggs, 
D.D.  75  cents. 

Thomas  Y.  Crowell  and  Company.  New  York; 
Dick  in  the  Desert;  James  Otis.  50  cents. - The  Chris¬ 

tian  Ideal ;  Rev.  J.  Guinness  Rogers,  B.A.,  D.D.  35 

cents - Blessed  Are  the  Cross  Bearers;  W.  Robertson 

Nicoll,  M.A.,  LL  D.  35  cents. - The  Culture  of  Man¬ 

hood;  Silas  K.  Hocking.  35  cents. 

Thomas  Whittaker,  New  York:  Consolation;  Ed¬ 
ward  Octavus  Flagg,  D.D.,  LL.D.  15  cents - Dives  end 

Lazarus;  Rev.  Francis  Washburn.  15  cents. - Chris¬ 

tian  Rationalism.  Essays  on  Matters  In  Debate  between 
Faith  and  Unbelief;  J.  H.  Rylance,  D.D.  $1.2.5. 

A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company,  New  York;  Bird  Gods; 
Charles  de  Kay.  $1.50. 

Frederick  Warne  and  Compamy,  New  York:  John 
Rnskin,  His  Life  and  Teaching;  Marshall  Mather.  $1.25. 

M.  F.  Mansfield,  22  East  16th  street.  New  York:  The 
Story  of  Religions;  The  Rev.  E.  D.  Price,  F.G.S.  75  cents. 

Wilbur  B.  Ketcham,  New  York:  The  Unexpected 
Christ;  Lonis  Albert  Banks.  $1.50. 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  New  YorK:  Little  Journeys  to 
the  Homes  of  American  Statesmen— William  H.  Seward; 
Elbert  Hubbard.  10  cents. 

Dana,  Estes  and  Company,  Boston:  Rare  Old  Chnms; 

Will  Allen  Dromgoole.  .50  cents. - Chatterbox  for  1898. 

$1.25. - The  Princess  and  Joe  Potter;  James  Otis.  $1.25. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  and  company,  Boston:  Social 
Ideals  in  English  Letters;  Vida  D.  Scudder.  $1.7.5. 

Ginn  and  Company,  Boston:  The  Gate  to  Virgil; 
Clarence  W.  Gleason,  A.M. 

J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia:  The  True 
Benjamin  Franklin;  Sydney  George  Fisher.  $2.00. 

Henry  Altemus,  Philadelphia:  A  Son  of  the  Caro- 
linas;  Elizabeth  Carpenter  Sattei  thwalte.  50  cents. 

The  Church  Press,  Chicago:  The  Sower;  John  G. 
W o  oley.  50  cents. 

PBRIODICALH. 

November:  The  Music  Teacher;  Nonconformist;  Musi¬ 
cal  Journal;  Good  Words;  Sunday  Magazine;  The  Crit¬ 
ic;  Confederate  Veteran;  Land  cf  Sunshine;  School 
Jonrnal;  Spirit  of  Missions;  The  United  Presbyterian 
Magazine;  The  Cbnrch  at  Home  and  Abroad;  School 
Review;  Musical  Times;  Travel;  The  Peculiar  People; 
The  Musician;  Church  Choir;  Biblical  World. 

December:  The  Pocket  Magazine. 

REPORTS  AND  PAMPHLETS. 

The  Colportage  Library;  Addresses;  Henry  Drum¬ 
mond. 

Synod  of  New  Jersey,  Asbnry  Park,  October  1,  1898. 

Lawrence  House,  Parkin  street,  Baltimore,  1898. 

Investments  Permanent.  Secure,  Non-defaulting— 
How  to  Make  Them;  William  H.  Rice. 

The  Family  Christian  Almanac,  1899:  American  Tract 
Society. 

DBAIH  OF  MK.s.  OOOGETT. 

Defiance,  Ohio,  Nov.  12, 1898, 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Eyangblist. 

I  regret  t  >  announce  the  bereavement  of  your  friend 
and  correspondent.  Rev.  Dr.  Doggeti  of  Bryan,  Ohio,  In 
the  death  of  his  estimable  wife  on  Wednesday,  Nov.  9, 
after  a  painful  illness  of  three  months.  A  number  of 
the  brethren  attended  the  faneral  yesterday,  and  a 
toncllng  address  was  delivered  by  Rev.  S.  S.  Anderson 
at  the  services,  which  were  held  In  the  chnrcb  previous 
to  the  departure  of  the  Doctor  wiib  the  remains  of  bis 
beh  vcd  wife  lor  interment  at  Andover,  Mass.  Mrs. 
Doggeit  was  highly  esteemed  by  all  her  friends  who 
knew  her,  and  is  sincerely  deplored  by  the  whole  com¬ 
munity,  where  she  had  8pe''t  twei  ty  years  of  her  mar¬ 
ried  life.  She  leaves  three  sons  and  two  daughters  to 
mourn  her  loss.  Yours  fraternally,  B.  W.  Slagle. 


DRUNKENNESS  IS  A  DISEASE. 

Will  send  free  Book  of  particulars  bow  to  cure  “Drunkenness 
or  the  Liquor  Habit”  with  or  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
patient.  Addreas 

Dr.  J.  W.  Haines,  No.  439  Race  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


«1th  f  i!  I  K(  of  Attkctiment*.  Atlaptctl  to 
)ii;ht  or  heAvy  work.  GuAr»ot««<l  for 
lOjeam.  30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL-, 
$2^.00  Buys  a  T’?*-,  Victor 

(nturrh  or  Parlor  ORGAN.  Ouaran-, 
t«Hdfor',>5jrf.  S'*  ITa.TtFiwr  Trial.! 
CataloruM  Frrr.  A<l<tr<M  ppiit.T'it. 

HTOB  MASlTAtTI’RING 
■X.--01  Fifth  Ave.,  tbicagu.  III.  T 


November  17,  1898. 
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(Continued  from  page  8.) 

TRIBUTE  BY  THE  PRESBYTERY  OF 
NEW  YORK. 

to  the  Fifth  Avenue  Church,  then  without  a 
pastor,  owing  to  the  resignation  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
N.  L.  Rice.  He  accepted  this  call  and  was  in¬ 
stalled  on  the  evening  of  November  3d,  1867. 
The  ministry  then  begun  was  a  success  from  the 
outset.  With  rare  and  Jieautiful  propriety  he 
adapted  himself  to  these  new  conditions  of  ser¬ 
vice.  Retaining  to  the  last  his  love  for  the 
early  associations  of  his  professional  life,  he 
became  so  thoroughly  an  American  that  every 
political,  social,  and  religious  institution  pecu¬ 
liar  to  our  land,  awakened  his  interest  and  en¬ 
listed  his  influence.  His  grand  personality 
diffused  its  energies  through  many  channels  and 
always  with  a  benignant  effect  He  added  to  a 
conscientious  and  faithful  attention  to  his  own 
pastoral  charge,  an  effective  support  of  the  work 
of  Home  Missions,  of  City  Missions,  of  Presby- 
terial  Church  Eitension,  and  of  many  kindred 
enterprizes,  to  which  his  presence  and  counsels 
brought  long  continued  and  unfailing  assistance. 
His  industry  in  these  labors  was  untiring.  His 
strength  seemed  inexhaustible.  His  sympathies 
reached  over  the  whole  field  of  Christian  En¬ 
deavor.  Considering  him  in  any  one  of  these 
varied  relatione,  he  seemed  truly  great,  but 
viewing  the  combined  out  pouring  of  power,  in 
so  many  channels,  he  seems  to  tower  aloft  as  a 
colossus  of  spiritual  strength  whose  dimensions 
enlarge  as  we  consider  them  now. 

Moat  prominent  among  these  manifold  excel¬ 
lencies,  we  may  present  his  fidelity  and  power  as 
a  preacher  of  the  Qoepel  of  Christ.  In  this 
sphere  he  was  without  question  conspicuous  and 
pre-eminent.  The  pulpit  of  New  York  has  held 
no  more  successful  occupant  during  all  the  years 
of  this  generation.  The  truth  he  preached  was 
the  old  Gospel,  as  enshrined  in  the  doctrines  of 
grace.  His  manner  was  at  once  majestic  and 
tender.  He  spoke  direct  to  the  conscience  in 
the  name  of  hie  Master.  He  held  his  audiences 
as  by  a  magnetic  attraction.  Outside  of  bis 
own  congregation  be  was  heard  by  many  assem¬ 
blies  and  he  always  attracted  an  audience, 
which  listened  attentively  as  to  one  clothed  with 
authority  and  speaking  the  divine  Word  with 
simplicity  and  godly  sincerity.  Nor  did  hie 
power  as  a  preacher  diminish  much  in  the  ad¬ 
vancing  years  of  his  life.  It  was  only  when 
compared  with  his  own  power  in  the  past,  that 
he  seemed  to  have  lost  any  of  bis  pulpit  ability. 

Oombined  with  his  remarkable  power  in  the 
pulpit  we  may  also  notice  bis  fidelity  and  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  pastoral  work.  Commanding  the  re 
spect  of  his  people  by  his  intellectual  and  moral 
greatness  he  laid  hold  on  their  affections  by  an 
untiring  personal  interest  which  diffused  itself 
among  all  of  whatever  station  who  were  em¬ 
braced  in  bis  flock.  The  phrase,  "The  Church 
I  serve,”  which  was  so  often  on  bis  lips,  was  a 
sincere  expression  of  bis  inmost  feeling.  How 
ever  large  bis  public  labors,  be  never  failed  in 
bis  attention  to  the  sick,  the  afflicted,  the  anx¬ 
ious  and  those  who  sought  counsel  or  light,  and 
this  pastoral  ministry  was  under  the  blessing  of 
God  of  unspeakable  value  to  the  Church  which 
he  loved.  It  made  it  strong  in  numbers,  abund 
ant  in  benefactions  and  charities,  and  in  very 
truth  a  fruitful  branch  of  the  sacred  body  of 
Christ. 

Keeping  in  view  also,  the  special  intent  of 
this  brief  memorial,  it  should  by  no  means  be 
left  out  of  our  thoughts,  that  Dr.  Hall  was  in  a 
pre  eminent  manner  a  faithful  member  of  this 
Presbytery.  Holding  as  be  did,  clear  and  strong 
convictions  as  to  the  Scriptural  basis  of  the 
Presbyterian  system  of  government,  and  believ¬ 
ing  as  be  did,  that  that  system  faithfully  ad¬ 
ministered  is  adequate  for  the  highest  welfare 
of  the  Church;  it  was  a  natural  result  that  he 
should  give  much  attention  to  the  duties  grow 
ing  out  of  his  Presbyterial  position.  Thus  he 


was  faithful  in  hie  attendancs  and  scrupulous  in 
attention  to  the  routine  of  Presbyterial  obliga¬ 
tions.  His  interest  in  the  welfare  of  our  feebler 
churches  was  manifest  in  hie  careful  attention 
to  the  work  of  the  Church  Extension  Committee 
of  which  he  was  for  so  many  years  the  Chair¬ 
man.  Added  to  this  we  hold  in  vivid  remem¬ 
brance  to-day,  the  dignity  and  courtesy  of  his 
personal  bearing  as  he  moved  among  us,  witb  a 
never  failing  recognition  of  the  parity  of  the 
ministry,  and  with  an  eye  single  to  the  glory  o^ 
God  in  the  work  of  the  Church.  Realizing  th^ 
frequent  occasions  of  difference  in  opinion  and 
conflict  in  judgment  which  must  of  necessity  be 
involved  in  our  Preebyterial^relatioce,  we  ar^ 
yet  tenderly  aod  sadly  moved'as  with  one  im. 
pulse,  thus  to  bear  witness  to  the  singular  wor 
thiness  of  this  great  life  which  has  ever  been  an 
inspiration  and  an  example  in  all  that  pertains 
to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  to  the  consist' 
ency  of  Christian  character.  Having  passed 
from  these  scenes  of  toil^and  conflict  into  the 
presence  of  Christ,  he  has  left  with  us  an  im¬ 
perishable  memory  of  a  life  devoted  to  the  high¬ 
est  ends,  unselfish  and  pure,  faithful  to  the  au¬ 
thority  of  God’s  Word,  and  true  to  the  most 
sacred  ideals  of  ministerial  consecration.  Sub¬ 
mitting  reverently  to  the  will  of  God,  in  this 
bereavement  we  none  the  less  are  filled  witb 
sadness  that  within  these  scenes  of  Christian 
fellowship,  we  shall  see  bis  face  no  more. 

“  Servant  of  God  well  done 
Rest  from  thy  loved  e  ploy 
The  battle  fonght  the  victory  won 
Enter  thy  Master's  joy.  ” 

*  Soldier  of  Christ  well  done 
•^ralse  be  thy  new  employ 
And  while  eternal  ages  ran 
Rest  In  thy  Savlonr's  joy.  " 

In  thus  recording  our  appreciation  of  the  char¬ 
acter  and  life  work  of  our  beloved  brother,  the 
Presbytery  also  expresses  its  sincere  sympathy 
with  the  afflicted  family  circle  of  which  he  was 
the  head,  and  witb  the  church  and  congregation 
of  which  he  was  for  more  than  thirty  years  the 
pastor;  commending  them  to  God  and  to  the 
word  of  His  grace  and  prs)  ing  that  both  to  them 
and  to  us,  tbe  recollection  of  a  life  so  noble  and 
so  useful  may  be  an  incentive  to  be  faithful  to 
Christ  our  Saviour,  even  unto  death. 

Robert  Russell  Booth. 

Henry  M  Kield. 

F.  F.  Ellinwood. 

George  Alexander. 

Thomas  8.  Hastings. 


W.4SH1>6T0N  COLLEGE  EAST  TENNESSEE 

Washington  College,  East  Tennessee,  is  the 
oldest  institution  of  learning  west  of  the  Alla- 
gbanies  and  next  to  Princeton  tbe  oldest  Presby¬ 
terian  College  in  the  United  States.  Its  Board  of 
Trustees  has  an  unbroken  record  of  a  century  of 
great  usefulnesa. 

It  is  located  in  the  heart  of  the  great  moun¬ 
tain  region  fitly  termed  by  Dr.  Mayo.  ‘‘The 
Appalachain  America.”  This  extended  and 
still  undeveloped  region  was  settled  mostly  by 
Scotch  Irish  patriots.  This  institution  waa 
founded  in  1780  by  Rev.  Samuel  Doak,  D.D.,  a 
graduate  of  Princeton,  a  Christian  patriot  of  the 
Dr.  Witherspoon  type.  The  land  upon  which  it 
is  built  was  given  by  Colonel  Waitstill  Avery, 
one  of  the  signers  of  the  Mecklenburg  Declara¬ 
tion.  The  college  charter  was  granted  by  the 
Territorial  legislature  on  motion  of  Governor 
John  Sevier,  the  hero  of  King’s  mountain — the 
battle  which  Jefferson  claimed  was  the  turning 
point  of  the  war  for  American  liberty.  Governor 
Sevier  and  other  Christian  patriots  of  that  day 
were  its  first  trustees. 

Co-existent  and  conjoined  with  this  time-hon¬ 
ored  institution  is  Salem  Church,  which  is  no 
less  historic.  Both  it  and  the  college  wwe 
founded  by  that  ‘‘apostle  of  learning  and  religion 
in  the  wilderness  of  the  Middle  South,  ”  Rev. 
Dr.  Samuel  Doak. 

Not  a  few  of  its  graduates  have  been  eminent 
in  the  service  of  the  Church  and  State,  such  aa 
Hon.  John  Blair,  Dr.  J.  G.  Ramsey,  Landon  O. 
Haynes,  Hon.  N.  G.  Taylor,  Senator  Z.  fi. 
Vance  and  others.  The  array  of  pulpit  orators 
is  remarkable.  Dr.  David  Nelson,  author  of 
"Cause  and  Cure  of  Infidelity,”  Gideon  Black¬ 
burn,  James  Gallaher,  etc.  Around  this  insti¬ 
tution  are  entwined  the  affections  of  a  noble  race 
of  people  who  greatly  need  help,  who  have  ever 
been  loyal  to  Church  and  country.  They  present 
a  unique  claim  upon  Christian  benevolence. 

During  the  Civil  War  the  college  buildings 
were  almost  ruined.  Recently  they  have  been 
added  to  and  much  improved.  There  are  now 
four  buildings  in  good  condition  and  no  debt. 
Tbe  late  improvements  cost  over  $20,000.  The 
faculty  consists  of  eight  instructors,  who  for 
their  salaries  depend  upon  tuition  fees  and  the 
gifts  of  friends  There  has  been  a  gratifying 
i  ncrease  in  the  number  of  students  attending. 
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In  the  past  year  198  were  enrolled,  from  ten 
States.  The  needs  for  greater  facilities  for  edu¬ 
cation  are  imperative.  The  opportunities  of 
doing  good — uplifting  men  and  honoring  God 
are  as  great  and  grand  as  tha  surrounding  moun¬ 
tains.  It  is  a  great  problem  how  to  reach,  edu¬ 
cate  and  Christianize  those  Mountaineers.  They 
are  too  poor  to  attend  distant  colleges.  The 
facilities  must  be  brought  near  to  their  home;. 
The  trustees  are  endeavoring  to  solve  this  prob¬ 
lem  by  adding  to  the  college  an  industrial  de¬ 
partment  adapted  to  the  peculiar  condition  and 
needs  of  this  people — purchase  and  equip  a 
farm  of  500  acres  of  land.  On  this  students  can 
work  part  of  each  day  and  make  most  of  their 
living  while  getting  an  education  and  at  the 
same  time  obtain  skill  in  the  practical  pursuits 
of  life.  The  trustees  have  tested  this  method 
in  a  small  way  on  100  acres  of  land ;  it  proves 
successful.  About  twenty  students  have  annu 
ally’for  the  most  part  earned  their  living.  Those 
mountain  youths  are  hungering  for  knowledge, 
are  willing  to  do  anything  for  an  education. 
Borne  have  walked  from  their  homes,  fifty,  sixty 
and  even  seventy  miles  over  intervening  ranges 
in  order  to  get  to  the  college.  They  beg  to  be 
received  into  the  industrial  department.  With 
a  farm  of  500  acres,  it  is  believed  that  100  stu¬ 
dents  annually  can  make  the  means  of  self-sup¬ 
port,  who  without  such  aid  must  live  on  in 
deplorable  destitution,  mentally,  spiritually  and 
of  civilised  life.  This  college  is  well  situated 
for  this  kind  of  work,  is  accessible,  in  about 
twenty-four  hours’  ride  of  New  York.  For  this 
industrial  farm,  $10,000  are  wanted. 

Also  it  is  desired  to  found  “a  Loan  Fund,” 
from  which  loans  may  be  made  to  deserving  stu¬ 
dents,  to  be  repaid  after  leaving  college  at  a 
date  agreed  upon ;  $6,000  wanted  for  this,  and  to 
endow  at  least  two  chairs  at  least  $25,000  are 
wanted.  Pending  the  securing  of  an  endowment 
scholarships  are  wanted,  each  $75  a  year,  for 
aiding  worthy  students. 

Rev.  W.  B.  Rankin,  D.D.,  former  President 
of  this  college,  is  now  in  the  city  representing 
it.  His  address  is  452  Lenox  avenue.  Rev. 
James  T.  Oooter  is  President,  and  Edward  West, 
Treasurer,  Washington  Oollege  Post  Office,  Tenn. 


ORDINATION  AT  ONEIDA. 

One  of  the  most  flourishing  churches  in  the 
Presbytery  of  Utica  is  that  of  Oneida,  New 
York,  of  which  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Jessup  is  the 
beloved  pastor.  This  is  the  twenty  seventh 
year  of  his  pastorate,  and  the  very  fact  that  the 
church  has  been  constantly  growing  makes  the 
work  increasingly  arduous,  even  while  it  is 
highly  gratifying.  An  assistant— to  attend  par¬ 
ticularly  to  the  work  of  the  Sunday-school  and 
other  interests  of  the  younger  portion  of  the 
congregation — has  therefore  recently  been  se¬ 
cured,  and  the  Preebytery  met  on  the  evening 
of  November  9th,  to  ordain  this  young  man  to 
the  work  of  the  Gospel  ministry  as  an  evangelist. 
The  candidate,  Mr.  Lewie  H.  Holden,  who  is  a 
graduate  of  Yale  University  and  Union  Theo 
ogical  Seminary,  was  received  from  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Newark,  where  he  was  recently  licensed. 
His  examination  though  brief,  was  satisfactory, 
and  the  Preebytery  proceeded  to  the  services  of 
ordination. 

The  Moderator,  Rev,  Robert  C.  Hallock, 
Ph.D.,  of  Olinton,  presided,  and  in  the  proper 
place  propounded  the  Constitutional  Questions. 
The  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  Dr.  Charles 
B.  Richardson  of  Little  Falls.  It  was  an  ex¬ 
cellent  and  impressive  setting  forth  of  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  ideal  church  as  outlined  by 
St  Paul  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Philippians.  The  ordaining  prayer  was 
offered  by  Rev.  Oliver  A.  Kingsbury  of  New 
Hartford.  Rev.  Dr.  James  H  Taylor  of  Rome, 
followed  with  the  charge  to  the  evangelist  It 
was  such  a  charge— fatherly,  tender,  full  of  tbe 
mellow  spirit  of  a  ripe  Christian  and  pastoral 


experience — as  could  come  only  from  a  veteran. 
(By  the  way,  why  do  not  tbe  churches  put  a 
higher  value  upon  the  ministrations  of  these 
veterans  than  they  sometimes  seem  to  dof) 
After  the  benediction  by  Mr.  Holden,  a  recep¬ 
tion  was  held  in  tbe  church  parlors  and  a  social 
hour  greatly  enjoyed.  An  acceptable  part  of 
the  very  delightful  services  was  tbe  music  .by 
the  excellent  choir  of  the  church,  a  notable  fea 
ture  being  tbe  processional  with  which  the  exer¬ 
cises  were  begun. 

The  church  at  Oneida  is  now  splendidly 
equipped  for  its  work  in  that  flourishing  village- 
Dr.  Jessup  is  a  man  of  winning  personality,  a 
preacher  to  whom  it  is  a  del  ght  to  listen,  and 
a  faithful  pastor.  Mr.  Holden  brings  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  youth  with  a  cultured  intellect,  and 
undoubtedly  will  be  found  highly  effic-ent  in 
hie  part  of  the  work.  The  church  is  to  be  con 
gratulated  on  this  forward  step  in  its  adminis 
tration.  O.  A.  K. 

THE  STNODICAL  SOCIETY  AT  ELMIRA. 

2  Tbe'meeting  of  the  Woman’s  Synodical  Society 
of  Home  Missions  in  connection  with  the  Syncd 
of  New  York  at  Elmira,  October  19tb  and  20ch' 
was  one  of  tbe  most  success  ul  in  tbe  history  of 
this  Society.  More  than  a  hundred  delegates 
responded  to  the  roll  call  and  tbe  whole  spirit 
of  the  meeting  was  one  of  earnest  inquiry,  loving 
helpfulness,  and  desire  for  the  presence  of  tbe 
spirit  of  God.  Tbe  devotional  meetings  which 
furnished  the  key  note  for  each  day’s  thought, 
were  largely  attended,  and  tbe  "spirit  of  our 
God”  was  indeed  present.  Great  "advantage 
came  from  tbe  presence  of  Mrs.  F.  H.  Pierson, 
Corresponding  Secretary  of  tbe  Woman’s  Board 
of  Home  Micsions.  Mrs.  Pierson  conducted  an 
Open  Parliament,  grappled  with  knotty  ques¬ 
tions,  propounded  by  the  delegatee,  and  in  her 
bright,  clear,  graphic  manner  gave  most  valua 
ble  information,  sweeping  away  many  clouds 
of  misunderstanding  and  doubt.  Mrs.  Pierson 
also  gave  a  most  interesting  address  on  "The 
Mission  Outlook,”  showing  how  our  Woman’s 
Work  has  broadened  in  all  its  outlines  and 
boundaries,  and  in  a  masterly  way  covering 
every  field  under  tbe  Woman’s  Board  of  Home 
Missions  and  describing  its  needs.  The  other 
speakers  were  Mies  M.  Josephine  Petrie,  Young 
People’s  Secretary  for  the  Board;  Mies  Cora 
Young  of  Auburn,  New  York,  a  worker  among 
the  Mexicans  and  Mountaineers,  and  Mrs.  Flora 
D.  Palmer  from  Brainerd  Institute,  who  told  an 
eloquent  story  of  the  work  among  tbe  negroes, 
from  a  two- fold  experience,  soon  after  tbe  war, 
and  for  tbe  past  three  years. 

All  hearts  were  thrilled  by  these  workers  from 
the  field,  and  all  hearts  rejoiced  over  the  awak¬ 
ening  among  our  Young  People  proved  by  reports 
of  increased  work  and  interest  from  all  over  the 
State.  The  reports  which  came  in  from  our 
twenty  six  Prcsbyterial  Societies  were  on  tbe 
whole  very  encouraging,  and  we  were  delighted 
by  the  decided  advance  made  in  our  work  for 
Freedmen.  Tbe  last  afternoon,  a  most  delight¬ 
ful  Young  People's  Hour,  was  presented  and 
presided  over  by  Mrs  Milo  M  Acker,  Synodical 
Secretary  for  Young  People’s  Work.  The  vari 
ous  miesionariee  for  whom  our  Young  People 
are  working  were  introduced  by  a  series  of  per¬ 
sonal  sketches,  which  made  them  really  known 
to  us,  and  charming  music  helped  to  make 
this  hour  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  tbe  See 
Sion.  Elmira  opened  to  us  a  beautiful  church 
and  its  boo  es  and  hearts,  and  tbe  Chairman  of 
tbe  Committee  of  Arrangements  bad  made  plans 
for  our  comfort  and  pleasure  which  were  almost 
perfect.  Seldom  have  we  beard  such  swret  and 
cultured  voices  as  three  which  delighted  our 
ears  in  various  solos  and  duets. 

Mrs.  George  C.  Yeieley  of  Hudson,  President 
of  this  Society,  presided  over  its  sessions  with 
great  dignity  and  sweetness,  and  kept  up  the 
spiritual  one  to  a  high  level.  Tbe  meetings 
closed  with  a  very  sweet  and  solemn  devotional 
service,  which  sent  all  out  as  from  "an  upper 
chamber,”  where  we  had  truly  been  "sitting  in 
heavenly  places  with  Christ  Jesus.  ” 

Isabel  M.  Terrett,  Recording  Secretary. 


BROADWAY  &  1 ITH  STREET. 


Seventy-five  thousand  yards  of  Fancy  Colored 
Silks  and  Satins,  Plain  Colored  Silks  and 
Satins. 

Plain  and  Fancy  Black  Silks  and  Satins, 
Colored  Chiffons,  Banzes,  and  Crepes.  Prices 
mnch  below  the  regular  value 

MAIN  FLOOR 

Colored  Taffetas,  in  stripe,  plaid,  check,  and 
broehe  effects, 
o5c.,  75c.,  $1  per  yard  ; 

Value  85  rents  to  81.50. 


40  pieces  Colored  Faille,  20  inches  wide, 

85  Cents  per  yard  ; 

Value  81. 

75  Pieces  Fancy  Black  Silks, 

81  per  yard ; 

Value  81.50. 

50  Pieces,  22-inch  Black  Peau  de  Sole, — 
bright,  lustrous  finish, 

81.25  per  yard ; 

Value  81.75. 

James  McCreery  &  Co., 

Broadway  and  llth  St., 

New  York. 


United  States  Trust  Company, 

4D*47  WALL  STREET. 

CAPITAL  An)  BTOPLUB, 

S12,OOOpOOO. 


This  Company  Is  a  legal  depoeltory  for  moneys  paM 
ntoOoTurt,  and  Is  authorised  to  act  as  Gnardlan,  Tmstss 
or  Kxeentor. 

INTBBKST  AlXOWnO  ON  DBP08IT8, 

which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  atlu 
Sve  days’  notice,  and  will  be  entitled  to  interest  at  snoh 
rates  as  may  be  agreed  upon. 

Blxecntors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estates,  Bt- 
ilglons  and  Benevolent  Inetltatlons,  and  Indlvldoals  will 
Ind  this  Company  a  convenient  depoeltory  for  money. 
Jobh  a.  Stbwabt,  Pret.  D.  Willis  Jamm,  Vif-Prm, 
Jambs  S.  Clark,  Second  Viee-Pm, 

SaMBT  L.  Tborrbll,  Seeretorv. 

Louis  G.  Hamptoh,  AMietont  Sterttan 


TBU8TBB8. 


Samuil  Sloar, 

O.  Willis  Jambs, 

JOBB  A.  Stbwabt, 
lOBB  HARSBB  RBOADBS, 
Absoh  Pbblpb  Stokbb, 
lOBR  CBOSBT  BROWR, 
■pwabd  Coopbr, 

W.  Batabo  Cuttibo, 
Obarlbb  S.  Smitb, 

Wm.  Roobbpsllbr, 
Albxabdbr  E.  Orb, 
William  H.  Maot,  Jr., 


Wm.  D.  Sloabb, 
Gustav  H.  Sobwab, 
Frabk  Ltmah, 
Gbobob  F.  Vibtob, 
Wm.  Waldorp  Abxob, 
Jambs  Stillmab, 

JOBR  Claplib, 

JORR  J.  PBBLPS, 
Daribl  Lord, 

Joan  b.  Kbrbbdt, 

D.  O.  Hills, 

Lawis  Cabs  Lbdtabd. 


Brown  Bros.  $t  Co. 

PHILA.,  NSW  TORE.  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  A  SONS.  BALTIMORE. 

CONNBCTSD  BT  PBIVATB  WIRB8. 

Members  N.  Y.,  Pblla.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Bzch’a. 

We  bny  and  seU  all  Ursb-class  InTe8^  Tn'WOfit'IVIOn#. 
ment  SMorltles  on  commission.  We  XUVCOHIACU* 
receive  accounts  of  Banka  Banker8.and 
Corporations,  Firms  and  Indlvldnals  on  -bvI  f-f  aq 

avorable  terms,  and  make  collection  K7d.<lAA  XbAvO* 
of  drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  In  tbe  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  tor  drafts  drawn  In  the  United  States  on  foreign 
oonntrles,  Inclndlng  Sonth  Africa. 

IjCtt)61*S  also  bny  and  sellTBlUsof  Ezchangeon,  and 

aA  make  cable  transfers  to  aU  parts;  also  make 
vl  collections  and  issne  Commercial  and  Travel 
Credit  ^  parte  of  the  world. 


Brown,  Shipley  &  Co.,  London. 
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Ministers  and  Churches. 


NEW  YORK. 

Tbb  Presbytbry  of  New  Yore  met  at  the 
First  Ohuroh  oa  Monday  afternoon  laet,  Novem¬ 
ber  14th.  After  the  usual  routine  business,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  R.  R.  Booth  was  appointed  to  Modera¬ 
tor  of  the  Session  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Church. 
The  Rev.  F.  B.  Richards  was  received  into  the 
Presbytery  in  view  of  bis  call  to  tiie  paetorate  of 
the  Fourteenth  Street  Church.  He  is  to  be  in¬ 
stalled  on  the  evening  of  November  22d  in  the 
church— the  Moderator,  Dr.  J.  Balcom  Shaw,  to 

f reside  acd  put  the  constitutional  questions 
he  Rev.  George  Alexander,  D.  D. ,  to  preach  the 
sermon;  Rev.  F.  U.  Marling,  D  D. .  to  give  the 
charge  to  the  pastor ;  the  charge  to  the  people 
by  the  Rev.  H.  T.  McEwen,  D  O.,  and  the  in 
stalling  prayer  to  be  offered  by  the  Rev.  James 
H.  Hoadley,  D.  D.  A  carefully  prepared  Minute 
upon  the  late  pastor  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Church, 
the  Rev.  John  Hall,  D. D.,  was  read  by  the  Rev. 
R.  R.  Booth,  D.D.  Aiso  Mr.  Joseph  Mclnniss 
was  taken  under  the  care  of  the  Presbytery  as 
a  candidate  f  ^r  the  Cbri-tian  ministry.  It  was 
resolved  to  discontinue  the  Jewish  work  which 
has  been  carried  on  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Faust. 

Brooklyn.— Dr.  Fox  —The  Rev.  Dr.  John 
Fox,  pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church 
at  Remsen  and  Clinton  streets,  Brooklyn,  an 
nounced  from  the  pulpit  on  Sunday  that  be  bad 
accepted  the  post  of  Secretary  of  the  American 
Bible  Society,  and  would  at  once  enter  upon  the 
discharge  of  its  duties.  He  will  not,  however, 
resi^  bis  pastorate  until  the  meeting  of  Brook 
lyn  Presbytery  on  December  lltb.  Dr.  Fox  has 
bad  charge  of  the  Brooklyn  church  since  the 
death  of  its  long  time  pastor.  Dr.  Henry  J.  Van 
Dyke,  and  his  retirement  is  a  surprise  and  regret 
to  the  congregation. 

Atlanta.— The  Rev.  Evan  R.  Evans,  Pb.D., 
was  installed  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  this  place,  Wednesday  evening,  November 
9th,  by  a  commission  of  the  Presbytery  of  Steu 
ben.  Ihe  Rev.  Jay  F.  Robinson  read  and  con¬ 
ducted  the  devotional  services.  The  Rev.  Cnarles 
Noble  Frost  preached  ao  able  and  appropriate 
sermon  on  the  topic,  “We  Preach  Christ.”  The 
Rev.  Hezekiab  Weoster,  Moderator  of  Presbytery 
presided  an  i  gave  the  charge  to  the  pastor  in 
the  absence  of  Dr  Deems.  The  Rev.  S.  W. 
Pratt  gave  the  charge  to  the  people.  Dr.  Evans 
begins  his  pastorate  under  hopeful  auspices,  and 
the  church  seems  to  enter  upon  a  bright  future. 

Rome.— The  Rev.  Dr.  Taylor,  long  of  the  First 
Church,  addressed  bis  people  on  Sabbath  morn¬ 
ing,  November  6tb,  as  follows:  “My  dear  friends 
of  this  flock  of  Christ:  The  time  is  near  when, 
as  1  estimate  the  interests  of  this  congregation 
over  which  I  have  had  pastoral  care  until  now 
the  twenty  third  year,  1  am  convinced  that  I 
ought  to  make  room  for  another  and  younger 
man  by  seeking  my  own  releate  from  this  pas¬ 
torate.  If  my  life  shall  be  spared  until  January 
1899,  1  will  then  have  reached  my  three 
score  years  and  ten.  I  have  long  held  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  general  theory,  that,  however  vigorous  in 
health,  about  that  age  should  be  made  the  limit 
for  my  holding  full  pastoral  responsibility.  In 
pursuance  of  that  view,  I,  three  and  a  half 
years  ago,  being  then  for  a  time,  unequal  to 
my  usual  duties  by  reason  of  depressed  health, 
proposed  to  the  whole  congregation,  from  the 
pulpit  on  Sunday,  that,  in  justice  to  the  congre- 
l^ation,  either  1  should  then  be  dismissed  or  sup¬ 
plemented  by  an  assistant,  who  should  be  paid 
either  out  of  my  own  salary  or  by  the  congrega¬ 
tion,  as  we  might  be  able  to  agree.  That  propo¬ 
sition  received  dignifled  consideration  at  the 
time,  but  the  decision  was  promptly  and  unan¬ 
imously  reached  that  the  time  for  such  a  change 
had  not  then  come.  Hence  I  have  continued  my 
work,  assured  that  it  was  clearly  my  duty  to  do 
so.  Now,  however,  actually  upon  the  verge  of 
my  70th  birthday,  the  board  of  elders  and  trus¬ 
tees,  jointly  with  the  pastor,  have  held  deliberate 
consultation,  in  mutual  friendliness,  and  have 
unanimously  agreed  that  the  session  recommend, 
for  the  consideration  of  the  congregation,  that 
the  first  of  July,  1899,  be  agreed  upon  as  the 
limit  of  this  pastorate— the  pastor  being  at  lib¬ 
erty  to  flx  the  exact  date,  within  that  limit,  as 
he  shall  judge  to  be  beet  for  the  mutual  inter- 
osts  of  the  congregation  and  pastor.  Therefore 
the  session,  at  whose  request  1  here  speak,  hav¬ 
ing  considered  these  facts,  and  concurring  in 
this  course,  calls  upon  the  congregation  to 
assemble,  in  this  place,  Monday,  November 
14th.  at  half-past  seven,  to  consider  the  above 
recommendation,  and,  if  all  can  so  agree,  to 
confirm  it  by  a  legal  vote.  To  obviate  necessity 
for  another  meeting  of  the  congregation,  the 
fleaeion  also  recommends  that,  if  such  confirms 
iion  shall  be  made,  two  commissioners  then  be 


appointed,  to  present  this  petition  to  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Utica,  at  the  proper  time,  according  as 
the  ptstor  shall  finally  date  his  resignation  and 
request  that  it  take  effect.  In  my  own  behalf, 
dear  flock  of  Christ,  I  desire  to  add  that,  mean 
time,  I  expect  to  continue  my  pastoral  work 
here  in  earnest  endeavor  and  affectionate  solici 
tude  to  prepare  this  field,  as  beet  I  may,  for  the 
happy  coming  and  successful  work  of  my  suc¬ 
cessor — even  aiding  you,  if  in  any  way  I  can  do 
so,  to  procure  another  pastor  who  shall  seem 
adapted  to  this  particular  field  of  spiritual  labor. 
So,  God  helping  me,  I  would  make  the  most  of 
the  little  time  that  is  left  me  for  closing  my 
pa-storal  life— for,  though  I  am  still  strong  and 
capable  of  much  service  in  some  capacity,  1 
withdaw  from  this  pastorate  because  of  certain 
inevitable  accompaniments  of  advanced  years 
which  would  cause  me  to  decline  a  proposition 
to  settle  in  any  other  pastorate,  even  if  it  were 
offered  me.  And  now,  being,  for  the  present, 
unusually  well,  and  planning  to  do  all  that  may 
be  in  my  power  for  the  edification  of  this  church 
during  the  coming  months,  you  officers  and 
members  of  this  church,  I  am  sure  will  cot 
deem  me  out  of  my  place  at  this  juncture  of 
affairs,  if  I  ask  you  to  join  me  in  an  honest 
endeavor  to  make  these  laet  days  the  most  Christ 
like,  and  so  the  most  efficient  period  of  our  ateo 
ciatioc  as  laborers  toge  her  in  this  vineyard  of 
our  Lord.  For  one,  I  feel  very  deeply  my  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  these  long  years  of  opportunity 
to  minister,  with  you,  in  the  name  of  our  Mas¬ 
ter;  acd  if,  in  prospect  of  soon  parting,  any¬ 
thing  shall  rise  in  memory  out  of  the  past  to 
excite  regret  that  it  had  not  been  otherwise,  I, 
for  one,  shall,  by  God’s  help,  accept  the  time 
remaining  as  welcome  opportunity  for  effort  at 
betterment  on  the  past.  Meantime,  our  loving, 
patient  Lord,  whom  we  have  tried  so  long  to 
serve  together,  will  choose,  I  know,  if  we  will 
have  it  so,  to  be  with  us  as  our  guide  and  helper. 

Clyde  — Pastor  Yergin  has  prepared  a  “His¬ 
tory  and  Register”  of  the  Firet  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Galen,  to  use  the  old  town  came.  The 
First  Church  is  the  finest  architectural  pile  of 
the  village  of  Clyde;  it  is  spacious  and  substan¬ 
tial  in  all  its  parts  and  a  great  credit  to  the  peo 
pie  whom  it  so  handsomely  accommodates  We 
are  told  that  “the  first  fifteen  years”  of  this  now 
expiring  ceatury  were  distinguished  by  the 
number  of  pioneer  Presbyterian  Churches  erected 
throughout  Central  and  Western  New  York, 
making  the  wilderness  to  blossom  as  the  rose. 
The  Clyde  Church  was  organized  July  9th,  1814, 
by  the  Revs.  Francis  Pomeroy  of  Lyons  and 
Hypocratee  Roe  of  Palmyra  Service  were  held 
in  such  places  as  could  he  had  until  August, 
1829,  when  a  church  costing  i5  500,  was  begun 
acd  dedicated  the  earne  year.  The  structure  had 
a  square  tower,  whirh  contained  the  town  clock. 
The  Rev.  B.  F.  Pratt  was  the  stated  supply  of 
the  church  for  about  five  years,  and  during  this 
time.  The  Rev.  Charles  Mosher  was  installed 
July  13th,  1820,  and  it  is  recorded  of  him  that 
he  gave  the  address  of  “Welcome,”  in  1825, 
when  Governor  De  Witt  Clinton  passed  through 
the  village  on  the  packet,  “Young  Lyon  of  the 
West,  ”  the  first  boat  to  reach  Clyde  on  the  just 
completed  Erie  canal.  We  note  that  Mr.  Sylves¬ 
ter  H.  Clarke  has  left  on  record  that  the  Rev. 
William  Barton  preached  the  sermon  on  the 
occasion  of  Mr.  Mosher’s  installation.  There 
was  also  the  Rev.  Morris  Barton  who  spent  his 
entire  ministry  at  Romulus  in  the  same  Preeby- 
tery— of  William  Barton  we  are  cot  advised.  In 
the  succession  of  pastors  after  Mr.  Mosher  and 
Pratt  came  Revs.  O.  Ten  Eyke,  James  Boyle, 

J.  C.  Moore.  Maltby  Geleton,  Joeiah  Fisher, 
John  Gray,  James  Barney,  S.  J.  M.  Beebe,  for 
five  years  to  1847,  S.  J.  Parker,  J.  W.  Ray, 
John  Ward,  from  1849  to  1855,  then  Robert  E. 
Willson,  (not  Wilson  as  here  constantly  spelled, ) 
who  ministered  with  great  acceptance  from  1856 
to  1869,  then  J.  R  Young,  who  was  stated  sup¬ 
ply  for  about  three  years, next  Rev.  Alfred  C.  Roe 
who  was  pastor  for  about  four  years.  Dr.  A. 

K.  Strong  for  two  years,  followed  by  tbe  long 
ministry  of  Rev.  W.  H.  Bates  from  1880  to 
1892,  when  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Mead  followed  him 
for  nearly  or  quite  four  years,  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  the  present  pastor,  Mr  Yergin  in  1896. 
Much  intererting  history  gathers  about  tbe 
pioneer  church  of  a  town ;  vastly  more  than  is 
ever  gathered  up  and  put  in  readable  form ;  and 
great  is  tbe  pity  and  loss.  This  evidently  hastily 
prepared  Manual  goes  far  to  verify  our  remark. 

NEW  ENGLAND. 

Haverhill. — Tbe  Rev.  McLeod  Harvey  was 
duly  installed  pastor  of  the  new  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Haverhill,  Massachueeetts,  tbe  10th 
inst.  Rev.  R.  W.  Peach,  Moderator  of  Presby¬ 
tery,  presided,  propounded  the  usual  questions 
and  charged  tbe  pastor;  Rev.  S.  F.  French 
preached  the  sermon ;  Rev.  Xleorge  C.  Mueller 
of  the  German  Presbyterian  Church,  Lawrence, 
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Massachusetts,  charged  tne  people,  and  Bhders 
Oliver  O.  Jones  of  Newburyport  and  John  Gil¬ 
christ  of  Boston  addressed  the  elders  and  deacons 
respectively.  Neighboring  brethren  of  other  de¬ 
nominations  took  part  and  extended  welcome. 
Despite  tbe  severe  storm,  there  was  a  good  audi¬ 
ence  and  much  interest.  ^  —  O.  S.  D. 

MINNESOTA. - -  «  — — 

St.  Paul.  —  Thanks  from  the  Macalester 
Church. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Session  of  t^ 
Macalester  Presbyterian  Church,  St.  Paul,  No¬ 
vember  2d,  1898,  the  following  Minute  waa 
unanimously  adopted:  Resolved,  That  we  here¬ 
with  record  our  devout  gratitude  to  God  for  Hia 
goodness  in  enabling  us  to  recover  our  church 
property  which  through  financial  embarrassment 
bad  passed  out  of  our  possession.  Resolved, 
That  we  Hereby  express  our  hearty  appreciation 
and  thankfulness  to  those  who  came  to  our  relief 
in  this  emergency  and  by  their  contributions  and 
influence  made  this  happy  result  possible.  Re¬ 
solved,  That  we  desire  especially  to  thank  the 
Board  of  Church  Erection  for  its  generous  gift 
of  a  thousand  dollars  which  was  of  invaluable 
assistance  and  rendered  successful  an  otherwise 
doubtful  undertaking. 

CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH. 

Gfbmantown.  —  The  .  First  C^orgregationa 
Church  of  this  fine  suburb  of  Philadelphia  haa 
bad  ten  years  of  struggle  and  growth,  under  tbM 
excellent  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Dwight  E.  Mar¬ 
vin,  and  pastor  and  people  |;ave  the  past  week 
largely  to  a  due  commemoration  of  their  church 
history,  it  appears  that  this  church,  which  ia 
located  upon  Seymour  street,  began  its  services 
in  a  hall,  and  afterwards  moved  to  a  tent  When 
cold  weather  came  on  the  tent  was  enclosed,  and 
large  stoves  were  placed  within,  and  here  the 
congregation  worshipped  until  June,  1891,  whan 
it  moved  to  the  pretty  stone  church  which  ia 
now  its  home.  Congregationalism,  while  stronjg 
in  New  England,  has  been  weak  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  until  within  tbe  last  ten  yeara  haa 
had  but  one  church,  the  Central,  at  the  comer 
of  Eighteenth  and  Green  streets,  the  Rev. 
Charles  H.  Richards,  D  D. ,  pastor,  between  whose 
flock  and  the  Germantown  church  there  haa 
always  been  tbe  closest  friendship.  Since  the 
organization  of  the  last  named  church,  four 
other  churches  have  been  welcomed  into  the 
sisterhood,  and  it  is  expected  that  others  will 
be  added  before  very  long.  While  the  Congre¬ 
gational  Church  of  Germantown  has  had  its 
seasons  of  darkness,  it  has  also  had  its  timss  of 
sunshine,  and  its  present  days  are  full  of  hope. 
With  a  roll  of  about  3(X),  a  Sabbath  school  of 
400,  a  church  property  valued  at  125,000,  all  the 
result  of  ten  years’  work  and  blessing,  it  was  felt 
that  the  members  of  the  church  could  do  no 
better  than  set  apart  eight  days  from  November 
6th  to  November  13th,  and  meet  daily  in  the 
sanctuary  to  praise  God,  who  had  so  blessed 
them,  and  to  greet  each  other  in  a  friendly  way. 


Dr.  J.  Ackerman  Coles  of  Newark.New  Jersey, 
as  executor  of  bis  father’s  estate,  (the  well  known 
Abraham  Coles,  M.D.,  LL.D. )  has  recently 
presented  the  Newark  Charitable  Eye  and  ESar 
Infirmary  with  two  six  per  cent,  gold  mortgage 
bonds  of  1500  each,  the  interest  from  which  ia 
to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  instruments  by 
the  Infirmary.  The  gift  is  both  a  timely  and 
wise  one,  the  institution  being  now  in  need  of 
certain  surgical  instruments. 


The  Macalester  Presbyterian  Church  of  St. 
Paul  puts  on  grateful  record  the  fact  of  the  re¬ 
covery  of  their  church  property,  and  this  aftsr 
it  had  passed  ont  of  their  poaseeaion,  owing  to 
financial  embarrassment.  Friends  East  and  West 
came  to  the  aid  of  tbe  church,  and  especially 
that  gallant  ally  of  the  trae  and  tried,  the  Board 
of  Church  Erection.  All  in  well  that  ends  well 
—about  these  days. 


Dr.  R.  R.  Booth  has  been  designated  by  Pres¬ 
bytery  as  Moderator  of  the  Session  of  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Presbyterian  Church. 
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BEY.  CAL  YIN  FAIBBANK. 

Bev.  Oalvin  Fairbank  died  at  hie  home  io 
Aogelica,  New  York,  October  13th,  aged  eigbty- 
three  years.  He  was  one  of  the  most  noted  of 
the  famous  Abolitionists  who  conducted  the 
"underground  railroad"  before  the  war;  but, 
unlike  bis  associates,  he  suffered  with  the  slaves 
and  knew  what  it  was  to  feel  the  lash.  During 
his  life-time  Mr.  Fairbank  aided  forty-seven 
slaves  to  escape  from  Virginia  and  Kentucky, 
cot  one  of  whom  was  ever  re-captured.  For 
this  he  was  twice  imprisoned  in  Kentucky,  in 
all  seventeen  years  and  four  months.  Mr.  Fair- 
bank  was  bora  in  the  woods  of  Wyoming  County, 
New  York,  November  3d,  1816.  He  united  with 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  boyhood, 
and  in  1844,  the  year  that  the  Church  divided 
on  the  question  of  slavery,  he  became  a  Meth¬ 
odist  preacher.  He  was  a  radical  Abolitionist, 
flis  attitude  on  slavery  was  largely  influenced, 
he  said,  by  an  incident  which  occurred  when  be 
was  a  boy.  He  went  with  hie  father  and  mother 
on  one  occasion  to  attend  a  quarterly-meeting, 
and  with  them  was  assigned  to  the  good,  clean 
house  of  a  pair  of  escaped  slaves.  One  night 
after  service  he  sat  on  the  hearthstone  before  the 
Are  and  listened  to  the  freed  woman’s  story  of 
sorrow.  It  covered  thirty  years.  She  had  been 
sold  from  home,  separated  from  husband  and 
family,  and  all  ties  of  affection  were  broken. 
Fairbank’s  young  heart  wept,  bis  anger  was 
kindled,  and  antagonism  to  slavery  was  flzeo 
upon  him.  "Father,"  he  said,  on  going  to  his 
room,  "when  I  get  bigger  they  shall  not  do 
that."  And  that  resolution  he  put  into  action 
whenever  he  had  an  opportunity.  He  was  utterly 
fearless,  and  often  risked  bis  life  where  others 
would  have  hesitated.  He  not  only  never  refused 
to  heed  the  cry  of  the  slave  himself,  but  he 
Bought  opportunities  to  aid  those  who  had  no 
thought  of  the  possibility  of  escape  Once  he 
paid  $1,485  for  a  beautiful  and  accomplished 
girl,  who  was  only  one-sizty-fourth  Africaa,  and 
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who  was  being  eold  i>t  public  auction  with  ap¬ 
peals  to  tbe  basest  passions  of  posaib  e  pur 
chasers.  Tbe  girl’s  fatter,  who  had  educatid 
her  as  one  of  Lis  own  family,  and  sold  her  be¬ 
cause  of  hie  financial  embarrassments,  gave  Fair 
bank  $100  toward  her  puichase.  Fait  bank  was 
first  arrested  in  October.  1844,  for  assisting  a 
colored  family  named  Hayden,  of  Lezmgton, 
Kentucky,  to  escape  He  was  sentenced  to  tif 
teen  years  in  tbe  penitentiary,  and  served  nearly 
five  years,  when  he  was  pardoned  August  2;Sd, 
1849,  by  Governor  John  J  Crittenden.  n  Nu 
vember,  1851,  after  assisting  a  slave  wonian 
named  Lamar  to  escape  from  Louisville  to  In 
diana,  Mr.  Fairbank  was  kidnapped  and  carried 
to  Kentucky,  where  be  was  tried,  convicted, 
and  in  March,  1852,  was  sentenced  to  fifteen 
years  in  the  penitentiary  at  bard  labor  His 
fame  became  wide  spread.  He  was  tbe  beet 
known  prisoner  of  bis  day,  and  he  was  often 
urged  to  speak  in  public,  even  by  hie  keepfre. 
He  finally  consented,  and  on  February  14tb. 
1858,  addreseea  a  gathering  composed  of  the 
elite  of  Kentucky,  includicg  tbe  Governor,  State 
officers,  members  of  both  Houses  of  tbe  Leg  s 
lature,  and  eminent  citizens,  who  packed  the 
jail  yard.  He  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Whiteside, 
who  said:  "Your  excellency,  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men — This  is  our  distinguished  prisoner,  Mr. 
Fairbank  You  will  bear  him. "  Mr.  Fairbank 
began  bis  address,  which  held  hie  audience  for 
an  hour,  with  these  remarkable  words:  ‘  Gov¬ 
ernor,  ladies  and  gentlemen — Tbe  war  is  inevita¬ 
ble,  and  1st  it  come  1  repeat  it,  let  it  come  ! 
And  Kentucky  will  be  tbe  theatre;  and  you’ll 
fight  horse-bridle  deep  in  blood,  and  slavery  will 
melt  away  like  a  hoarfrost;  and  out  of  it  will 
spring  a  government  of  all  tbe  people."  Gov¬ 
ernor  Morehead  congratulated  Mr.  Fairbank  on 
his  speech,  but  said:  "Fairbank.  you  are  crazy. 
The  Yankees  won’t  fight."  "Well.  Governor, 
you’ll  see,"  replied  Mr.  Fairbank.  And  he  did 
see.  This  speech,  delivered  three  years  before 
the  war,  was  reported  in  the  papers  and  made  a 
deep  impression  It  also  won  to  tbe  anti  slavery 
cause  one  of  the  leading  public  men.  Senator 
John  M.  Prall.  Mr.  Fairbank  bad  a  few  friends 
and  sympathizers  among  prominent  men  in 
Kentucky.  One  of  these  was  Lieutenant-Gov 
ernor  John  J.  Jacob,  son-in-law  of  United  States 
Senator  Thomas  H.  Benton,  of  Missouri.  Gov¬ 
ernor  Bramlette  was  called  by  President  Lincoln 
to  Washington  in  April,  1864,  to  answer  charges, 
and  during  h's  absence  Jacob,  as  acting  Gov¬ 
ernor,  pardoned  Mr.  Fairbank,  who  went  at 
once  to  Ohio,  where  be  stopped  for  some  time 
with  Levi  Coffin  and  other  friends.  In  June  he 
was  married  to  Mies  Tileston,  a  New  England 
girl,  to  whom  be  bad  been  engaged  during  all 
the  years  of  his  imprisonment,  and  who  bad 
done  much  to  provide  for  his  comfort  and  to 
secure  bis  release.  Hie  wife  died  in  1876.  For 
some  years  Mr.  Fairbank  made  bis  home  at 
Angelica,  New  York,  where  be  died  His  name, 
work,  and  tbe  story  of  his  suffering  for  human¬ 
ity  will  long  have  a  place  in  American  history. 


loss  of ''appetite  take  Stuart’s  Dyspep¬ 
sia  Tablets,  because  food  promptly  di- 
geetea  creates  a  natural  desire  for  more. 

loss'  of  flesh,  use  Stuart’s  Dyspepsia 
Tablets;  they  increase  flesh  in  the  only 
common  sense  way,  that  is,  by  digest¬ 
ing  fljsh-forming  food,  and  assisting  the  weak 
stomach  in  disposing  of  it. 

§a8  in  stomach  and  bowels,  causing 
istrees,  belching  and  headaches,  use 
Smart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets ;  always  in¬ 
dicated  in  such  cases. 

ralpitation  of  the  heart  use  Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia  Tablets,  because  this  symp¬ 
tom  in  nine  out  of  ten  cases  is  caused 
by  a  disordered  stomach. 

impure  blood  use  Stuart’s  Dyspepsia 
Tablets ;  pure  blood  can  only  result  from 
whjlesome  food  thoroughly  digested. 

every  form  of  weak  digestion  and  stom¬ 
ach  trouble  (ezcept  cancer  of  tbe  stom¬ 
ach)  Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets  is  the 
safest,  most  natural,  most  successful  cure.  No 
patent  medicine  but  composed  of  digestive  acids, 
pepsin,  bismuth,  G  dden  Seal,  and  similar  valu¬ 
able  stomach  remedies. 

For  sale  by  druggists  at  50c.  for  full  size  package, 
or  by  mall  from  Stuart  Co.,  Marshall,  Mich.  Kindly 
ask  your  druggist  first. 


and  Whiskey  Hablfti 
Cured.  Write 
B.  M.  WooUm,  KD. 

Atumta,  9a. 


MBS.  EI.L,EN  J.  WOOD. 

Again  God  has  drawn  near  to  our  Church  in 
that  Providence  which  calls  from  scenes  of  earth 
to  things  of  heaven.  Ellen,  beloved  wife  of  our 
elder.  Judge  William  Wood,  entered  into  her 
reward  Sunday  evening,  November  6th.  Her 
illneee  was  only  of  few  days’  duration  and  cot 
until  the  very  last  hours  was  there  occasion  for 
alarm,  neither  her  family  nor  her  friends  were 
prepared  for  a  fatal  termination.  She  was 
taken  while  in  tbe  very  prime  of  life,  and  when 
her  service  and  usefulness,  to  human  vision, 
seemed  to  be  at  their  height.  When  the  sad  in 
telligence  went  abroad  it  carried  a  deep  sorrow; 
nearly  every  home  in  the  community  has  felt  a 
personal  loss,  in  such  a  remarkable  way  did  that 
life  touch  other  lives  with  friendliness  and  love. 

Mrs.  Wood  was  tbe  daughter  of  John  and 
Sarah  Groundwater,  and  was  born  in  Cold 
Spring,  December  26th,  1844.  She  united  with 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  this  village  Febru¬ 
ary  25th,  1858.  That  was  a  year  of  large  accee 
sione  to  the  church,  and  among  those  who  united 
with  her  was  the  young  man  who  afterward  be 
came  her  husband,  William  Wood.  The  event 
of  their  marriage,  November  Sd,  1875,  was^iappy 
alike  to  the  church  and  themselves,  and  at  that 
time  the  church  marked  its  appreciation  of  her 
who  was  then  its  organist  and  who  has  since 
that  time  been  identified  with  all  the  energies 
and  activities  of  tbe  church.  Tbe  privilege  of 


J^ealth 


of the^Jfair 


is  indictitd  by  Hs  condition.  When 
the  nsdaral  secretions  decrease  f  <o)hen 
the  hair  becomes  dry,  splits  at  the 
ends  and  comes  out  incombing;  ‘when 
the  gloss  disappears  and  the  hair  be¬ 
comes  gray  or  faded,  the  ill  health  of 
the  hair  is  indicated.  The  success  of 
AYER'S  HAIR  VIGOR  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  it  restores  the  hair-pro¬ 
ducing  organs  io  ihelr  natural  •oigor. 
It  encourages  and  promotes  the  secre¬ 
tions  of  me  hair  follicles,  and  thus 
gray  or  faded  hair  trains  its  original 
color,  new  growth 
begins,  and  lost  lus¬ 
tre  is  restored, 

**  I  have  used 

jffair 


for  fifteen  years.  It  causes 
tbe  hair  tokeep. its  natural 
oolor  and  is  a  positive  ours 
for  baldness.”  —  T.  B. 
WBYANT,  Weyant,  Pa. 


a  home  characterized  by  Christian  and  church 
influences  was  always  hers.  Her  father  was  an 
elder  in  this  church  for  forty  four  years.  Only 
recently  it  was  my  lot  to  write  a  tribute  for  The 
Evangelist,  to  tbe  memory  of  Elder  John  Ground¬ 
water.  Her  husband  still  serves  tbe  church  in 
that  office  to  which  he  was  elected  May  31et 
1867. 

For  several  years  Mrs.  Wood  has  been  Presi¬ 
dent  of  tbe  Ladies’  Missionary  Society,  and  one 
of  the  most  efficient  workers  in  tbe  Woman’s 
Presbyterial  Society  of  the  Presbytery  of  North 
River.  The  best  interests  of  tbe  community, 
whether  of  local  charity,  or  of  wider  patriotism, 
also  received  strong  support  and  sympathy  from 
tbe  busy  life  which  has  just  closed.  When  the 
ladies  of  the  village  started  the  movement  last 
summer  which  sent  to  the  soldiers  at  Montauk 
Point  $500,  it  was  Mrs.  Wood  who  was  the  faith¬ 
ful  Treasurer  of  tbe  fund,  and  when  continuing 
that  movement,  dainties  and  delicacies  were  col¬ 
lected  for  the  soldier’s  hospitals,  her  home  was 
made  the  base  of  tbe  generous  supplies.  Every 
fall  when  the  box  is  sent  to  the  home  missionary 
in  the  West,  it  has  always  been  tbe  custom  for 
the  ladies  to  meet  with  her  to  pack  it  and  send 
it  on  its  loving  and  helpful  errand.  Thus  all 
her  years  have  been  filled  with  earnest  and 
loving  service  to  her  home,  her  church,  and  the 


How's  'fills! 

We  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  reward  for  any  case  of 
Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  Hall’s  Catarrh  Cure. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO„  Toledo,  O 
Wo,  the  undersigned,  have  known  F.  J.  Cheney  for  the 
last  16  years,  and  believe  him  perfectly  honorable  In  all 
business  transactions  and  financially  able  to  carry  oat 
any  obligations  made  by  their  firm. 

West  &  Truax,  Wholesale  Druggists,  Toledo,  O. 
Waldino,  Kinnan  &  Marvin,  Wholesale  Druggists, 
Toledo,  O 

Hall’s  Catsrrh  Cure  is  taken  Internally,  acting  directly 
upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system. 
Testimonials  sent  free.  Price  76c.  per  bottle.  Sold  by 
all  Druggist 
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CHICAGO,  UNION  PACIFIC 
AND  NORTH-WESTERN  LINE 


«*THE  OVERLAND  LIMITED"  leaves  Chicago  daily  6.30  p.  m.,  arrives 
San  Francisco  8.45  p.  m.  the  third  day,  and  Los  Angeles  1.30  p.  m.  next 
day.  This  train  is  equipped  with  Buffet-Smoking  and  Library  Cars, 
Double  Drawing-Room  Sleeping  Cars,  Tourist  Sleeping  Cars,  Dining  Cars 
(all  meals  a  la  carte),  and  Free  Reclining-Chair  Cars. 

"THE  PACIFIC  EXPRESS"  leaves  Chicago  daily  10.30  p.  m.,  reaches 
San  Francisco  9.45  a.  m.  the  fourth  day  and  Los  Angeles  7.30  the  next 
morning.  It  has  new  equipment  consisting  of  Palace  Sleeping  Cars, 
Tourist  Sleeping  Cars,  Free  Reclining-Chair  Cars,  Buffet  Drawing-Room 
Sleeping  Cars  and  Dining  Cars  (all  meals  a  la  carte).  Meals  also  at  first- 
class  dining  stations.  Ail  Agents  sell  Tickets  via  . . . 

THE  CHICAGO  &  NORTH-WESTERN  RAILWAY 

F>F*INdF>AI-  ACSeiMCIES 

NEW  YORK:  BOSTON:  CHICAGO: 

461  Broadway  368  Washington  St.  212  Clark  St. 

287  Broadway  5  State  St.  206  Clark  St. 


community.  They  have  all  received  aid  and 
uplift  from  her  bopefuloesB  and  coneecrated 
ability.  A  atroog  characteristic  was  her  sense 
of  duty.  This  was  beautifully  demonstrated 
very  shortly  after  the  death  of  her  father,  when 
her  help  was  greatly  needed  in  the  musical  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  church  and  was  cheerfully  given. 
To  one  who  remarked  bow  hard  it  must  have 
been  for  her,  with  her  recent  sorrow  she  replied : 
"At  first  it  seemed  as  if  1  could  not  do  it,  tbea 
1  thought,  but  if  He  knew  and  could  express  a 
wish.  He  would  wish  me  to  do  it." 

The  funeral  was  held  Wednesday  from  her  late 
home  and  from  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Both 
the  present  and  former  pastors  of  the  church 
officiated,  Kev.  Charles  W,  E.  Cbapin  and  Rev. 
Thomas  C.  Straus,  now  of  the  Second  Church, 
Peekekill,  The  services  were  impreesive  and 
sympathetic.  Friends  came  from  near  and  far, 
showing  their  love  for  the  deceased  and  their 
sympathy  for  the  bereaved  family. 

Mrs.  Wood  leaves  to  mourn  her  loss,  besides 
her  husband,  two  daughters,  Ellen  Cuthbert, 
and  Emily  Rutherford,  and  one  son,  Robert 
Thompson,  nox  a  student  in  Cornell  University 
Law  School,  Ithaca,  also  three  brothers  remain, 
Thomas,  Samuel  and  William  Groundwater. 

The  words  of  the  message  at  the  funeral  very 
truly  describe  the  character  of  Mrs.  Wood  in  its 
faithfulness  and  its  hope.  The  words  were  taken 
from  the  book  of  the  Revelation  of  John : 

"Be  thou  faithful  unto  death,  and  I  will  give 
thee  a  crown  of  life  " 

"They  shall  see  His  face,  and  Hie  name  shall 
be  written  in  th-‘ir  foreheads."  C  W.  E  C. 

Cold  Spring,  November  11, 1898. 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

A  blend  of  mirth  and  sadness,  smiles  and  tears; 

A  quaint  knight-errant  of  the  pioneers; 

A  homely  hero,  born  of  star  and  sod; 

A  peasant-prince:  a  masterpiece  of  God. 

—Walter  Malone. 


THB  NBW  YORK  BIBLE  SOCIETY. 

The  Seventy-fourth  Annual  Report  for  the 
year  just  closing,  contains  a  targe  amount  of 
information  connected  with  the  work  of  the 
Society  in  distributing  Bibles  and  Testaments 
in  the  city  of  New  York. 

Special  work  has  been  done  in  the  camps  of 
the  soldiers,  and  at  the  Navy  Yard  among  the 
sailors.  An  American  flag  label  was  pasted  in 
each  book  showing  it  to  be  the  gift  of  the  Bible 
Society.  The  Report  can  be  had  free  at  the 
office,  so  it  will  be  sent  to  all  who  apply  by 


mail  to  66  Bible  House.  The  distributions  for 
the  year  have  been  as  follows : 

VOLS. 

Public  Institutions,  Churches,  and  Sunday 

Schools .  12.618 


Families  and  Individuals,  through 

the 

...  604 

individuals  at  Office . 

By  Postal  Card  System . 

Among 205 422  Immigrants  arriving... 
To  Sailors  ih  the  Harbor .  .  - . 

157 

235 

...  22.640 

...  5.260 

...  801 

To  ^ldler4  and  Sailors . 

...  10.986 

...  463 

156 

7 

Evangelical  Meetings, . 

164 

Total  Distribution  for  the  Year,. 

....  54,091 

FEATURES  OF 

Ubc  Cburcb  lEconomist 


Which  make  it  Different  from  any  other  Jieliyious  jmjter,  and 
Indispensable  to  the  Earnest  Eastor  or  lay  Church-worker, 


1.  — The  collection  and  discussion  of  church  plans,  methods,  jj 
efforts,  etc.,  whereby  the  reader  is  kept  informed  as  to  the  jj 
best  church  practice.  We  show  what  the  leaders  and  the 
original,  forceful  men  in  every  sect  are  doing, 

2.  — Experts  write,  in  the  most  practical  vein,  on  church  af¬ 
fairs.  The  coming  number,  for  example,  has  a  careful 
article  by  Rev.  Mr.  McKinney  on  the  Blackboard — the 
best  material  and  size,  how  to  keep  it  clean,  how  to  care 
for  it,  etc.,  etc.  Painters  write  on  church  decoration. 
Musicians  on  church  organs,  choirs  and  music. 


3.  — Great  attention  is  paid  to  the  judicious  use  of  church 
funds:  how  the  Lord’s  treasury  can  be  filled,  and  how 
most  wisely  expended.  Alluding  specially  to  this  feature 

’  of  the  paper.  Bishop  McCabe  recently  said:  “Every 
pastor  in  America  ought  to  take  The  Church  Economist 
'  and  preach  its  doctrines.  ’’ 

4.  — In  short,  the  paper  deals  with  the  every-day  problems  of 
I  the  active  church  of  to-day  on  both  its  spiritual  and  material 

I  side — from  how  to  get  the  best  results  from  the'prayer- 

i 

meeting  to  how  to  keep  moths  out  of  the  pew  cushions. 


It  is  published  monthly  for  ONE  DOLLAIl  A  YEAR, 

or  is  sent  on  trial  for  THREE  MONTHS  for  TWENTI-ITl  E  CENTS, 

"  TDbe  Cburcb  lEconomist, 

111  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
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If  yoa  con- 
tempUt.  the 
parch  aie  of 
memoiialR, 
write  UK  for 
deiilpBg  and 
estimates, 
also  for  our 
new  I'KEE 
BOOKLKT, 
fall  of 
ralaable 
information. 


The  French  have  a  p-overb,  “  Nothing  succeeds  like  success.” 
Its  truth  has  been  abnndant'y  proven  in  our  own  case. 

We  have  no  desire  to  b<  ast.  but  we  feel  that  there  is  no  impro¬ 
priety  in  our  expressing  satisfaction  at  the  increasing  favor  with 
which  our  monumental  work  is  received. 

It  has  come  to  be  recognized  throughout  the  country  that  a 

THOMAS  &  MILLER  MONUMENT 

represents  the  acme  of  quality,  durability  and  fitness. 

We  manufacture  from  Westerly,  Quincy,  Barre,  and  all  leading 
granites,  and  as  we  sell  direct  to  consumers,  we  save  the 
latter  all  middlemen’s  profits. 

All  our  work  is  guaranteed,  no  charge  being  made  if  not  strictly 
according  to  contract. 


AN  ABSOLITCLY  PURE.SNOtt  WtllTf  .rLOATlNO  SOAP  POR  TOILET  BATH  NURSERY  AND  PINE 
LAUNDRY  WORK.  CLEAN-SE-S  THOROUfiHLY  AND  LEAVES  THf  SKIN  SOET  AS  VELVET. 

ADMr\l  ID\  I  M  INinDY  A^uarinteed  pure.neutrcd  Laundry  Soap.  The  best 
fAr\/  \vyLJl\3  LAUl  11/11  I  Soap  made  for  household  use.  Oval  cake.fils  The  hand 


THOMAS  &  MILLER, 


QUINCY,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 

Leading  Manufacturers  and  Designers  of  Hlgh-Qrade  Monumental  Work, 


washing  compounds.  pli«irs  etc  It  is  the  perfection  of  quick' 
acting,  labor-saving  ‘  clpanspr.s " 


The  Jackson  Sanatorium 

OANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


’  A  Magnificent  Health  Insti¬ 
tution  established  in  IKiS;  open 
all  the  year.  On  the  Delaware 
Lackawanna  &  Western  Rail¬ 
road,  a  night's  ride  from  New 
York  City  and  two  hours  from 
Buffalo.  Fire  Proof  Main  Build¬ 
ing.  All  modem  improve¬ 
ments  ;  service  highest  grade. 
If  seeking  health  or  rest,  do 
not  fall,  before  deciding,  to 
write  for  illnstrated  litera¬ 
ture. 


;  Subscription 


CENTS 


I  for  thirteen  weeks  can  be  secured 
^  by  any  new  subscriber  himself  or 
I  through  any  friend  on  payment  of 

^  Twenty-five  Cents 


Has  for  fifteen  years  been  the 
leading  Therapeutic  Bath  at 


THE  JACKSON 

SANATORIUM 


in  the  treatment  of  Rheuma¬ 
tism,  Oont,  Bright’s  Disease, 
Affections  of  Stomach  and 
Bowels.  Neurasthenia,  and 
other  Nervons  Disorders,  In- 
eqnalities  of  the  Clrcnlatlon, 
etc.,  etc.  Send  for  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  Bath  and  the  Sana¬ 
torium,  addressing 


in”po'3tage  stampsfor^currency 


'  Evangelist  Publishing^Co. 

i  156  FIFTH  AVENUE, 

?  NEW  YORK.  C 


J.  ARTHUR  JACKSON,  M.D.,  Secretery, 

C  804.  Bansvili*  Livingston  County,  N.  Y. 


